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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 

The first part of the following volume originated from a 
series of University lectures which I once promised to deliver. 
This part can, to a certain extent, be considered as an intro- 
duction to my work on “Theory and Calculation of Alternating 
Current Phenomena,’^ leading up very gradually from the ordi- 
nary sine wave representation of the alternating current to the 
graphical representation by polar coordinates, frorn there to 
rectangular components of polar vectors, and ultimately to the 
symbolic representation by the complex, quantity. The present 
work is, however, broader in its scope, in so far as it comprises 
the fundamental principles not only of alternating, but also of 
direct currents. 

The second part is a series of monographs of the more impor- 
tant electrical apparatus, alternating as well as direct current. 
It is, in a certain respect, supplementary to “Alternating Current 
Phenomena.’^ While in the latter work I have presented the 
general principles of alternating current phenomena, in the pres- 
ent volume I intended to give a specific discussion of the par- 
ticular features of individual apparatus. In consequence thereof, 
this part of the book is somewhat less theoretical, and more 
descriptive, my intention being to present the most important 
electrical apparatus in all their characteristic features as regard 
to external and internal structure, action under normal and ab- 
normal conditions, individually and in connection with other ap- 
paratus, etc. 

I have restricted the work to those apparatus which experi- 
ence has shown as of practical importance, and give only those 
theories and methods which an extended experience in the de- 
sign and operation has shown as of practical utility. I con- 
sider this the more desirable as, especially of late years, electri- 
cal literature has been haunted by so many theories (for instance 
of the induction machine) which are incorrect, or too compli- 
cated for use, or valueless in practical application. In the class 
last mentioned are most of the graphical methods, which, while 
they may give an approximate insight in the inter-relation of 
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phenomena, fail entirely in engineering practice owing to the 
great difference in the magnitudes of the vectors in the same 
diagram, and to the synthetic method of graphical representa- 
tion, which generally require one to start with the quantity 
which the diagram is intended to determine. 

I originally intended to add a chapter on Rectifying Apparatus, 
as arc light machines and alternating current rectifiers, but had 
to postpone this, due to the incomplete state of the theory of 
these apparatus. 

The same notation has been used as in the Third Edition of 
“Alternating Current Phenomena,'' that is, vector quantities 
denoted by dotted capitals. The same classification and nomen- 
clature have been used as given by the report of the Standardiz- 
ing Committee of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

Charles Proteus Steinmetz. 

Schenectady, N. Y., May Ist^ 1901. 


PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION 


Nearly eight years have elapsed since the appearance of the 
second edition, during which time the book has been reprinted 
without change, and a revision, therefore, became greatly desired. 

It was gratifying, however, to find that none of the contents 
of the former edition had to be dropped as superseded or anti- 
quated. However, very much new material had to be added. 
During these eight years the electrical industry has progressed 
at least as rapidly as in any previous period, and apparatus and 
phenomena which at the time of the second edition were of 
theoretical interest only, or of no interest at all, have now as- 
sumed great industrial importance, as for instance the single- 
phase commutator motor, the control of commutation by com- 
mutating poles, etc. 

Besides rewriting and enlarging numerous paragraphs through- 
out the text, a number of new sections and chapters have been 
added, on alternating-current railway motors, on the control of 
commutation by commutating poles (“interpoles’Oj on con- 
verter heating and output, on converters with variable ratio of 
conversion (“split-pole converters’’), on three-wire generators 
and converters, short-circuit currents of alternators, stability 
and regulation of induction motors, induction generators, etc. 

In conformity with the arrangement used in my other books, 
the paragraphs of the text have been numbered for easier refer- 
ence and convenience. 

When reading the book, or using it as text-book, it is recom- 
mended : 

After reading the first or general part of the present volume, 
to read through the first 17 chapters of “Theory and Calculation 
of Alternating Current Phenomena,” omitting, however, the 
mathematical investigations as far as not absolutely required 
for the understanding of the text, and then to take up the study 
of the second part of the present volume, which deals with 
special apparatus. When reading this second part, it is recom- 
mended, to parallel its study with the reading of the chapter of 
“Alternating Current Phenomena” which deals with the same 
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subject in a different manner. In this way a clear insight into 
the nature and behavior of apparatus will be imparted. 

Where time is limited, a large part of the mathematical dis- 
cussion may be skipped and in that way a general review of the 
material gained. 

Great thanks are due 'to the technical staff of the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, which has spared no effort to produce the 
third edition in as perfect and systematic a manner as possible, 
and to the numerous engineers who have greatly assisted me by 
pointing out typographical and other errors in the previous 
edition. 

Charles Proteus Steinmetz. 


Schenectady, September ^ 1909. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


With the fourth edition, ^^Theoretical Elements of Electrical 
Engineering^’ has been radically revised and practically rewritten. 
Since 1897 and 1898, when the first editions of ^^Alternating 
Current Phenomena and Theoretical Elements’^ appeared, 
electrical engineering has enormously expanded and diversified. 
New material thus had to be added to the successive editions 
until now it has become utterly impossible to deal with the sub- 
ject matter adequately within the limited scope of the two 
books. Therefore in the present edition everything beyond the 
most fundamental principles of general theory and special ap- 
paratus has been withdrawn, to make room for the adequate rep- 
resentation of the theoretical elements of present-day electrical 
engineering- The same will be done in the new edition of 'Alter- 
nating Current Phenomena,” which is in preparation, and the 
material, which thus does not find room any more in these two 
books, together with such additional matters as the development 
of electrical engineering requires, will be collected in a third 
volume. 

In the present edition, the crank diagram of vector represen- 
tation, and the symbolic method based on it, which denotes the 
inductive impedance by Z = r -f- jx, has been adopted in con- 
formity with the decision of the International Electrical Congress 
of Turin. This crank diagram is somewhat inferior in utility 
to the polar diagram used in the previous editions, since it is 
limited to sine waves. I believe it was adopted without sufficient 
consideration of the relative merits. Nevertheless the advan- 
tage of the use of the same vector representation in all elementary 
text-books on electrical engineering, seems to me to outweigh the 
advantage of the polar diagram resulting from its ability to rep- 
resent waves which are not sines, while in advanced electrical 
engineering both representations will have to remain in use. 

Chables P. Steinmetz. 

Schenectady, N. Y., October, 1915. ' 
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PART I 

GENERAL THEORY 


1. MAGISTETISM AlTD ELECTRIC CURRENT 

1. A magnet pole attracting (or repelling) another magnet 
pole of equal strength at unit distance with unit force^ is called 
a 'unit magnet pole. 

The space surrounding a magnet pole is called a magnetic field 
of force, or magnetic field. 

The magnetic field at unit distance from a unit magnet pole 
is called a nnit magnetic field, and is represented by one line of 
magnetic force (or shortly ^‘one line”) per square continiotor, 
and from a unit magnet pole thus issue a total of 4 r lines of 
magnetic force. 

The total number of lines of force issuing from a magnet pole 
is called its mag'uetic fhbx. 

The magnetic flux of a magnet pole of strength m is, 

4^ = 4 tm. 

At the distance I from a magnet pole of strength m, and 
therefore of flux = 4 Tm, assuming a uniform distribution in 
all directions, the magnetic field has the intensity, 

jr _ ^ ^ 

^ 471^2 ■” p' 

since the $ lines issuing from the pole distribute over the area 
of a sphere of radius I, that is, the area 4 tV^. 

A magnetic field of intensity H exerts upon a magnet pole 
of strength m the force, 

mH, 

Thus two magnet poles of strengths mi and ma, and distance 
I from each other, exert upon each other the force, 

mim^ 

^ That is, at 1 em. distance with such force asto giveto the inasB of Igrarn 
the acceleration of 1 cm. per second. 
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2. Electric currents produce magnetic fields also; that is^ 
the space surrounding the conductor carrying an electric current 
is a magnetic field, which appears and disappears and varies 
with the current producing it, and is indeed an essential part 
of the phenomenon called an electric current. 

Thus an electric current represents a magnetomotive force 
(m.m.L). 

The magnetic field of a straight conductor, whose return 
conductor is so far distant as not to affect the field, consists of 
lines of force surrounding the conductor in concentric circles. 
The intensity of this magnetic field is directly proportional 
to the current strength and inversely proportional to the dis- 
tance frona the conductor. 

Since the lines of force of the magnetic field produced by 
an electric current return into themselves, the magnetic field 
is a magnetic circuit. Since an electric current, at least a steady 
current, can exist only in a closed circuit, electricity flowB 
in an electric circuit. The magnetic circuit produced by an 
electric current surrounds the electric circuit through which 
the electricity flows, and inversely. That is, the electric circuit 
and the magnetic circuit are interlinked with each other. 

Unit current in- an electric circuit is the current which produces 
in a magnetic circuit of unit length the field intensity 47 r, that 
is, produces as many lines of force per square centimeter as 
issue from a unit magnet pole. 

In unit distance from an electric conductor carrying unit 
current, that is, in a magnetic circuit of length 2 t, the field 

intensity is ^ = 2, and in the distance 2 the field intensity 

is unity; that is, unit current is the current which, in a straight 
conductor, whose return conductor is so far distant as not to 
affect its magnetic field, produces field intensity 2 in unit distance 
from the conductor. 

One-tenth of unit current is the practical unit, called cweowyere. 

3. One ampere in an electric circuit or turn, that is, one 
ampere-turn, thus produces in a magnetic circuit of unit length 
the field intensity 0.4 t, and in a magnetic circuit of length 

Z the field intensity ^ , and F ampere-turns produce in a 

magnetic circuit of length I the field intensity: 

„ OAttF .. 

j — hnes of force per sq. cm. 
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regardless whether the F ainperc-turns are due to V ainf)er(iR 

E 

in a single turn, or 1 amp. in E turns, or amp(5rc?s in n turriH, 

7i 

F, that is, the procliKd, of a-mpen^s and turns, is e-a,ll(Hl 'magiiHo- 
motive force (m.m.f.). 

The in.rn.f. per unit kaigth of magnetie (ureuit, or ratio, 

ni.m.f. 

haigth of niagneti<i eireuit 

is (!all(Hl the magnetizing forcCj or mcupuiic gradient. 

Hence, mnn.f. is expr(‘ss<Hl in ampera-tur'n.s; rnagiud-izinp; 
force in ampere-turns per aniLinieter (or in praciticu^ fn^pu^ntly 
ampere-turns per inch), field intemsity in lines of magmdic? forctc^ 
per square centimeter. 

At the distances I from t.h(‘. conductor of a, loop or circuiit of 
F ainpere-turns,whos(i roixirn conductor is so far distant as not 
to affect the field, assuming the m.m.f. = F, simui tin; l(mgth of 
the magnetic circuit — 2 ttIj w(^ obtain as the magnctijsiag forc(^, 

^ ^ 2 h’ 


aiul iiH tlui fuild irdcsuHity, 

// - 0.4 tt / - 


0.2 F 
I 


4. The magnetic field of an (‘.liHitric einniit e.onniHting of two 
parallel conductora (or any nuniber of coaduotorH, in a poly- 
phase system), as the two wires of a transinission line, can ho 
considered as the superposition' of the w^parate fields of tlio 
conductors (consisting of eonemitric circles). Thus, if th(>re are 
I amperes in a circuit consisting of two parallel <:ondu<d,ors 
(conductor and return conductor), at the distanci! h from the 
first and from the second conductor, the respective fiehl 
intensities arc, 


Hi 


and 


0 . 2 / 

li’ 


Ih 


0 . 2 / 

and the resultant field intensity, if r s 
tions of the two fiidds, 

H = V//,*+7/2» + 2//,//, cosr', 

0.2/ . 

“ /(fj ^ "(■ ■+■ 2 fjfs COST- 


angle between the diree- 
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In the plane of the conductors, where the two fields are in 
the same or opposite direction, the resultant field intensity is, 
„ 0.2 1 ih±h) 

^ " hk 

where the plus sign applies to the space between, the minus 
sign the space outside of the conductors. 

The resultant field of a circuit of parallel conductors con- 
sists of excentric circles, interlinked with the conductors, and 
crowded together in the space between the conductors as shown 
in Fig. 1 by drawn lines. 



Fig. 1, — Magnetic field of parallel conductors. 


The magnetic field in the interior of a spiral (solenoid, helix, 
coil) carrying an electric current consists of straight lines. 

6. If a conductor is coiled in a spiral of I centimeter axial 

N 

length of spiral, and N turns, thus n = y turns per centimeter 

length of spiral, and I — current, in amperes, in the conductor, 
the m.m.f. of the spiral is 

F = IN, 

and the magnetizing force in the middle of the spiral, assuming 
the latter of very great length, 

f = nl = jl, 

thus the field intensity in the middle of the spiral or solenoid, 

H = 0.4 rf 
= 0.4 imZ. 
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Strictly this i.s true only in tlu> ini<l<ll<* jjarl of n Hjiinil of 
such length that the in.in.f. consumed by llie exforn.'il or mag- 
netic I’cturn circuit of th(^ spiral is negligifile cornpan-d «i<h 
the m.m.f. consumed by tlu^ inagne(i<; circuit in llm inferior 
of the spiral, or in an (uidhiss spiral, (hat is, u spiral whose axis 
curves l>ack into its(5lf, as a spiral \vhos<‘ axis is curv<'d in a 
circle. 

MagiKdomotive force /'” applies to the' lolal ntagm-lie eirciiil, 
or part of the jnagmdic cinmit. It is nn-asiired in .•iinpere. 
turns. 

Magnetizing fonas / is tla^ m.m.f. per unit h-ngflt of imig 
netie circuit. It is measured in amjaa'c-tunis per eenliineter. 

Field intcuisity // is tlu^ number of linc.s of force per sipinie 
centimeter. 

If I - length of th(! magnetic circuit or a part of the juagnelic 
circuit, 


/'■ - //, 

// - 0.4 7f/ 
- I.2o7/ 


/ 

/ 

/ 


/■’ 

r 

// 

0.4 »’ 
0 . 70(1 U. 


6. The preceding appliew only to iiiagnidiit fields in air or 
other unmagnotic materials. 

If the medium in whicli tin; magnetic field is establbin-d i-> a 
magiKitic inat(wial, tln^ luunber af limxs of foisa* per eipi.are 
centirnebu' is (lifT{W(mt and usually many fimes gre.aler. (.‘^lighllv 
le.ss in diamagnetic muferials.) 


The ratio of the number of linr>s of force in n mediinn. to llte 
number of lines of fona*. which the same inaginU i/.ing force would 
produce in air (or rather in a vacuum), i.s .-ailed the ,il„hh, 

or magnetic conductivity g of the medium. 

Xlie number of liiu-s of forcf js-r s(iuarc .•.•nlinieler in a imig 
netic medium is called tlu; 7nn{/Mtic, iiidurfion /I. 'fhe nuinher 
of lines of force produced l.y tin- sum.! magnetizing force in air. 
or rather, in the vacuum, is calhal the JiM inh iiMity //. 

In air, magnetic imluction fi and fi.-l.l intensity // are equal. 

As a rule, the magnetizing fore* in a mtigtielie eiremt is 
changed by the introduction of the magnetie material, dim to the 
change of distribution of the mtignetiiT flux. 

The permeability of air - 1 and is const ant. 
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The permeability of iron and oilier ni:i);nelie malerialH vnricH 
with the magnetizing force between a little above 1 and valtie.H 
beyond 10,000 in soft iron. 

The magnetizing force / in a imHlhim of pvnnvnldViiy ^ pro- 
duces the field intensity H - 0.4 tt/ and tlio iuHgrH*tic‘ imliiofioii 
B = 0.4 TTfjif, 

examples 

7. (1) A pull of 2 grains at 4 cm. radius is r(^<|uircrl to liolil a 
horizontal bar magnet 12 cm. in Icmgth, pivi^tcfl ni its 

in a position at right angl(^s to tlu* magnetic meridian. Wliiti 
is the intensity of the poles of tlH‘ magm*/, ami the ninnlaT <if 
lines of magnetic force issuing from eacli polc% if the horizoiiliil 
intensity of the terrestrial magnetif’ fieh! 11 0,2, and I fie 

acceleration of gravity == 080? 

The distance between tlu^ poles of the bar magnet may fie 
assumed as five-sixths of its huigth. 

Let m = intensity of magnet poles. / 5 is the nidiuH rut 

which the terrestrial magmdisin acts. 

Thus 2mHl = 27n - tonpie (*xc*rti*d by flu* fmreHtrrnl 
magnetism. 

2 grams weight = 2 X 080 - 1000 units of for<*e. 'riiesi* ni 
4 cm. radius give the iorfjue 4 X 1000 ■ 78*10 // rm. 

Hence 2 m = 7840. 

m = 3920 is the strexigth of each rnagnel jmle and 

# = 47 rm = 49,000, tlie imnd)(*r of lim*Hof fom* issuing frcirn 
each pole. 

8. (2) A conductor eunyirig 100 iimp. runs in tin* direr- 
tion of the magnetic nieridiaii. What position will u iaini}MU4ii 
needle assume, when held ladow the* coridiif'tor at it distafiro nf 
50 cm., if the intensity of the ferrestrial magnetic field is 0,2? 

The intensity of tlxe xnagindit^ fif4d of 100 aiii|n, fMI riii. 

0 2/ IttO 

from the conductor, is H — ■* (L2 X rii 9.4, thr* direr- 

tion is at right angles to the conductor, thiif is, iii right aiigl« 
to the terrestrial magnetic field. 

If r = angle betwcien compass needle arid ilic^ north pci!# iif 

the magnetic meridian, lo = haigth of n<*cdlt% m - iiiteiwity of 

its magnet pole, the torque of the terrestriiil iriiigricitisiti is II inlt 

sin r = 0.2mZosin r, the torque of the current m 

rr 7 0,2 1 mUemT , 

Hmlo cos r == * — ' ® 0.4 iWiCtiST. 
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In equilibrium, 0,2 mZo sin r — ().4m/o bun r 2, 

T = 63.4^ 

9. (3) What is the total inagiieUe flux {)<‘r I - 1000 m. 
passing between the conduetors of a long (lislane(‘ t ntnsmission 
line carrying J amperes of eurnuil., if la • ().S2ein. is ili<‘ (linin ' 
eter of the conductors (No. 0 Ih & S.), 4 -- rm, the Hpuf*iiig 
or distance between th(un? 



Fig. 2. — -Diagram of tranHiiuHsion linct for indtirljuirt* 


At distance 4 from the cenUu* of on<i of th(^ eondnetm*s (Fig. 2), 
the length of the magnetic cinunt surrounding fids eondurtor 
is 2 7rlrf the m.ni.f., / ampiu’e-turns; thus th(^ magnet i/Jng form 

/ == the field intensit^'^ II - 0.4 rf ^ ^ anrl tla^ 

flux in thezoned4isrf4> 0,2 /W4^ ^ 

L-r 

surface of the conductor to tfu; nc^xt conductor is. 


0.211 


, n-0.2 Ilfllr 

.h: 

log, I, 


*21 

0,2 // log^ 




The same flux is produced l)y the return ronducfor in the 
same direction, thus the total flux passing between the fraiiH* 
mission wires is, 

2<I> = 0.4 

M 

or per 1000 m. = 10» cm. length, 

90 

2 $ = 0.4 X 10» / log. g2 “ (1-4 X 10* X 4.70 / « 0.18H X 10* I, 
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or 0.188 I megalines or millions of lines per line of lOOO 
of which 0.094 / megalines surround each of tlu', two conductors. 

10. (4) In an alternator each pole has to carry i)A millicMis 
of lines, or 6.4 megalines magnetic flux. How nuiny ainpc- re- 
turns per pole are required to produce this flux, if the magnetic 



circuit in the armature of laminated iron has the ercii« mu^tiiiii 
of 930 sq. cm. and the length of 15 cm., the air-gap betwif^^ii 
stationary field poles and revolving armature is 0.§5 ctii» in 
length and 1200 sq. cm. in section, the field pole is 2G.3 «». 
in length and 1076 sq. cm. in section, and is of laminated 


II 
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and the outside return circuit or yoke lian a length per pole of 
20 cm. and 2250 sq. cm. section, and in of (^imt inni? 

The magnetic densities are: Bi — 6880 iri th(^ aniiaUm% /hi 
5340 in the air-gap, Ih = 5950 in the fu'id pol(% and /It 2850 
in the yoke. The permeability of hIkhO. iron in gj 2550 iif 
Bi = 6880, M3 == 2380 at Ih = 5950. Th<t jx^nneability of vhhI 

iron is ma = 280 at B 4 = 2850. Thus the ru*ld inbawHy^// ^ j 

is: Hi == 2.7, H 2 = 5340, Hu - 2.5, //^ - 10.2. 

7/ 


The magnetizing force (/ 


0.4 TT 


h /i 2.15, /, 


4250, 


fa = 1.99, /4 = 8.13 ainpere-turnH p(*r (;(ad.iinc‘f(»r. Tlnin the 
m.m.f. (F = fl) is: Fi = 32 , ^*2 = 4040, /’a » 52, /^'i 163, m 

the total m.m.f. per pole is 

F = Fi + F 2 + Fa + F 4 - 4290 arnp(‘nst.urnH. 


The permeability m of iiuignetic, maUaialrt vuri(‘H with fin* 
density 5, thus tables or curvets have to be* used for f hoHi* (piaii* 
titles. Such curves are usually niadi*. out for deiiHify li ainl 
magnetizing force/, so that the inagnetizitig forca*/ c»c»rn*H|iofid- 
ing to the density B can be d(u-iv(t<l dircicily from tlm mirvi*. 
Such a set of curves is given in Fig. 3. 


2, MAGNETISM AND E.M.F. 

11 . In an electric conductor moving r<*Iatively to a magmatic 
field, an e.m.f. Ls gencratcal proportional to tljc rate c4 ini fling 
of the lines of magnetic fonx*. by tlu? (^onducd.c^r. 

Unit e.m.f, is the e.m.f. geiuu’abul in a ccanluctor cutting one 
line of magnetic force p(*r second. 

10^ times unit e.m.f. is the* practical unit, calh*d fhi* vdi. 

Coiling the conductor n fold inen^ases Urn iMiii. n fold, liy 
cutting each line of magnetic force* n t imen. 

In a closed electric circuit the e.m.f. j^roiluccH mi diTinr 
current. 

The ratio of e.m.f. to (jlectric current prcxiiiced iheridiy i« 
called the resistance of the electrie cireuit. 

Unit resistance is the reHistaiice of a eirruifc in which unil, 
e.m.f. produces unit current. 

10» times unit resistance is the practical unit, calliKl the 
ohm. 


m 
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elements of ELECTRICAL ENCINKERINd 

The ohm is the resistance of a circuit, in which I vc^lt 
produces 1 amp. 

The resistance per unit length and unit f^c'ction of a coin 1 net <*r 
is called its resistivity, p. 

The resistivity p is a constant of the mat(‘rial, varying with 
the temperature. 

The resistance r of a conductor of length I, area or scarticni A , 

... Ip 

and resistivity p is r = 

12. If the current in the electric circuit changes, HtartH, f#r 
stops, the corresponding change of the magnetic field o! tlif' 
current generates an e.ini in the coruliK^tor (uirrying the currerit , 
which is called the of sdf-induction. 

If the e.m.f. in an electric cinmit moving relatively In ii 
magnetic field produces a current in the cinuiit, the niiigrietif? 
field produced by this current is called its magnetic reacUmi. 

The fundamental law of self-induction and magnetic ri*mikm 
is that these effects take place in such a direction as to 
their cause (Lentz's law). 

Thus the e.m.f. of self-induction during an in{!reaBe of cttirrc*iil 
is in the opposite direction, during a decreases of current in tlir 
same direction as the e.m.f. producing the curri*nt. 

The magnetic reaction of the current produced in a eiremii 
moving out of a magnetic field is in the same direction, in m 
circuit moving into a magnetic field in opposite direction to Itio 
magnetic field. 

Essentially, this law is nothing but a conclusion from the law 
of conservation of energy. 


EXAMPLES 

13. (1) An electromagnet is placed so that one pole sur- 
■rounds the other pole cyfindrically as shown in section in Fig. 4 , 
and a copper cylinder revolves between these poles at 3'OMI mv. 
per min. What is the e.m.f. generated Ijetwc^m the ends of this 
cylinder, if' the magnetic flux of the eleetromagnat ii # * 2§ 
megalines? 

During each revolution the cop|>er cylinder cuts 25 nni^gai- 
lines. It makes 50 rev. per sec. Thus it cuts. 50 X 25 X 10* 
12.5 X 10® lines of magnetic flux per second* Hence the 
ated e.m.f. is = 12.5 volts. 


GENERATION OF EM,F, 


II 


Such a machine is called a ^'unipolar/' or more properly u 
“non-polar"’ or an ''acyclic/' generator. 

14. (2) The field spools of the 2()-pole alternator in Sort ion 
1, Example 4, are wound each with 010 tiumn of wir<^ No. 7 
(B. & S.), 0.106 sq. cm. in cross section aiid KK) (un. ni(*an long! It 
of turn. The 20 spools are eonneet(‘(l in H(‘ri(‘H. I low iriitny 
amperes and how many volts arc rcKjiUired fitr <‘Xcif aiion of 

this alternator field, if the resistivity of (‘oppeu’ is l.H X 10 ^ 
ohms per cm.^ ^ 



Since 616 turns on each field spool an? umid, and I2H0 imtpeie^ 

4280 

turns required, the current is “ 0.0i> ittnp. 

The resistance of 20 spools of 01 6 turns of HU) nti. length, 
0.106 sq. cm. section, and 1.8 X 10 " nwiHfivily is, 

20 X 616 X 160 X 1.8 X 10 « 

“ 0.106 - .'i:i.2 <.hmH. 

and the o.m.f. nxiuired, 6.05 X HH.'J « 2:10 volls. 


3. GENERATION OF E.M.F. 

16. A closed conductor, convolution or turn, revolving in n 
magnetic field, passes during each nsvolution through two 
positions of maximum inclosuro of lines of magnetic form 
A in Fig. 6, and two positions of zero inclosure of lines of mag- 

netic force B in Fig. 6. 

> cm.> refers to a cube whoso side is I cm., and should not tie confused 
With eu. cm. 
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Thus it cuts during each revolution four tincies the lines of 
force inclosed in the position of maximum inclosure. 

If $ = the maximum number of lines of force inclosed by 
the conductor, / = the frequency in revolutions per second or 
cycles, and n = number of convolutions or turns of the con- 
ductor, the lines of force cut per second by the conductor, and 
thus the average generated e.m.f. is, 

E = 4 absolute units, 

= 4/?^^ 10“® volts. 


A B 



Fig. 5. — Generation of e.m.f. 


If f is given in hundreds of cycles, 4> in megalines, 

E = 4: fn^ volts. 

If a coil revolves with uniform velocity through a uniform 
magnetic field, the magnetism inclosed by the coil at any instant’ 
is, 

4> cos r 

where = the maximum magnetism inclosed by the coil and 
r = angle between coil and its position of maximum inclosure 
of magnetism. 

The e.m.f. generated in the coil, which varies with the rate of 
cutting or change of ^ cos r, is thus, 

e = Eo sin r, 

where Eo is the maximum value of e.m.f., which takes place for 
r = 90°, or at the position of zero inclosure of magnetic flux 
since in this position the rate of cutting is greatest. 

2 

Since avg. (sin r) = the average generated e.m.f. is, 

E^-Ec. 

TC 


GENE RATION OF E.ME. 




Since, however, we found al)<)V(‘ (.hat 

E = 4 fn4> is th(^ av(n*agc^ ^»:t‘n(‘ra((‘d (‘.tn.f., 
it follows that 

Eq = 2 7 r/nfT> is the ?rtaxhNU7N, and 
e = 2 Trfn4^ sin r tlui inManta ncoiih {jvncrntvd rjn.f. 


L, 

"I- 


"? i’ 


/"f, 




The interval between like poles 
forms 360 electrical-spacai d(i- 
greeS; and in the two-pole mod(‘l 
these are identical with thci 
mechanical-space degrees. Witli 
uniform rotation, Fig. 6, tlu^ 
space angle, r, is proportional (.o 
time. Time angles arc designatcHl 
by 6, and with uniform rotation 
0 = r, T being measured in (dec- 
trical-space degrees. 

The period of a complete cycle is 300 time d<*grceH, 2 w nr 
secondf. In the two-pohi moded the period of a cy(d(» is (hid of 

one complete revolution, and in a 2 n;rp<d(* machine, 
of one revolution. 


Fio, i>. 


( H'lMTHt !«in of C‘ Itl .f . 

hv rotiifioa, 


of ihid. 


Thus, d - 2Tft 

e = 2 7r/ad> sin 2 wft. 

If the time is not counted from Uic moment of mnximiim 
inclosure of magnetic flux, hut h th<- time nt thin momcnl, 
we have 

e = 2 7rjn<i> sin 2 w / (I - /|) 
or, e = 2 7r/w‘l>Hin (0 - f),), 

where $1 = 2 7r/fi is the angle at which th«! position of ninxi- 
mum inclosure of ictagnetic flux tak<w place, amt is citnctf iln 
phase. 

These e.m.fs. arc alternating. 

If at the moment of mvci-sal of the r*.m.f. the comiccl ions 
between the coil and the external circuit are rev«‘m*d, the e.m.f, 
in the external circuit is pulsating lM*twe(‘a zer<i nml A*«, hut 
has the same average value E. 

If a number of coils connected in series follow eacdi other 
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successively in their rotation through the magnetic field, as the 
armature coils of a direct-current machine, and the connections 
of each coil with the external circuit are reversed at the moment 
of reversal of its e.m.f., their pulsating e.m.fs. superimposed in 
the external circuit make a more or less steady or continuous 
external e.m.f. 

The average value of this e.m.f. is the sum of the average values 
of the e.m.fs. of the individual coils. 

Thus in a direct-current machine, ii ^ = maximum flux in- 
closed per turn, n = total number of turns in series from com- 
mutator brush to brush, and f = frequency of rotation through 
the magnetic field. 

E = 4: fn^ = generated e.m.f. (4> in megalines, / in 
hundreds of cycles per second). 

This is the formula of the direct-current generator. 

EXAMPLES 

17, (1) A circular wire coil of 200 turns and 40 «m. mean 
diameter is revolved around a vertical axis. What is the 
horizontal intensity of the magnetic field of the earth, if at a 
speed of 900 rev. per min. the average e.m.f generated in the coil 
is 0.028 volt? 

The mean area of the coil is = 1255 sq. cm., thus the 

terrestrial flux inclosed is 1255 H, and at 900 rev. per min. or 
15 rev. per sec., this flux is cut 4 X 15 = 60 times per second by 
each turn, or 200 X 60 = 12,000 times by the coil. Thus the 
total number of lines of magnetic force cut by the conductor 
per second is 12,000 X 1255 iif = 0.151 X 10® if , and the average 
generated e.m.f. is 0.151 if volts. Since this is = 0.028 volt, 
if = 0.186. 

18. (2) In a 550-volt direct-current machine of 8 poles and 
drum armature, running at 500 rev. per min., the average vol- 
tage per commutator segment shall not exceed 11, each armature 
coil shall contain one turn only, and the number of commutator 
segments per pole shall be divisible by 3, so as to use the machine 
as three-phase converter. What is the magnetic flux per field 
pole? 

550 volts at 11 volts per commutator segment gives 50, or as 
next integer divisible by 3, n == 51 segments or turns per pole. 


POWER AND EFFECTIVE VAIAIEE 
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8 poles give 4 cycles per revolution, 500 n^v. p(‘r niin. given 
50^^ = g,33 rev. per hoo, Thun the frcKpieucty is/ 4 X 
= 33.3 cycles p(;r stujond. 

The generated e.rn.f. is E ~ 550 volts, thus by the; formula 
direct-current generator, 

E — 4 /n4>, 


or, 550 4 X 0.333 X 51 4», 

4> == 8.1 in(‘galim%s p(*r pole. 

19. (3) What is the e.in.f. g(‘m‘.rat(*d in a single lurn (»f a 
20-p()le alternator running at 200 r(‘V. per min., ilirmigh a 
magnetic field of 6.4 mcigalincH p(^r pol<‘? 


The fniquency is / — 





20 X 200 
2 X GO 
A'o sin T, 

2 7r/fi4>, 


cf) (i.4^ 


n - 1, 

/ - 0.333. 


33.3 cyc.les. 


Thus, Eo - 2 TT X 0.333 X 6.4 13.4 volts inaxirriimi, or 

e = 13.4 sin $. 


4. POWER AND EFFECTIVE VALUES 

20. The power of thc! coiitirmouH E prodtitdiig eon« 

tinuous current / is P » El. 

The e.rn.f. conHumed by n^sistance r in Ei - /r, fliim the 
power consumed l)y resislanccj r is P /v\ 

Either Ei = then the total power in the circuit in ctin- 
sumed by the resistamu^, or Ah < A’, then only a jairt the 
power is conHurned by the resistance, the renminiler by mmm 
counter e.rn.f., E — Eu 

If an. alternating current i ^ /» sin 0 immvn through a resist* 
ance r, the power consumed by th<» resistamte* is, 

I 

ih /oVmii’ff » 2 e — ww'itf), 

thus varies with twice ttie frequeimy of tlK? <rtirr«uit, iwtwotiH 
zero and Io*r, 

The average power consumed by resistaiieij r is, 

since avg. (cos) « 0. 
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Thus the alternating current i = lo si^e d consumes in a resist- 
ance r the same effect as a continuous current of intensity 

h 


I = 


V2 


The value I = is called the effective value of the alter- 
nating current i = lo sin 6; since it gives the same effect. 

Eo 

Analogously E — is the effective value of the alternating 

e.m.f., e ^ Eq sin B. 

Since Eq = 2'jrfn^, it follows that 

E — \/2 Trfn^ 

= 4 . 44 / 71 $ 


is the effective alternating e.m.f, generated in a coil of turns n 
rotating at a frequency of / (in hundreds of cycles per second) 
through a magnetic field of $ megalines of force. 

This is the formula of the alternating-current generator. 

21. The formula of the direct-current generator, 

E = 4/n$, 

holds even if the e.m.fs. generated in the individual turns are 
not sine waves, since it is the average generated e.m.f. 

The formula of the 'alternating-current generator, 

E = 7r/n$, 

does not hold if the waves are not sine waves, since the ratios of 
average to maximum and of maximum to effective e.m.f. are 
changed. 

If the variation of magnetic flux is not sinusoidal, the effective 
generated alternating e.m.f. is, 

E = y \/2 7r/n$, 

1 

7 is called the form factor of the wave, and depends upon 
its shape, that is, the distribution of the magnetic flux in the 
magnetic field. 

Frequently form factor is defined as the ratio of the effect- 
ive to the average value. This definition is undesirable since it 
gives for the sine wave, which is always considered the standard 
wave, a value differing from one. 


POWER AND EFFECTIVE V ALU EH 
EXAMPLES 
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22 . (1) In a star-coniKictcHl 2()-p()lci thr(^(‘,-phas<^ nuK^fiiiu^, n^- 
volving at 33.3 cyck^s or 200 rov. pen* inin., l-h(^ niag!H‘.|,i{5 flux 
per pole is 6.4 megalincs- Tlu^ arruaiurc^ eontains ()n(‘. slot [>c‘r 
pole and phase, and each slot contains 3(> conduc.i.ors. All tlu^sci 
conductors are (tonnectcid in seri(‘s. What is tlu^ (‘fT(‘c,(,ive (‘.rn.f. 
per circuit, and what tlu^ efT(‘<div(^ (Mu.f. ))(‘tvv(^en tlic, tcu-ruinals 
of the machine? 

Twenty slots of 36 conductors give 720 conductors, or 360 
turns in scries. Thus th(^ cfTcad-ivci c.ni.f. is, 

El = \/2 TrfnJb 

= 4.44 X 0.333 X 360 X (>.4 
= 3400 volts per circuit. 

The e.m.f. bcitwc^cm tlu^ tc^nninals of a sfar-conruudcal thnnv 
phase machine is the n^sultant of the (‘.in.fs. of th(‘ t.wo pluiw^H, 
which differ by 60 d(‘gre(»H, and is thus 2 Him i){f — tinu^s 
that of one phase, thus, 

E ^ El \/3 

6000 volts (‘ffective. 


23 . ( 2 ) The conduc^tor of the machines has a sc^dJon of 0.22 
sq. cm. and a mean knigth of 240 crn. per ttirn. At a rc^sisiivity 
(resistance per unit section and unit length) of c,o[)p(T of p 
1.8 X what is the e.m.f. constimed in thc^ rruudiiru^ by tlie 
resistance, and what the pow(;r cttuisumc^d at 460 kw. output? 
450 kw. output is 150,000 watts per phasi*, or (urcuit, thus 

the current J = 44.2 ainpc‘n»H <‘fT(*ctive. 

The resistance of 360 iuniH of 240 cm. kmgfh, 0.22 sep cm. 
section and 1.8 X 10”'® rc^sistivity, is 


r 


360 X 240 X 1.8 X Hr® 

0.22 


<1.71 <dunH |H*r circuit. 


# 

44.2 amp. X 0.71 ohms gives 31.5 volts p(»r circuit arid (44.2)® 
X 0.71 == 1400 watts per circuit, ora total of 3 X 14<H) « 4200 
watts loss. 

24 . (3) What is the rndf-inducdance wire* of a thrc*c- 
phase line of 14 miles length consisting of three wires No. 0 
Hd = 0.82 cm.), 45 cm. apart, transmitting tint output of this 
450 kw. 5000-volt throe-pliasit machine? 

2 
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450 kw. at 5900 volts gives 44.2 amp. per line. 44.2 amp. 
effective gives 44.2\/2 = 62.5 amp. maximum. 

14 miles = 22,400 m. The magnetic flux produced by J 
amperes in 1000 m. of a transmission line of 2 wires 45 cm. 
apart and 0.82 cm. diameter was found in paragraph 1, example 
3, as 2 = 0.188 X 10® J, or 4> = 0.094 X 10® I for each wire. 

Thus at 22,300 m. and 62.5 amp. maximum, the flux per 
wire is 

<i> = 22.3 X 62.5 X 0.094 X 10® = 131 megalines. 

Hence the generated e.m.f., effective value, at 33.3 cycles is, 

E = '\/2 7rf^ 

= 4.44 X 0.333 X 131 
= 193 volts per line; 

the maximum value is, 

Eq = E X -\/2 = 273 volts per line; 


and the instantaneous value, 

e = Eo sin {6 — 6i) = 273 sin {$ — di ) ; 


or, since ^ = 2 = 210 1 we have, 

e = 273 sin ‘210 (f — h). 



Fig. 7. — ^Diagram of bipolar generator. 


26 . (4) What is the form 
factor (a) of the e.m.f. gene- 
rated in a single conductor of 
a direct-current machine hav- 
ing 80 per cent, pole arc and 
negligible spread of the mag- 
netic flux at the pole comers, 
and (6) what is the form fac- 
tor of the voltage between two 
collector rings connected to 
diametrical points of the arm- 
ature of such a machine? 

(a) In a conductor during 
the motion from position A, 
shown in Fig. 7, to position 


B, no e.m.f. is generated; 
from position B to C a constant e.m.f. e is generated, from 
C to E again no e.m.f., from to F a constant e.m.f. — e, 


POWEfi AND EFEECITIVE VALUED 


and from F to A aKain zero e.m.f. The e.m.f. wave than iH m 
shown in Fig. 8. 

The average e.m.f. is 

ei = 0.8 e; 

hence, with this average e.m.f., if it were a sine wave, the maxi- 
mum e.m.f. would be 

^2 = 2^1 = 0.47rri, 

and the effective e.m.f. would be 

_ ^2 _ 0.4 -irc 

“ V‘2 ~ V2 


1 

L_ 


! 1 



1 



: 6 

\ 

£ r 


* 1 

1 

j ^ ^ 

i c 


Pi<i. 8.— E.m.f. of a ninglo conductor, dirowt-ourront mitrhino 
/ 80 per cent, polo are. 


The actual square of the e.m.f. is c* for 80 ptir cent, and zero 
for 20 per cent, of the’ period, and tho average or moan squan* 
thus is 

0.8 

and therefore the actual effective value*, 

C4 « e\/0.8. 


The form factor y, or tho ratio of tiie ncttial offiudive valu(* 
64 to the effective value Cj of a sine wave <tf the wimts mean 
value and thus the same magnetic flux, then i« 



VlO 

T 


™» 1.00(1; 

that is, practically unity. 

(b) While the collector leads a, b move from the position F, 
C, as shown in 6 , to B, E, constant voltage E exists lK»tw«?n 
them, the conductors which, leave the field at C being repla«!«l 
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by the conductor's entering the field at B, During the motion 
of the leads a, b from 5, E to C, F, the voltage steadily decrea^aes, 
reverses, and rises again, to — E, as the conductors entering the 
field at E have an e.m.f. opposite to that of the conductors 
leaving at C. Thus the voltage wave is, as shown by Fig- ^7 
triangular, with the top cut off for 20 per cent, of the half wave. 



Fig. 9. — E.Dji.f. between two collector rings connected to diametrical points 
of the armature of a bipolar machine having 80 per cent, pole arc. 


Then the average e.m.f. is 

OAF 

ei^ 0.2E + 2X = 0.6 E. 

The maximum value of a sine wave of this average value is 
C2 = 2 ~ 

and the effective value corresponding thereto is 

_ 62 0.3 ttE 

V2~ ~VT' 

The actual voltage square is for 20 per cent, of the tinae, and 
rising on a parabolic curve from 0 to during 40 per cent- of 
the time, as shown in dotted lines in Fig. 9. 

The area of a parabolic curve is width times one-thirU of 
height, or 

OAE^ 

, 


hence, the mean square of voltage is 

0.4 

0.2 E^ +2 X 

and the actual effective voltage is 


lAE^ 

"T"’ 
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hence, the form factor is 


7 = 


C4 

€:} 


1 /28() 
TT V27 


1.025, 


or, 2.5 per cent, higher than wit h a sira^ vvav(^ 


6. SELF-INDUCTANCE AND MUTUAL INDUCTANCE 


26, The number of inierlinkagc^s of a,n (‘I(*et.ric eir<*uit vvif li 
the lines of magnetic force of tlie flux prodinaul by unit eurr<»nt 
in the circuit is called the inductance of th(^ (‘inuiif.. 

The number of interlinkag(^s of an (‘l(‘c.f ri<^ <nr<’uit witii (lu^ 
lines of magnetic for(‘(^ of the flux prodinuu! by unit eurnurt in 
a second electric (urcuit is calhal (.h(^ miiliud inducUincr of (hc» 
second upon the first circuit. It is <‘(jual to tlu^ inutuiil induc- 
tance of the first upon the second circuit, us will be hchui, and 
thus is called the mutual inducbincc^ b(ttw<am th(* two cinudtH. 

The number of inbu'linkugc^s of an chartru^ cinmit with tin* 
lines of magneti(t flux prodiuual l)y unit <uuTe.nt In this circudt 
and interlinked with a second curcuit is calhal tin* Htif- 
inductance of the circniit. 

If i « current in a circuit of n turns, flux prcnltnaal 
thereby and interlinked with the circuit, is tin* total number 

of interlinkages, and L — tluj inductaiua^ of f ln» einniii. 

% 

If ^ is proportional to the curnmt i and ilut number of iiiriiH a, 


4 * 


nt 

(R^ 


ft 

and L the indtictancc!, 


(R is called the reluctance and ni the rri.m.f. cd the magnetii! 
circuit. 

In magnetic circuits the reluctance (H hiis a poHitiiin Hitiiilar 
to that of resistance r in (‘lectric circuit h. 

The reluctance m, and therefore ihi* inductance, is not con- 
stant in circuits containing magiudic iniitc*rialH, such us iron, etc. 

If is the reluctance of a magnetic eircuiit inff*rlinkf*fl \¥itlt 
two electric circuits of ni and t-urim resfuadively, ihe flux 
produced by unit current in the first circuit and interiiiiki^d witti 

the second circuit is and the mutual indu<*tanei! of Hm first 
upon the secx>nd circuit is M * tliat is, eiiimt to the 
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mutual inductance of the second circuit upon the first circuit, 
as stated above. 

If no flux leaks between the two circuits, that is, if all flux m 
interlinked with both circuits, andZ/i = inductance of the first, 
L 2 = inductance of the second circuit, and M = mutual indue- 
tance, then 

= L 1 L 2 . 

If flux leaks between the two circuits, then 
In this case the total flux produced by the first^circuit con- 
sists of a part interlinked with the second circuit also, the run- 
tual inductance, and a part passing between the two circuits, 
that is, interlinked with the first circuit only, its self-inductaric*€** 
27 . Thus, if Li and L 2 are the inductances of the two circuit h, 

— and “ is the total flux produced by unit current in the firnt 

Ui riz 

and second circuit respectively. 

L S 

Of the flux — a part — ^ is interlinked with the first circuit 


only, Si being its self-inductance or leakage inductance, and it 
M . 

part — interlinked with the second circuit also, M being the 
mutual inductance and — = ~ 4- — . 

ni ui Uz 


Thus, if 


Li and L 2 = inductance. 

Si and S 2 = self-inductance, 

M = mutual inductance of two circuits of n |aii€i 
712 turns respectively, we have 


Li Si M 

Til Ui 712 


^ ^§2 M 

712 712 '' Til 


or 

or 


Li= Sy + ^M L* = & + - if, 

7h ni ^ 

= (Li — /Si)(Z/2 — <82). 


The practical unit of inductance is 10® times the absolute 
umt or 10® times the number of interlinkages per ampere (since 
1 amp. = 0.1 tmit current), and is called the heTiry (h); O.OCJl 
of it is called the milheTiry (mh.). 

The number of interlinkages of i amperes in a circuit of 
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L henry inductance is iL 10^ lines of fom^ turns, and thus tlu* 
e.m.f. generated by a change of current di in lime dt is 


di 

6 L 10** abnolutc units 

dt 


di 

di 


L volts. 


A change of current of 1 amp. pc‘r sceond in the circuit of ! 
h. inductance generates 1 volt. 


EXAMPLES 


28 . (1) What is the indu(;tanc(^ of thci field of a 20-poIe 
alternator, if the 20 field spools ar<i conneci(Hl in H(u*it‘H, eiK^h 
spool contains 616 turns, and 6.95 amp. prodmu^s 6.4 mega- 
lines per pole? 

The total number of turns of all 20 spools is 20 X 616 
12,320 Each is intcrlinkcHl with 6.4 X 10^ liiuis, thus i\w tcdal 
number of intcrlinkages at 6.95 amp. is 12,320 X 6.4 X 10® » 
78 X 10®. 

6.95 amp, = 0.695 absolute units, hen(‘,e the number of in- 
terlinkages per unit current, or the inductance, is 


78 X 10® 
'^0.695 


112 X 10® « 112 h. 


29 . (2) What is the mutual inductance l)etween an alter- 
nating transmission line and a telephone wire carried for 10 miles 
below and 1.20 ra. distant from the one, 1.50 m, distant from 
the other conductor of the alternating lin^r, an<l what is the 
e.m.f. generated in the telephone wire, if the alternating cir- 
cuit carrier 100 amp. at 60 cycles? 

The mutual inductance between the tcslephone wire iinil the 
electric circuit is the magnetic flux producetl by unit eiirrerit 
in the telephone wire and interlinked with the iiltfiriiatiiig 
circuit, that is, that part of the magnetic flux produc^eci liy tiiiii 
current^ in the telephone wire, which passes Imtween itie dis- 
tances of 1.20 and 1.50 m. 

At the distance i* from the telephone wire the kngtli of tniig- 
netic circuit _ is 2rl*. The magnetking force / * f if f m 

i£Wt^ 
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current in telephone wire in amperes, and the field intensity 

0.2 J 

H — OAirf = -A: — j and the flux in the zone dL is 

t'X 

_ 0.2Il„ 

= —j — - dlx. 
lx 


thus, 




I = 10 miles = 1610 X 10® cm. 
.211 


^120 


dL 


150 


= 322 X 10®71og€ = 72710®; 


or, 72 7 10® interlinkages, hence, for 7 = 10, or one absolute 
unit, 

thus, M = 72 X 10^ absolute units = 72 X 10“"^ h. = 0.72 mh. 

100 amp. effective or 141.4 amp. maximum or 14.14 abso- 
lute units of current in the transmission line produces a 
maximum flux interlinked with the telephone line of 14.14 X 
0.72 X 10~® X 10® = 10.2 megalines. Thus the e.m.f. generated 
at 60 cycles is 

E = 4.44 X 0.6 X 10.2 = 27.3 volts effective. 


6. SELF-INDUCTANCE OF CONTINUOUS-CURRENT 
CIRCUITS 

30. Self-inductance makes itself felt in continuous-current 
circuits only in starting and stopping or, in general, when the 
current changes in value. 

Starting of Current, If r = resistance, L = inductance of 
circuit, E = continuous e.m.f. impressed upon circuit, i == 
current in circuit at time t after impressing e.m.f. 77, and di the 
increase of current during time moment dtj then the increase of 
magnetic interlinkages during time dt is 

Ldi, 

and the e.m.f. generated thereby is 



By Lentz^s law it is negative, since it is opposite to the im- 
pressed e.m.f., its cause. 

Thus the e.m.f. acting in this moment upon the circuit is 

di 

E + e, = E^Lj^^ 
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and the current is 


or, transposing, 


the integral of which is 
rt 


E + ea 
r 

rdt 

~ h 


E - h 


di 

dl 


di 


E 

r 


where — log, c = 
This reduces to 


- j - log, {i - - log. c, 

integration eonetant. 


E 


+ C€ 


rt 

L 


at i = 0, i = 0, and thiiH 


E 


— . C. 


Substituting this value, tlie (uirrent, is 


E 

r 




and the e.m.f. of inductance is 

ss E 


At t 




E 

1 

r 


Substituting these values, 

i s 

and 


H (l 




»» 0 . 


i.) 


rt 

// 


The expression u 


€i ‘ 

r 


ng€ 


rt 

/y. 


is callcHl ih(*. mriMtani/^ 


and its reciprocal, the ^^tirm mmtanl of the 

^ The name lime candard dates hack tt> the early days t»f tidegraphy » where 
it was applied to the ratio : that m, the reciprocal fd the aiictutafiiiir rnii- 

stant. This quantity which hn<l gradually ciiuie itihi thHum% agitiii 
became of importiuiee when investigating transient eteciric phenofticiiiu, 

r 

and in this work it was found more convciitierit f4» detmie the vitlin* * m 

ij 

attenuation constant, since this value appears lis one term of tlii! morn gcii* 
‘ eral constant of the electric circuit (l*lteory and Cftltnilttlifiti of 

Transient Electric Phenomena and Ckcillatlong, Beetbn IV.) 
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Substituted in the foregoing equation this gives 

E 


and 


ei = — 


At< = 


E 


Cl = 


= - 0.368 E. 


31. Stopping of Current. In a circuit of inductance L and 

resistance r, let a current ^o = y be produced by the impressed 

e.m.f. E, and this e.m.f. E be withdrawn and the circuit closed 
through a resistance n. 

Let the current be ^ at the time t after withdrawal of t^hc 
e.m.f. E and the change of current during time moment dt be 
di is negative, that is, the current decreases. 

The decrease of magnetic interlinkages during moment dt is 

Ldi. 

Thus the e.m.f. generated thereby is 

di 


Cl — — L 


dt 


It is negative since di is negative, and ei must be positive, that 
is, in the same direction as E, to maintain the current or oppose 
the decrease of current, its cause. 

Then the current is 

6] L di 




or, transposing, 


r + ri 
r + n 


r + Ti dV 


dt^^y 

% 


the integral of which is 

« = log, ^ ~ log, c, 

where— log, c = integration constant. 

This reduces to i = C€~ ^ > 


^0 


E 


= c. 


for 


^ = 0 , 
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Substituting this value, the current is 


W (r-^ri)t 

i € JL y 

T 


and the generated e.m.f. is 


== t (r + ri) = E € L • 

T 

E 

Substituting ^'o = ^ , the current is 

_ r I n ^ 

% SSS Jj ^ 


and the generated e.m.f. is 


r f- ri , 


6i == io {r + ri) € L 


At < = 0, 






that is, the generated e.m.f. is increased over the previously 
impressed e.m.f. in the same ratio as th(! resistance is ituin'nsed. 

When ri = 0, that is, when in withdrawing the impnisscd 
e.m.f. E the circuit is short circuited, 

E 

I s= /, = 1 , the currc'nt, and 

»- rf Tt 

Cl = Et i< — ittn the generated e.m.f. 


In this case, at < * 0, Cj = E, that is, the e.m.f. d(»eH not rise. 

In the case ri = <» , that is, if in witlulrawing tlus e.m.f. E 
the circuit is broken, we have t « 0 and c, » « , that is, the 
e.m.f. rises infinitely. 

The greater r,, the higher is the generattal e.m.f. c,, tin; faster, 
however, do Ci and i decrease. 

If Ti >= r, we have at t »= 0, 

«n = 2 E, i « j,, 

and g^^ — i^r » E; 

that is, if the external resistance ri equals the internal resistance 
r, at the moment of withdrawal of the e.m.f. E the tcsraiinal 
voltage is E. 



that is, the energy stored as magnetism in a circuit of current to 
and inductance L is 



which is independent both of the resistance r of the circuit and 
the resistance ri inserted in breaking the circuit. This energy 
has to be expended in stopping the current. 



EXAMPLES 

32. (1) In the alternator field in Section 1, Example 4, Sec- 
tion 2, Example 2, and Section 5, Example 1, how long a time 
after impressing the required e.m.f. E = 230 volts will it take 
for the field to reach (a) strength, (6) %o strength? 

(2) If 500 volts are impressed upon the field of this alternator, 
and a non-inductive resistance inserted in series so as to give 
the required exciting current of 6.95 amp., how long after 
impressing the e.m.f. E = 500 volts will it take for the field to 
reach (a) strength, (6) ^fo strength, (c) and what is the resist- 
ance required in the rheostat? 

(3) If 500 volts are impressed upon the field of this alter- 
nator without insertion of resistance, how long will it take for 
the field to reach full strength? 

(4) With full field strength, what is the energy stored as 
magnetism? 

(1) The resistance of the alternator field is 33.2 ohms (Section 
2, Example 2), the inductance 112 h. (Section 5, Example 1), 
the impressed e.m.f. is E = 230, the final value of current 
E 

= ~ == 6.95 amp. Thus the current at time t is 

l=io(l-e“^) 

= 6.95 (1 - e-o****). 
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2!^ 


(a) 3^^Btrength: i = h(‘.iico (I — ^ ^ 0.5. 


log 0.5 


,-0.296 . 0 . 5 ^ ^ ().29(H log . - log 0.5, I - () 20(U(»gt^ 

t = 2.34 seconds. 

(b) Ko strength: i = 0.!) henee (1 - t .. O.i), nini 

t = 7.8 seconds. 

(2) To get io = 0.95 luiip., wMi PJ -- 500 volls, n resi.sl- 

ance r - = 72 ohms, and thus a rheo.sl.at having a resiHl.- 

0.95 

ance of 72 — 33.2 = 38.8 olnris, is reciuired. 

Wc then have 

(. 


to 


0.95 (I 




). 


^0 


(а) i = 2 ? ^ == Hecoiids. 

(б) i = 0.9 to, after t — 3.0 Hcuionds. 

(3) ImpresHing JtJ = 500 volts npon a (unnat of r » 
L = 112, gives 

X = ^ (l - « /-) 

- 15.1 (1 - 

i = 6.95, or full ficdd strcuigth, give.H 
6.95 « 15.1 (I -- 

1 ~ ,-0.29fl < = {).4(^ 

and t = 2.08 scc^onds. 

(4) Tlie stored eru’rgy is 

2 ~ 2 ^ -&720 watt“H(u!ondH or joiili^s 

= 2000 foot-pounds. 



(1 joule = 0.736 foot-pounds.) 

Thus in case (3), wliere the field reachc‘.H full sfrcuigf h in 2.08 

2CKH1 

seconds, the average power input is ^ 5MK) foot ikmuhIh 

per second = 1.75 hp. 

In breaking the field circuit of tJiis iillcrnator, 2000 ftwd- 
pounds of energy have to he tUssipnted in the spark, etc. 

33. (5) A coil of resistance* r ■> 0.002 ohm iind indiuttiuiee 
L = 0.005 mh., carrying current / - 00 amp., is short circuited. 

6 ^/* *5 

NISI 


lierar 
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(a) What is the equation of the current after short circuit? 
(h) In what time has the current decreased to 0.1. its initial 
value? 


(a) i = le L 

= 90 

(b) i = 0.1 I, = 0.1, after t = 0.00576 second. 

(6) When short circuiting the coil in Example 5, an e.m.f. 
£7 = 1 volt is inserted in the circuit of this coil, in opposite direc- 
tion to the current. 

(а) What is equation of the current? 

(б) After what time does the current become zero? 

{c) After what time does the current reverse to its initial 
value in opposite direction? 

What impressed e.m.f. is required to make the current 
die out in 3^0 0 0 second? 

(e) What impressed e.m.f. E is required to reverse the current 

Kooo second? 

{a) If e.m.f. — jE 7 is inserted, and at time t the current is 
denoted by we have’’ 


ei 



the generated e.m.f. ; 


Thus, — £ + 61 = — E — L-^^y the total e.m.f.; 
and 


^ = 

Transposing, 


— £ + ei £ Ldi 

~r = ~ the current; 


Z ^ 


+ i 


and integrating, 


rt 


log. (7 + i) - log. c, 


where — log. c = integration constant. 

At < = 0, i = I, thus 0 = 74-^; 
Substituting, 



i = 690 - 500 . 
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(6) i = 0, «-“>« ‘ = 0.85, after t = 0.000405 secorul. 

(c) i ^ — I = — 90, ‘ = 0.094, after t =' 0.00091 Hcseond. 

(d) If f = 0 at < = 0.0005, then 

0 = (90 + 500 E) - 500 E, 

E = = 0-81 volt. 


(e) If i = - I = - 90 at t = 0.001, then 
- 90 = (90 + 500 E) e-o * - 600 E, 


E = 


0.18(1 

l' -o.^ 


= 0.91 volt. 


7. INDUCTANCE IN ALTERNATING-CURRENT CIRCUITS 

34. An alternating current i - /<, win ‘lirft or i = /i, niti 0 
can be represented graphically in rectangular <V)onlinatt‘K by a 
curved line as shown in Fig. 10, with tins instantata-ouH vu1u<*h 



i as ordinates and the time t, or the arc of the angle cornfspruiding 
to the time, 6 =■ 2irft, as alwcissjis, counting th«! tiine from the 
zero value of the rising wave as zero point. 

If the zero value of current is not chosen as z<!ro point of tiin(? 
the wave is represented by ' 


or 


i = Jo sin 2ir/(< — I'), 

i = lo sin (d — d'), 

where t' and 6' are respectively the time and the corresponding 
angle at which the current reachtm its zwo value in the awfcndant. 

If such a sine wave of alternating current i *« /„ sin 2 irft or 
t - /o sin 0 passes through a circuit of resistance r and indue 

Wrh-nV ® the current ami thus its 

mterhnkages with the current, iL - /oL sin $, vary in a wave 
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line similar also to that of the current, as shown in Fig. 11 as 
The e.ihi. generated hereby is proportional to the change of 
iLj and is thus a maximum where iL changes most rapidly, or at 
its zero point, and zero where iL is a maximum, and according 
to Lentz’s law it is positive during falling and negative during 
rising current. Thus this generated e.m.f. is a wave following* 

the wave of current by the time t = where U is time of one 
1 . ^ 

complete period, = y or by the time angle B = 90°. 



i'lG, 11, — Self-induction effects produced by an alternating sine wave 

of current. 


This e.m.f. is called the counter e.m.f, of inductance. 

di 


It is 


€2 = 


dt 


= — 2 t/LJo cos 2 7rft. 


It is shown in dotted line in Fig. 11 as e' 2 . 

The quantity 2 wfL is called the inductive reactance of the 
circuit, and denoted by x. It is of the nature of a resistance, 
and expressed in ohms. If L is given in 10® absolute units or 
henrys, x appears in ohms. 

The counter e.m.f. of inductance of the current, i = h sin 
2 rft = Iq sin B, of effective value 


I 



is 


e'2 = — xio cos 2Tft = — xio cos 6j 


having a maximum value of xio and an effective value of 
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that is, the effective value of the counter e.m.f. of inductance 
equals the reactance, x, times the effective value of the current, 
J, and lags 90 time degrees, or a quarter period, behind the 
current. 

36. By the counter e.m.f. of inductance, 
e\ = — xl^ cos 

which is generated by the change in flux due to the passage of 
the current i = Iq sin 6 through the circuit of reactance x, an 
equal but opposite e.m.f. 

62 = xio cos 6 

is consumed, and thus has to be impressed upon the circuit. 
This e.m.f. is called the e.m.f. consumed by inductance. It is 
90 time degrees, or a quarter period, ahead of the current, and 
shown in Fig. 11 as a drawn line 62 . 

Thus we have to distinguish between counter e.m.f. of induc- 
tance 90 time degrees lagging, and e.m.f. consumed by inductance 
90 time degrees leading. 

These e.m.fs. stand in the same relation as action and reaction 
in mechanics. They are shown in Fig. 11 as e '2 and as 62 . 

The e.m.f. consumed by the resistance r of the circuit is pro- 
portional to the current, 

ei = H = rio sin 6 , 

and in phase therewith, that is, reaches its maximum and its 
zero value at the same time as the current i, as shown by drawn 
line Cl in Fig. 11 . 

Its effective value is Ei = rl. 

The resistance can also be represented by a (fictitious) counter 
e.m.f., 

= — rJo sin 6 , 

opposite in phase to the current, shown as e\ in dotted line in 
Fig. 11 . 

The counter e.m.f. of resistance and the e.m.f. consumed by 
resistance have the same relation to each other as the counter 
e.m.f. of inductance and the e.m.f. consumed by inductance or 
inductive reactance. 

36. If an alternating current i = Iq sin 6 of effective value 

^ exists in a circuit of resistance r and inductance L, that 

is, of reactance x = 2 wfLy we have to distinguish : 

3 
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E.m.f. consumed by resistance, 6i = rio sin 0, of eiffective 
value El = r/, and in phase with the current. 

Counter e.m.f. of resistance, e\ = — r/o sin of effective 
value El = rJ, and in opposition or 180 time degrees displaced 
from the current. 

E.m.f. consumed by reactance, = xio cos 6, of effective 
value E2 = xl, and leading the current by 90 time degrees or a 
quarter period. 

Counter e.m.f. of reactance, — xIo cos 6, of effective 
value E' 2 = ocl, and lagging 90 time degrees or a quarter period 
behind the current. 

The e.m.fs. consumed by resistance and by reactance are the 
e.m.fs. which have to be impressed upon the circuit to overcome 
the counter e.m.fs. of resistance and of reactance. 

Thus, the total counter e.m.f. of the circuit is 

e' — e\ + ^'2 = ~ /o (r sin ^ + rr cos ^), 

and the total impressed e.m.f., or e.m.f. consumed by the circuit, 
is 

e = 61 + 62 = /o (r sin Q + a; cos 0). 

Substituting 

X 

- = tan ^0 and 
r 

\/‘r^ + 

it follows that 

a; = 2 sin 00, r = z cos 60, 

and we have as the total impressed e.m.f. 

6 = zIq sin (0 H” ^0), 


shown by heavy drawn line e in Fig. 11 , and total counter e.m.f. 
c' = — zlo sin (0 + 0o), 

shown by heavy dotted line e' in Fig. 11 , both of effective value 

e = zL 

For 0 = — 00, e = 0 , that is, the zero value of e is ahead of 
the zero value of current by the time angle ^0, or the current lags 
behind the impressed e.m.f. by the angle 0 o. __ 

00 is called the angle of lag of the current, and z + 

the impedance of the circuit, e is called the e-m.f. consumed by 
impedance, e' the counter e.m.f. of impedance. 
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Since Ex == rl is the c.m.f. consumed by resistarK^e, 

E 2 = ool is the e.in.f. consumed by reacd-aiUH^, 

and E zl ^ -f I is the c.m.f. consumed by impe- 
dance, 

we have 

E = +^ 2 ^ t/hc total e.m-f- 


and El ^ E cos ^ 0 , 

E 2 = E sin 6oj its components. 

The tangent of the angle of lag is 

rc ^ 2 tt/L 
r r 


tan ^0 


and the time constant of the circuit is 

L trun Oo 
r 2Trf' 

The total c.m.f., e, imprcBsed upon the circniit consists of two 
components, one, ei, in phase with the current, the other one, r%, 
in quadrature with the current. 

Their effective values are 


i?, E cos 00, E sin 0o. 


EXAMPLES 

37. (1) What is the reactance per wire of a transmission line 
of length Z, if h = diameter of the wire, k « spacing of the wires, 
and / = frequency? 

If I = current, in absolute units, in one wire of the trans- 
mission line, the m.m.f. is J; thus the magnetizing force in a 

zone dll at distance h from center of wire (Fig. 12) is / - „ 

wig 

and the field intensity in this zone is // « 4 w/ ^ 2 /• Thus 
the magnetic flux in this zone is 

Im ^ 

hence, the total magnetic flux between the wire and the return 
wire is 

4. - jT^'d# » 2 II £'^i~ ~2n log. 

2 2' 

neglecting the flux inside the transmission wire. 
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The inductance is 

$ 2 Zs 

L = -f — 21 log^ -y- absolute units 

X Ld 

= 2 I log, 10-« h., 

I'd 

2 1 

and the reactance x = 2 tt/L = 4 tt/Z log^ in absolute units; 

I'd 

21 

or a; = 4 tt/Z log^ y-^ 10“^ in ohms. 

I'd 

38 . (2) The voltage at the receiving end of a 33.3-cycle 
three-phase transmission line 14 miles in length shall be 5500 



Fig. 12. — Diagram for calculation of inductance between two parallel 

conductors. 

between the lines. The line consists of three wires, No. 0 B. & 
S. {Id = 0.82 cm.), 18 in. (45 cm.) apart, of resistivity p = 1.8 
X 10""®. 

(а) What is the resistance, the reactance, and the impedance 
per line, and the voltage consumed thereby at 44 amp.? 

(б) What is the generator voltage between lines at 44 amp. 
to a non-inductive load? 

(c) What is the generator voltage between lines at 44 amp» 
to a load circuit of 45 degrees lag? 

{d) What is the generator voltage between lines at 44 amp. 
to a load circuit of 45 degrees lead? 

Here Z = 14 miles = 14 X 1.6 X 10® = 2.23 % 10® cm. 

Id = 0.82 cm. 

Hence the cross section, A == 0.528 sq. cm. 
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(a) Re8i«taiu*e 
= 7.G0 ohms. 


per liiui, r p 


I 1.8 X 10- “ X 2.28 X 
A "" 0.528 

2L 


Reactance per line, x — 4. rf I log^ ^ ' X 10"^ — Air X 88.8 X 

2.23 X 10« X log, 110 X 10“» - 4.85 ohms. 

The impedance per line, z == ^/ C + x- - 8.70 (dimH. TIiuh 
if / = 44 amp. per line, 

the e.m.f. consumed by resistance is Ei - rl - 88-1 voK.s, 
the e.m.f. consumed l)y reaclanci^ is E^ — -rl 192 V(»lls, 
and the e.m.f. consumed by imp(*danc(‘ is E:i • zl 885 volis. 

5500 

(b) 5500 volts between lines at reecdving circuit giv<* . 

V%8 

3170 volts between line and muitrul or z(‘ro pcuul fFig. 18), 
or per line, corresponding to a maxi- 
mum voltage of 3170 '\/2 == 4500 volts. 

44 amp. effective pot line gives a maxi- 
mum value of 44 \/2 — 52 amp. 

Denoting tlie current by i « 62 sin 
the voltage per line at the renauv- 
ing end with non-inductive load is e 
= 4500 sin 0. 

The e.m.f. consumed by resisiancu*, 
in phase with the current, of effective! j;(_ v..1»hk.. -liuKmtu f..r 
value 334, and maximum value 334 u i lin-c-plmw circiii*. 

V2 = 472, is 

Cl 472 sin 

The e.m.f. consumed by nnietanec!, 90 time (l(!)z;r(‘(!H alu'ud (tf I he 
current, of effective value 192, aiul muximutn value 192 \/3 
272, is 

Cl =” 272 eoH $. 

Thus the total voltage re<iuir<‘d fstr liiw! at th(! generator ejid 
of the line is 

Co = c + Cl H- C 2 = (4r>(K) + 472) sin 0 -f 272 eos 0 
= 4972 sin 0 + 272 <-<w 0. 

TN - 272 

Denoting = tan 6q, we have 

tan ^o ^ 272 _ 

■\/l + tan*0o 4980 
1 ^ 4972 

\/l + tan* ^0 4980 



sin 00 
cos 00 
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lienvc, fo = -lliSO (sin 9 eos 0o + cos 6 sin do) 

= 49S0 sin (9 + ^o)- 

Thus 01) is the laR of the current behind the e.m.f. at the 

o'lieratur end of the line, = 3.2 time degrees, and 4980 the 

4980 

maximum voltage per line at the generator end ; thus 

^ the effective voltage per line, and 3520 VS = 6100, the 
effeetive voltage between the lines at the generator. 

{€) If the current 

i = 62 sin 9 


lags ill time 45 degrees behind the e.m.f. at the receiving end of 
the line, this e.m.f. is expressed by 

e 5= 45CK) sin {9 + 45) = 3170 (sin 6 + cos 6 ) ; 


that is, it leads the current by 45 time degrees, or is 2 ero at ^ == 

— 45 time degrees. 

The e.m.f. consumed by resistance and by reactance being the 
same as in (5), the generator voltage per line is 

fo = e -f ei + ^2 = 3642 sin 6 + 3442 cos 6. 


3442 

Denoting - tan 6o, we have 


€q = 5011 sin (9 4- 0o). 


Thus ^0, the angl^ of lag of the current behind .the gen- 
erator is 43 degrees, and 5611 the maximum voltage; 

hence "15^ the effective voltage per line, and 3550 a/3 = 6160 
the effective voltage between lines at the generator. 

id) If the current i = 62 sin 9 leads the e.m.f. by 45 degrees, 
the e.m.f. at the receiving end is 


6 = 45(K) sin (9 - 45) 

= 3180 (sin 9 — cos 6), 


Thus at the generator end 


« f 4 Cl + ^2 = 3652 sin 6 — 2908 cos 6. 
r^noting » tan ^o, it is 

€& = 4670 sin (^ — 6q), 

Thi» #», the an^e of lead at the generator, is 39 degi^os, 
and 46M the marimum vdtage; hence 3290 the rffective vol- 
liM Mid 5710- the effective voltage between hii^ at the 

genwator* 
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8. POWER IN ALTERNA^XmO-CURRENT CIRCUITS 

39 . The power consumed by alternating current i — Iq sin 6, 
of efiectWe yalue 1 = in a circuit of resistance r and reac- 


V2’ 


tance a; = 2 tt/L, is 


V = ei. 


where e = zIq sin [6 + 6o) is the impressed e.m.f., consisting of 
the components 

Cl = r/o sin 6, the e.mi. consumed by resistance 
and 62 = rcio cos the e.m.f. consumed hy reactance. 

z = v^r 2 ^2 ig impedance and tan ~ the phase angle 
of the circuit; thus the power is 


p = zIq^ sin 6 sin (0 + ^o) 

= (cos 6q — cos (2 ^ -f- ^o) ) 
= zP (cos 9q — cos (2 6 + do)'). 


Since the average eos {2 6 + 6^) == zero, the average power is 

P = zP eos ^0 
= tP = Ell; 

that is, the power in the circuit is that consumed by the resistance, 
‘and independent of the reactance. 

Reactance or self-inductance consumes no power, and the 
e.m.f. of self -inductance is a wattless or reactive e.m.f. , while the 
e.m.f. of resistance is a potDer or active e.m.f. 

The wattless e.m.f. is in q^uadrature, the power e.m.f. in phase 
with the current. 

In general, if ^ = angle of time-phase displacement between 
the resultant e.m.f. and the resultant current of the circuit, 
I = current, E = impressed e.m.f., consisting of two com- 
ponents, one, El = E cos in phase with the current, the other, 
E2 = E sin 6, in quadrature with the current, the power in the 
circuit is lEt = IE eos 6^ and the e.m.f- in phase with the current 
El = E cos 0 is a power e.m.f., the e.m.f. in quadrature with 
the current E2 = E sin 9 a, wattless or reactive e.m.f, 
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40 . Thus we have to distinguish fower e,m.f. and wattless or 
reactive e.m.f.j or power component of e.m.f., in phase with the 
current and wattless or reactive component of e.m.f., in quadra- . 
ture with the current. 

Any e.m.f. can be considered as consisting of two components, " 
one, the power component, Ci, in phase with the current, and 
the other, the reactive component, £ 2 , in quadrature with the 
current. The sum of instantaneous values of the two compo- 
nents is the total e.m.f. 

e == 61 + £2. 

If jB, Ei,^E 2 are the respective effective values, we have 

E = \/E^+ Ez^, since 
El — E cos 0, 

E 2 == E sin 6, 

where d = phase angle between current and e.m.f. 

Analogously, a current J due to an impressed e.m.f. E with 
a time-phase angle 6 can be considered as consisting of two 
component currents, 

Ji = J cos the active or power component of the current, and 

I 2 = I sin dj the wattless or reactive component of the current. 

The sum of instantaneous values of the power and reactive 
components of the current equals the instantaneous value of the 
total current, 

ii + H = ^, 

while their effective values have the relation 

I = V77Tv- 

Thus an alternating current can be resolved in two com- 
ponents, the power component, in phase with the e.m.f., and the 
wattless or reactive component, in quadrature with the e.m.f. 

An alternating e.m.f. can be resolved in two components: 
the power component, in phase with the current, and the watt- 
less or reactive component, in quadrature with the current. 

The power in the circuit is the current times the e.m.f. times 
the cosine of the time-phase angle, or is the power component 
of the current times the total e.m.f., or the power component of 
the e.m.f. times the total current. 
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EXAMPLES 

41. (1) What is the power received over the transmission line 
in Section 7, Example 2, the power lost in the line, the power 
put into the line, and the eflaciency of transmission with non- 
inductive load, with 45-time-degree lagging load and 45-degree 
leading load? 

The power received per line with non-inductive load is P = 

= 3170 X 44 = 139 kw. 

With a load of 45 degrees phase displacement, P = El cos 
45^ = 98 kw. 

The power lost per line Pi = PR = 44^ x 7.6 = 14.7 kw. 

Thus the input into the line Po = P + Pi = 151.7 kw. at 
non-inductive load, 

and = 111.7 kw. at load of 45 degrees phase displacement. 

The efficiency with non-inductive load is 

P 14.7 

Po = 1 - 151:7 = P®’’ 

and with a load of 45 degrees phase displacement is 

~ = 1 — — ~ = 86.8 per cent. 

Jro lii./ 

The total output is 3 P = 411 kw. and 291 kw., respectively. 

The total input 3 Po = 451.1 kw. and 335.1 kw., respectively. 

9. VECTOR DIAGRAMS 

42. The best way of graphically representing alternating-cur- 
rent phenomena is by a vector diagram. The most frequently 
used vector diagram is the crank diagram. In this, sine waves 
of alternating currents, voltages, etc., are represented as projec- 
tions of a revolving vector on the horizontal. That is, a vector 
equal in length to the maximum value of the alternating wave is 
assumed to revolve at uniform speed so as to make one complete 
revolution per period, and the projections of this revolving vec- 
tor upon the horizontal then represent the instantaneous values 
of the wave. 

Let, for instance, 01 represent in length the maximum value 
of current i = I cos {6 — ^o)- Assume then a vector, 01, to 
revolve, left-handed or in positive direction, so that it makes a 
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complete revolution during each cycle or period. If then at a 
certain moment of time this vector stan ds in position OIx (Fig. 
14), the projection, OAi, of Oh on OA represents the instan- 
taneous value of the current at this moment. At a late r moment 
C^has moved farther, to O/ 2 , and the projection, OA 2 , of O /2 on 
OA is the instantaneous value. The diagram thus shows the 
instantaneous condition of the sine waves. Each sine wave 



rea ches the maximum at the moment when its revolving vector, 
01 j passes the horizontal, and reaches zero when its revolving 
vector passes the vertical. 


If Pig. 15jepresents the crank diagram of a voltage and 
a currei^O/, and if angle APE > API, this means that the 
current PI is behind the voltage PE, passes during the revolu- 
tion the zero Kne or line of maximum intensity, OA, later than 
the voltage; that is, the current lags behind the voltage. 

_ in the vector diagram, the first quantity therefore can be put 
m any poation Forjnstance, the current 01, in Fig. 15, could 
be drawn m positron 01, Tig. 16. The voltage then beinsj ahead 
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of the current by angle EOI = 6 would come into the position OE, 
Fig. 16. 

This vector diagram then shows graphically, by the projections 
of the vectors on the horizontal, the instantaneous values of the 
alternating waves at one moment of time. At any other moment 



of time, the instantaneous values would be the projections of the 
vectors on another radius, corresponding to the other time. The 
angles between the vector representation are the phase differ- 
ences between the vectors, and the angles each vector makes with 
the horizontal may be called its phase. The horizontal then 



Fig. 17. — Vector diagram of two e.m.f.'s acting in the same circuit. 

would be of phase zero. The phase of the first vector may be 
chosen at random; all other phases are determined thereby. 

In this representation, the phase of an alternating wave is 
given by the time when its maximum value passes the horizontal. 
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Two voltages, and ea, acting in the same circuit, give a 
resultant voltage e equal to the sum of their instantaneous values - 
Oraphicaliy, voltages ei and are repr esen ted i n intensity and 
in phase by two revolving vectors, OEx and ^2, Fig, 17 . The 
instantaneous values are the projections Oeu Oe^ of OEi and OE^ 
upon the horizontal. 

Since the sum of the projections of the sides of a parallelogram 
is equal to the_ ^ejection of the diagonal, the sum of the projec- 
tions Oci and 6^2 equals the p roje ction Oe of OE, the diagonal 
of the parallelogram with OEi and OE2 as sides, and OE is thus 
the resultant e.m.f.; that is, graphically alternating sine waves of 
voltage, current, etc., are combined and resolved by the parallelo- 
gram or polygon of sine waves. 



43 . The sine wave of alternating current i = Iq sin 9 is repre- 
sented by a vector equal in length, OIqj to the maximum value Iq 
of the wave, and located so that at time zero 0=0, its projec- 
tion on the horizontal, is zero, and at times 0, but < w, the 
projection is positive. Thus this vector Wo is the negative 
vertical, as shown in Fig. 18 . 

The voltage cons umed by inductance, 62 = xio cos 0, is repre- 
sented by a vector OE2 equal in length to xIo, and located so 
that at 9 = 0, its projecti on o n the horizontal is a maximum. 
That is, it is the zero vector OE2 in Fig. 18 . 

Analogously, the counter e.m.f. of self-inductance E'2 is 
represented by vector OE'2 on the negative horizontal of Fig. 
18 ; the voltage consu med by the resistance r, ei = elo sin 9^ is 
represented by vector OE, equal to rlo, and located pn the nega- 
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tive vertical, and the counter eun.f. of resistance by vector 
OE'i on the positive vertical. 

The counter e.m.f. of impedance: 

g' — — (t-Jq sin 6 + xio cos $) 

= — zlo sin {e + do) 

then is represented gra phical ly as the r esultant, by the parallelo- 
gram of sine waves of OE'i and OE'2, that is, by a vector OE'y 
equal in length to zl 0 , and of phase 90 + 60 . 

The voltage consumed by impedance, or the impressed voltage, 
is represented by the vector OE, equal and opposit e in direction 
to the vector OW. This vector is the resultant of OEi and OE 2 
and has the phase Oq — 90, or — (90 — do), as shown in Fig. 18. 

An alternating wave is thus determined by the length and direc- 
tion of its vector. The length is the maximum value, intensity or 
amplitude of the wave; the direction is the phase of its maximum 
value, usually called the phase of the wave. 

44 . As phase of the first quantity considered, as in the above 
instance the current, any direction can be chosen. The further 
quantities are determined thereby in direction or phase. 

The zero vector OA is generally chosen for the most frequently 
used quantity or reference quantity, as for the current, if a num- 
ber of e.m.fs. are considered in a circuit of the same current, or 
for the e.m.f., if a number of currents are produced by the same 
e.m.f., or for the generated e.m.f. in apparatus such as transform- 
ers and induction motors, synchronous apparatus, etc. 

With the current as zero vector, all horizontal components of 
e.m.f. are power components, all vertical components are reac- 
tive components. 

With the e.m.f. as zero vector, all horizontal components of 
current are power components, all vertical components of current 
are reactive components. 

By measurement from the vector diagram numerical values 
can hardly ever be derived with sufficient accuracy, since the 
magnitudes of the different quantities used in the same diagram 
are usually by far too different, and the vector diagram is there- 
fore useful only as basis for trigonometrical or other calculation, 
and to give an insight into the mutual relation df the different 
quantities, and even then great care has to be taken to distinguish 
between the two equal but opposite vectors, counter e.m.f. and 
e.m.f. consumed by the counter e.m.f., as explained before. 
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EXAMPLES 

46. In a three-phase long-distance transmission, line, the vol- 
tage between lines at the receiving end shall be 5000 at no load, 
5500 at full load of 44 amp. power component, and propor- 
tional at intermediary values of the power component of the 
current; that is, the voltage at the receiving end shall increase 
proportional to the load. At three-quarters load the eurreat 
shall be in phase with the e.m.f. at the receiving end. The 
generator excitation, however, and thus the (nominal) generated 



Fio. 19. — Vector diagram of e.m.f. and current in transmission line. Cur- 
rent leading. 


e.m.f. of the generator shall be maintained constant at all loads, 
and the voltage regulation effected by producing lagging or 
leading currents with a synchronous motor in the receiving cir- 
cuit. The line has a resistance ri = 7.6 ohms and a reactance 
Xx = 4.35 ohms per wire, the generator is star connected, the 
resistance per circuit being = 0.71, and the (synchronous) 
reactance is arz = 25 ohms. What must be the wattless or re- 
active component of the current, and therefore the total current 
and its phase relation at no load, one-quarter load, one-half load, 
three-quarters load, and full load, and what will be the terminal 
voltage of the generator under these conditions? 

The total resistance of the line and generator is r = ri -f- rz 
= 8.31 ohms; the total reactance, a; = xi -f xa = 29.35 ohms. 

Let, in the polar diagram, Tig. 19 or 20, = E represent 
the voltage at the receiving end of the hne, OIx = h the power 
of tte current corresponding to the load, in phase 
wi , and 01 i = 1 2 the reactive component of the current 
m quadrature with OE, shown leading in Fig. 19, laggii^ in Fig. 

then have total current I = 07. 
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Thus the e.m.f. consumed by resistance, OEi = rl^ is in phase 
with I, the e.m.f. consumed by reactance, OE 2 = xl, is 90 degrees 
ahead of I, and their resultant is OE^j the e.m.f. consumed by 
impedance. 

OEz combined with OEy the receiver voltage, gives the genera- 
tor voltage OEq. 



Fig. 20. — Vector diagram of e.m.f. and current in transmission line. Cur- 
rent lagging. 


Resolving all e.m.fs. and currents into components in phase 
and in quadrature with the received voltage Ej we have 


Phase 

component 

Quadrature 

component 

Current 

h 

-h 

E.m.f. at receiving end of line, E = 

E 

0 

E.m.f. consumed by resistance, Ei = 

rli 

— rli 

E.m.f. consumed by reactance, E2 = 

xh 

+ xli 

Thus total e.m.f. or generator voltage, 

Eq = E El -V E2 = E r/i 

+ XI 2 

xh — rli 


Herein the reactive lagging component of current is assumed 
as positive, the leading as negative. 

The generator e.m.f. thus consists of two components, which 
give the resultant value 

Eq = \/JE + rJr+ xhY + {xh — rl^Y] 
substituting numerical values, this becomes 

= s/iE + 8.31 /i + 29.357;pT(29.35/r^8:M72p. ' 

At three-quarters load, 

rr 5375 , . . 

jt!j = — — = d090 volts per circuit, 
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Ji = 33, /a = 0, thus 

= V(3090 + 8.31 X 33)2 4 . (29.35 x 33)' = 3520 volts 
per line or 3520 X \/3 = 6100 volts between, lines 
as (nominal) generated e.m.f. of generator. 

Substituting these values, we have 

3520 = V'CeTSM 7, + 29 . 35 / 2)2 + (8.31 h - 29.3570"- 
The voltage between the lines at the receiving end shall be: 

No U M r * , Full 

load load load load load 

Voltage between lines, 5000 5125 5250 5375 5500 

Thus, voltage per line ^ = 2880 2950 3020 3090 3160 

The power components of current 

per line, Ji = 0 11 22 33 44 


Herefrom we get by substituting in the above equation 


Reactive component of 

No 

load 

^4 

load 

load 

^4 

• load 

Full 

load 

current, /^ = - 

hence, the total current, 

-21.6 

-16.2 

-9.2 

0 

4-9.7 

/=V/l^ + /2^ = 

21.6 

19.6 

23.9 

33.0 

45.05 

and the power factor, 






/l n 

y = cos 6 = 

0 

56.0 

92.0 

100.0 

97.7 

the lag of the current, 







OO" 

61° 

23° 

0° 

-11.5° 


the generator terminal voltage per line is 

E' = V{E + rJi + xJd 2 + {xj\ ^ rj.y 

= V{E + 7.6 + 4.35/2)2 + (4.35/1 - 7.5 hy 

thus: 

No M li H Full 

load load load load load 

Per line, E' = 2980 3106 3228 3344 3463 

Between lines, i;'V3 = 5200 5400 5600 5800 6000 

Therefore at constant excitation the generator voltage rises with 

the load, and is approximately proportional t|iereto. 

10. HYSTERESIS AND EFFECTIVE RESISTANCE 

46. If an alternating current 01 = /, in Fig. 21, exists in a 
circuit of reactance x = 2 tt/L and of negligible resistance, the 
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magnetic flux produced by the current, 04> = is in phase with 
the current, and the e.m^. generated by this flux, or counter 
e.m.f. of self-inductance, OJ/'" = E'" = xl, lags 90 degrees be- 
hind the current. The e.m.f. consumed by self-inductance or 
impressed e.m.f. OW' = E'^ = xl is thus 90 degrees ahead of 
the current. 

Inversely, if the e.m.f. OE'' = E" is impressed upon a circuit 
of reactance x = 2 ttJL and of negligible resistance, the current 


E" 


lags 90 degrees behind the impressed e.m.f. 




01 == I = 

This current is called the exciting or magnetizing current of 
the magnetic circuit, and is wattless. 

If the magnetic circuit contains iron or other magnetic mate- 
rial, energy is consumed in the magnetic 
circuit by a frictional resistance of the 
material against a change of magnetism, 
which is called molecular magnetic friction. 

If the alternating current is the only avail- 
able source of energy in the magnetic cir- 
cuit, the expenditure of energy by molec- 
ular magnetic friction appears as a lag of 
the magnetism behind the m.m.f. of the 
current, that is, as magnetic hysteresis, and 
can be measured thereby. 

Magnetic hysteresis is, however, a dis- 
tinctly different phenomenon from molec- 
ular magnetic friction, and can be more 
or less eliminated, as for instance by me- 
chanical vibration, or can be increased, 
without changing the molecular magnetic 
friction. 

47 . In consequence of magnetic hysteresis, 
if an alternating e.m.f. OJSJ" = is im- 
pressed upon a circuit of negligible resistance, the exciting 
current, or current producing the magnetism, in this circuit is 
not a wattless current, or current of 90 degrees lag, as in Fig. 21, 
but lags less than 90 degrees, by an angle 90 ~ a, as shown by 
01 = J in Fig. 22. _ 

Since the magnetism 0^ = is in quadrature with the e.m.f. 
E" due to it, angle a is the phase difference between the magnet- 
ism and the m.m.f., or the lead of the m.m.f., that is, the exciting 

4 


I’lo, 21. — Phase re- 
lations of magnetizing 
current, flux and self- 
inductive e.m.f. 
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current, before the magnetism. It is called the angU of hysteretic 

this case the exciting current 02 =_^can be resolved in two 
components: the magnetizing current Oh = 1^, in phase with 
the magnetism 0$ = that is, in quadrature with the e.m.f. 

and thus wattless, and the magnefec power component 
of the current or the hysteresis current Oh = 2i, in phase with the 

e.m.f. 02?" = .E", or in quadrature with the magnetism 

Magnetizing current and hysteresis current are the two com- 
ponents of the exciting current. 



Fig. 22. — ^Angle of hysteretic 
lead. 



Pig. 23. — Effect of resistaace 
on phase relation of impressed 
e.m.f. in a hysteresisless circuit. 


If the circuit contains besides the reactance x = 2 irfL, a re- 
sistance r, the e.m.f. OE" = E^' in the preceding Figs. 21 and 22 
is not the impressed e.m.f., but the e.m.f. consumed by self- 
inductance or reactance, and has to be combin ed, Figs. 23 and 
24, with the e.m.f. consum ed b y the resistance, OjB' = J5' = /r, 
to get the impressed e.m.f. OE = E, 

Due to the hysteretic lead a, the lag of the current is less in 
Figs. 22 and 24, a circuit expending energy in molecular mag- 
netic friction, than in Figs. 21 and 23, a hysteresisless circuit. 

As seen in Fig. 24, in a circuit whose ohmic resistance is not 
negligible, the hysteresis current and the magnetizing current 
are not in phase and in quadrature respectively with the im- 
pressed e.m.f., but with the counter e.m.f. of inductance or e.m.f. 
consumed by inductance. 

Obviously the magnetizing current is not quite wattless, since 
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energy is consumed by this current in the ohmic resistance of 
the circuit. _ ; _ 

Resolving, in Fig. 25, the impressed e.m .f. ~OE = E into two 
components, OEl = Ei in phase, and OEi = Ez in quadrature 
wi^ the current 01 = I, the power component of the e.m.f., 
OWi = El, is greater than E' = Ir, and the reactive component 
OEi = Ei is less than E" = Ix. 


E E 




Fig. 24. — Effect of resistance 
on phase relation of impressed 
e.m.f. in a circuit having hys- 
teresis. 


Fio. 25. — Impressed e.m.f. resolved 
into components in jihaso and in 
quadrature with the exciting current. 


jfy 

The value r' = ~j~ - 
ance, and the value x' 


power e.m.f. , 


total current 
El wattless e.m.f. 


is called the effective resist- 


is called the ap- 


I total current 
parent or effective reactance of the circuit. 

48. Due to the loss of energy by hysteresis (eddy currents, 
etc.), the effective resistance differs from, and is greater than, 
the ohmic resistance, and the apparent reactance is less than the 
true or inductive reactance. 

The loss of energy by molecular magnetic friction per cuVjic 
centimeter and cycle of magnetism is approximately 


W = 

where B = the magnetic flux density, in lines per sq. cm. 

W = energy, in absolute units or ergs per cycle ( ~ 10""^ 
watt-seconds or joules), and tj is called the coef- 
ficient of hysteresis. 
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111 soft aniionlod shoot iron or shoot stool a-nd in silicon stool, 
^ varies from 0.60 X to 2.5 X 10'^, and can in avorago, for 
irood material, lie assumed as 1.5 X 10 _ 

■ The loss of power in the volume, V, at flux density B and 

frequency /, is thus 

p = X 10“’, in watts, 


and, if f = the exciting current, the hysteretic effective resist- 


a nee is 


r" = ^, = Vj-n 10“’ 


^6 
P ' 


If the flux density, B, is proportional to the current, Z, sub- 
stituting for B, and introducing the constant kj we have 



that is, the effective hysteretic resistance is inversely propor- 
tional to the 0.4 power of the current, and directly proportional 
to the frequency. 

49. Besides hysteresis, eddy or Foucault currents contribute 
to the effective resistance. 

Since at constant frequency the Foucault currents are pro- 
portional to the magnetism producing them, and thus approxi- 
mately proportional to the current, the loss of power by Foucault 
currents is proportional to the square of the current, the same as 
the ohmic loss, that is, the effective resistance due to Foucault 
currents is approximately constant at constant frequency, while 
that of hysteresis decreases slowly with the current. 

Since the Foucault currents are proportional to the frequency, 
their effective resistance varies with the square of the frequency, 
while that of hysteresis varies only proportionally to the 
frequency. 

The total effective resistance of an alternating-current circuit 
increases with the frequency, but is approximately constant, 
within a limited range, at constant frequency, decreasing some- 
what with the increase of magnetism. 

EXAMPLES 

50. A reactive coil shall give 100 volts e.m.f. of self-inductance 
at 10 amp. and 60 cycles. The electric circuit consists of 
200 turns (No. 8 B. & S.) (= 0.013 sq. in.) of 16 in. mean length 
of turn. The magnetic circuit has a section of 6 sq. in. and a 
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mean length of 18 in. of iron of hysteresis coefficient rj = 2.5 X 
10“^. An air gap is interposed in the magnetic circuit, of a 
section of 10 sq. in. (allowing for spread), to get the desired 
reactance. 

How long must the air gap be, and what is the resistance, the 
reactance, the effective resistance, the effective impedance, and 
the power-factor of the reactive coil? 

The coil contains 200 turns each 16 in. in length and 0.013 
sq. in. in cross section. Taking the resistivity of copper as 1.8 X 
10"®, the resistance is 


ri = 


1.8 X 10-®X 200X 16 
0.013 X 2.54 


= 0.175 ohm. 


where 2.54 is the factor for converting inches to centimeters. 
(1 inch = 2.54 cm.) 

Writing E — 100 volts generated, / = 60 cycles per second, 
and n = 200 turns, the maximum magnetic flux is given by 
E = 4.44 fn^; or, 100 = 4.44 X 0.6 X 200 4>, and 4> = 0.188 
megaline. 

This gives in an air gap of 10 sq. in. a maximum density 
B = 18,800 lines per sq. in., or 2920 lines per sq. cm. 

Ten amperes in 200 turns give 2000 ampere-turns effective or 
F = 2830 ampere-turns maximum. 

Neglecting the ampere-turns required by the iron part of the 
magnetic circuit as relatively very small, 2830 ampere-turns 
have to be consumed by the air gap of density B = 2920. 

Since r> 4 tF 

® = W’ 


the length of the air gap has to be 
iirF 4xX 2830 , 

= Tox'2920 = 

With a cross section of 6 sq. in. and a mean length of 18 in., 
the volume of the iron is 108 cu. in., or 1770 cu. cm. 

rpu 1 u • .t- • o 188,000 ,. 

The density in the iron, Bi = g = 31,330 lines per sq. 

in., or 4850 lines per sq. cm. 

With an hysteresis coefficient ?/ = 2..5 X 10"^ and density 
Bi = 4850, the loss of energy per cycle per cubic centimeter is 
W = 

= 2.5 X 10-* X 4850'-» 

= 1980 ergs. 
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and the hysteresis loss at/ = 60 cycles and the volume V = 1770 
is thus 

P = 60 X 1770 X 1980 ergs per sec. 

= 21.0 watts, 

which at 10 amp. represent an effective hysteretic resistance, 
r 2 = = 0.21 ohm. 

Hence the total effective resistance of the reactive coil is 
r = n + rs = 0.175 + 0.21 = 0.385 ohm- 
the effective reactance is 

X 

the impedance is 

z 

the power-factor is 

' cos 6 

the total apparent power of the reactive coil is 

Pz = 1001 volt-amperes, 
and the loss of power, 

Pr — 38 watts. 

11. CAPACITY AND CONDENSERS 

61. The charge of an electric condenser is proportional to the 
impressed voltage, that is, potential difference at its terminals, 
and to its capacity. 

A condenser is said to have unit capacity if unit current exist- 
ing for one second produces unit difference of potential at its 
terminals. 

The practical unit of capacity is that of a condenser in which 
1 amp. during one second produces 1 volt difference of potential. 

The practical unit of capacity equals lO""® absolute units. It 
is called a farad. 

One farad is an extremely large capacity, and therefore pi^e 
millionth of one farad, called microfarad, mf., is commonly used. 

If an alternating e.m.f. is impressed upon a condenser, the 
charge of the condenser varies proportionally to the e.m.f., and 


= -j = 10 ohms; 

= 10.01 ohms; 

T 

= - = 3.8 per cent.; 
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thus there is current to the condenser during rising and from the 
condenser during decreasing e.m.f., as shown in Fig. 26. 

That is, the current consumed by the condenser leads the 
impressed e.m.f. by 90 time degrees, or a quarter of a period. 

Denoting / as frequency and E as effective alternating (Mn.f. 
impressed upon a condenser of C mf. capacity, the (‘.ondenwT is 
charged and discharged twice during each cycle, and the timc^ 


of one complete charge or discharge is therefore 


1 

4/ 


Since E is the maximum voltage impressed upon the (con- 
denser, an average of CE \/2 10“"® amp. would have to exist 
during one second to charge the condenser to this voltage, and 



Fig. 26. — Charging current of a condenwer across wliich an alternating 

is impresHcd- 


to charge it in seconds an average curnmt of 4 fCE •\/i 1()“® 
amp. is required. 

effe(itivo current r 
average curnmt 2 \/2 

the effective current is J = 27rfCE 10””®; that is, at an impressed 
e.m.f. of E effective volts and frequency /, a condcuiser of (1 mf. 
capacity consumes a current of 

1 = 2 wfCE 10””® amp. effectives, 

which current leads the terminal voltages l)y 90 degrec^s or a 
quarter period. 

Transposing, the e.m.f. of the condenser is 


E = 


10 ® 


10 ®/ 

27rfC 


XqL 


The value xo — ~j^ is called the condenmve reactance of the 
condenser. 
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Due to the energy loss in the condenser by dielectric hysteresis, 
the current leads the e.m.f. by somewhat less than 90 time de- 
grees, and can be resolved into a wattless charging current and a 
dielectric hysteresis current, which latter, however, is generally 
so small as to be negligible, though in underground cables of 
poor quality, it may reach as high as 50 per cent, or more of 
the charging or wattless current of the condenser. 

52 . The capacity of one wire of a transmission line is 


1.11 X 10- 


~, in mf., 


where h = diameter of wire, cm.; k — distance of wire from 
return wire, cm.; I = length of wire, cm., and 1.11 X 10“® = 
reduction coefficient from electrostatic units to mf. 

The logarithm is the natural logarithm; thus in common loga- 
rithms, since log€ a = 2.303 logio a, the capacity is 

^ 0.24 X 10-® XI , , 

(j == — ^ jYi mi. 

logxo^ 

The derivation of this equation must be omitted here. 

The charging current of a line wire is thus 

I = 2irfCE 10-«, 

where/ = the frequency, in cycles per second, E = the difference 
of potential, effective, between the line and the neutral {E = 
3"^ line voltage in a single-phase, or four- wire quarter-phase sys- 
tem, line voltage, or Y voltage, in a three-phase system). 

EXAMPLES 

63 . In the transmission line discussed in the examples in 
37, 38, 41 and 45, what is the charging current of the line at 6000 
volts between lines, at 33.3 cycles? How many volt-amperes 
does it represent, and what percentage of the full-load current of 
44 amp. is it? 

The length of the line is, per wire, I = 2.23 X 10® cm. 

The distance between wires, 1^ = 45 cm. 

The diameter of transinission wire, Id = 0.82 cm. 

Thus the capacity, per wire, is 


0.24 X 10“®Z 


= 0.26 mf. 
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The frequency is / = 33.3, 

The voltage between lines, 6000. 

Thus per line, or between line and neutral point, 

E = = 3460 volts; 

V3 • 

hence, the charging current per line is 

7o = 2 TrfCE 10 
= 0.19 amp., 

or 0.43 per cent, of full-load current ; 

that is, negligible in its influence on the transmission voltage. 
The volt-ampere input of the transmission is. 


3 loE = 2000 

= 2.0 kv-amp. 
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54. Let r = resistance ] x = 2 rfL = the reactance of a trans- 
mission line; Eq = the alternating e.m.f. impressed upon the line; 
I = the line current; E = the e.m.f, 
at receiving end of the line, and 6 — 
the angle of lag of current I behind 
e.m.f. E. 

d <0 thus denotes leading, ^ > 0 
lagging current, and ^ = 0 a non-in- 
ductive receiver circuit. 

The capacity of the transmission 
line shall be considered as negligible. 

Assuming the phase of the current 
01 = I as zero in the polar diagram. 

Fig. 27,J^e e.m.f. E is represented by 

vector OEy a head of 01 by angle 6. The e.m.f. consumed by re- 
sistance r is OEi = El = Ir in phase with the current, and the 
e.m.f. consumed by reactance x is OE 2 = F 2 = Ix, 90 time de- 
grees ahead of the current; thus the total e.m.f. consumed by the 
line, or e .m.f . consumed by impedance, is the resultant OEq of 
OEi and 0 E 2 y and is E 3 = Iz. 

Combining OEz and OE gives OEoj the e.m.f. impressed upon 
the line. 


El 

Fig. 27. — Vector diagram 
of current and e.m.fs. in a 
transmission line assuming 
zero capacity. 
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56, That is, the voltage Eq required at the sending (uid of a 
line of resistance r and reactance Xj delivering (uinxnit I aJ- vol- 
tage Ef and the voltage drop in the line, do not d(^p(‘n(I u|)on 
current and line constants only, but dep(nid also upon t.hc^ angh^ 
of phase displacement of the current delivered ov(u- th(‘ liiui. 

If ^ = 0, that is, non-inductive receiving circuit, 



Pio. 29 .— Locus of the generator and receiver e.rn.fn. in a tranMnimHiors lifie 
with varying load phase anghu 

Eq == 'yj (E + IzY — 4 EIz sin^ ^ » 

that is, less than E +■ Izj and thus the line drop ig less t han Iz, 
lie = 6i, Eo is a maximum, = E + Iz^ and the line drop In the 
impedance voltage. 

With decreasing Eo decreases, and tecomeg ^ E; tlmi k, 
no drop of voltage takes place in the line at a certain ncgiitJvii 
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value of 9 which depends not only on z and di but on E and 7. 
Beyond this value of 6 j Eo becomes smaller than E; that is, a 
rise of voltage takes place in the line, due to its reactance. This 

can be seen best graphically. 

Choosing the current vector 01 as the horizontal axis, for 
the same e.m.f. E received, but different phase angles all 
vectors OE lie on a circle e with 0 as center. Fig. 28. Vector 
OEz is constant fo]^a given line and given current 7. 

Since E 3 E 0 = OE — constant, Eo lies on a circle Co with Ez as 

center and OE — E as radius. 

To construct the diagram for angle 9, OE is drawn at the angle 

9 with 01, and EEo parallel to OEz. 

The distance EaEo between the two circles on vector ~0Eq is 

the drop of voltage (or rise of voltage) in the line. 

As seen in Fig. 29, Eo is maximum in the direction OEz as OE'o, 
that is, for 9 = 9o, and is less for greater as well, OA^'o, as smaller 
angles 9. It is = E in the direcdon in which case 9 < 0, 

and minimum in the direction OE'^^^q. 

The values of E corresponding to the generator voltages E'o; 
E'\, E'"oi E^^o are shown by the points E^ E" E^"^ respectively. 
The voltages and E^^o correspond to a wattless receiver cir- 
cuit E" and E^. For non-inductive receiver circuit IT the 
generator voltage is OE^o. 

66. That is, in an inductive transmission line the drop of 
voltage is maximum and equal to 7^ if the phase angle 9 of the 
receiving circuit equals the phase angle 9o of the line. The drop 
of voltage in the line decreases with increasing difference be- 
tween the phase angles of line and receiving circuit. It becomes 
zero if the phase angle of the receiving circuit reaches a certain 
negative value (leading current). In this case no drop of vol- 
tage takes place in the line. If the current in the receiving cir- 
cuit leads more than this value a rise of voltage takes place in 
the line. Thus by varying phase angle 9 of the receiving circuit 
the drop of voltage in a transmission line with current 7 can be 
made anything between Iz and a certain negative value.. Or 
inversely the same drop of voltage can be produced for different 
values of the current 7 by varying the phase angle. 

Thus, if means are provided to vary the phase angle of the 
receiving circuit, by producing lagging and leading currents at 
will (as can be done by synchronous motors or converters), the 
voltage at the receiving circuit can be maintained constant 
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within a certain range irrespective of the load and generator 
voltage. __ _ 

In Fig. 30 let OE = E, the receiving voltage; /, the power 
component of the line current; thus OEz = Ez = Iz, the e.m.f. 
consumed by the power component of the current in the impe- 
dance. This e.m.f. consists of the e.m.f consumed by resistance 
OEi and the e.m.f. consumed by reactance 0£'2. 


B 



Reactive components of the current are represented in the 
diagram in the direction OA when lagging and OB when leading. 
The e.m.f. consumed by these reactive components of the current 
in the impedance is thus in the direction e'zj perpendicular to OEz- 
Combining OEz and OE gives the e.m.f. OE^ which would be 
required for non-inductive load. If Eq is the generato r vol tage, 
Eq lies on a circle ep with OEo as radius. Thus drawing E^Eq par- 
allel to e^z gives OEo, the generator voltage; OE'z = E^Eqj the 
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e.m.f. consumed in the impedance by the j^ctive component of 
the current; and as proportional thereto, 01' = J', the reactive 
current required to give at generator voltage and power cur- 
rent I the receiver voltage E. This reactive current J' lags be- 
hind E'z by less than 90 and more than zero degrees. 

57. In calculating numerical values, we can proceed either 
trigonometrically as in the preceding, or algebraically by resolv- 
ing all sine waves into two rectangular components; for instance, 
a horizontal and a vertical component, in the same way as in 
mechanics when combining forces. 

Let the horizontal components be counted positive toward 
the right, negative toward the left, and the vertical components 
positive upward, negative downward. 

Assuming the receiving voltage as zero line or positive hori- 
zontal line, the power current I is the horizontal, the wattless 
current I' the vertical component of the current. The e.m.f. con- 
sumed in resistance by the power current / is a horizontal com- 
ponent, and that consumed in resistance by the reactive current 


r a vertical component, and the 

inverse is true of the e.m.i 

consumed in reactance. 



We have thus, as seen from Pig. 30: 



Horizontal 

Vertical 


component 

component 

Receiver voltage, E, 

-\-E 

0 

Power current, /, 

+ / 

0 

Reactive current, I', 

0 

T r 

E.m.f. consumed in resistance r 

by the 


power current, Jr, 

+ Ir 

0 

E.m.f. consumed in resistance r 

by the 


reactive current, J'r, 

0 

T I'r 

E.m.f. consumed in reactance x 

by the 


power current, Jx, 

0 

+ Ix 

E.m.f. consumed in reactance x 

by the 


reactive current, Tx, 

± Fx 

0 

Thus, total e.m.f. required, or impressed 


e.m.f., Eq, 

E -f /r± Fx ■ 

T Fr 4- Ix 

hence, combined, 



E, = y/(E + Ir±rxy 

4- (T J'r + J^)*; 



or, expanded, 


^0 = VE^ + 2 E (Jr ± Fx) + (/2 + r^)zK 
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From this equation I' can be calculated; that is, the reactive 
current found which is required to give Eo and E at energy 
current 1. 

The lag of the total current in the receiver circuit behind the 
receiver voltage is 

r 

tan ^ = y 


The lead of the generator voltage ahead of the receiver voltage 


is 


_ vertical component of E^ 
an 1 — ];^Qpi 2 ontal component of Eq 

± Ft — Ix 
^ E + Ir± /V 


and the lag of the total current behind the generator voltage is 


00 = ^ ^ 1 - 


As seen, by resolving into rectangular components the phase 
angles are directly determined from these components. 

The resistance voltage is the same component as the current to 
which it refers. 

The reactance voltage is a component 90 time degrees ahead 
of the current. 

The same investigation as made here on long-distance trans- 
mission applies also to distribution lines, reactive coils, trans- 
formers, or any other apparatus containing resistance and 
reactance inserted in series into an alternating-current circuit. 

EXAMPLES 

68 . (1) An induction motor has 2000 volts impressed upon 
its terminals; the current and the power-factor, that is, the 
cosine of the angle of lag, are given as functions of the output 
in Fig. 31. 

The induction motor is supplied over a line of resistance 
r = 2.0 and reactance x = 4.0. 

(a) How must the generator voltage Co be varied to maintain 
constant voltage e = 2000 at the motor terminals, and 

(b) At constant generator voltage 6o = 2300, how will the 
voltage at the motor terminals vary? 


ii nu \'r> elfj tuical ewixeefung 






— 4 e /r sill- 
- 4.472. 


Oi -0 

■ 




€ == 2000. 

01 = 63 . 4 ^. 


fr an J’iy. 31 i\iu] siilistituting, gives (a) the values 
-- whit'll art' rec'orded ill the table, and plotted in 



[f>} At the temiiiial voltage of the motor e = 2000 ^ the cur- 
rt'iit /. the output P, the generator voltage eo- Thus at gen- 
mil or \ t>lrage eT = 23(K)y the terminal voltage of the motor is 


the i’lirrcuit is 


2300 2300 

- e = 2000; 


2300 . 

/ = 1 

mid file I'MiwtT is 

Ihe %’aliies of €\ i\ P' are recorded in the second part of the 

table liiidtr i,6) and plotted in Fig. 32. 
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(a) Ate = 2000 


(6) Hence, at eo = 

= 2300 

Output, ! 

Current, 

lag. 

eo 

Output, 

Current, 

Voltage, j 

U 

i 

9 


JP' 

4 ' 

e' 

0 

12.0 

84 . 3 ° 

2048 

0 . 

13.45 

2240 

5 

12.6 

72 . 6 ° 

2055 

6.25 

14.05 

2234 

10 

13.5 

62 . 6 ° 

2060 

12.4 

15.00 

2230 

15 

14.8 

54 . 6 ° 

2065 

18.6 

16.4 

2220 

20 

16.3 

47 . 9 ° 

2071 

24.4 

18.0 

2216 

30 

20.0 

37 . 8 ° 

2084 

36.3 

22.0 

2200 

40 

25.0 

32 . 8 ° 

2093 

48.0 

27.5 

2198 

50 

30.0 

29 . 0 ° 

2110 

59.5 

32.7 

2180 

69 

40.0 

26 . 3 ° 

2146 

78.5 

42.8 

2160 

102 

60.0 

24 . 5 ° 

2216 

110.2 

62.6 

2080 

132 

80.0 

25 . 8 ° 

2294 

131.0 

79.5 

1990 

160 

100.0 

28 . 4 ° 

2382 

149.0 

96.4 

1928 

180 

120.0 

31 . 8 ° 

2476 

156.5 

111.5 

1860 

200 

150.0 

36 . 9 ° 

2618 

155.0 

132.0 

1760 


li) se 40 "50 eo so so 9.0 100 no 120 iso 140 

Fig. S2.-^ChLaracteristics of induction motor^ constant generator e.m.f. 
5 
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51. 2' i'hTT a lino of re.*?ist:inee r = 2.0 and reactance x = 
*>,0 |>;vui'r i.- .-upplied to a receiving circuit at a constant voltage 
,:f [low must the voltage at the beginning of tlie 

h:--, or voltage, l->e varied if at no load the receiving 

sOt ui' or\n-i 2 nies a reactive eiirrent of ?2 == 20 amp., this reac— 
livt* i iiri’t lit dtvreas:es with the increase of load, that is, of powei* 
ionTi 0 , Iwomes h = 0 at /i = 50 amp., and then as leading 
i'urrvn" iiii’reaM‘s again at the same rate? 



I'kl :>3. — Variation of generator e.m.f. necessary to maintain constant 
rw'i'iver voltage if tlie reactive component of receiver current varies propor-> 
t tonal to the change of power component of the current. 

The reactive current, 

H = 20 at ii — 0, 

H = 0 at ii = 50, 

and can he repre.sented by 

~ ^)20 = 20 - 0.4 7 i ; 
t he general equation of the transmission line is 

<’0 = V(e +•*>-!- iixy 4- fer — 

= V (2000 + 2*1+ 6iiy + (2tj - 6ii)%- 
hence, substituting the value of it, 

= V(2120 - 0. 4ix)»+ (40 - 6.8 
“ V4,496,000 + 46.4ii» - 2240ti. 
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Substitutiag successive numerical values for ii gives the values 
recorded in the following table and plotted in Fig. 33. 


i 

eo 

0 

2120 

20 

2114 

40 

2116 

60 

2126 

80 

2148 

100 

1 2176 

120 

2213 

140 

2256 

160 

2308 

180 

2365 

200 

2430 


13. ALTERNATING-CURRENT TRANSFORMER 

60. The alternating-current transformer consists of one mag- 
netic circuit interlinked with two electric circuits, the primary 
circuit which receives energy, and the secondary circuit which 
delivers energy. 

Let ri = resistance, = 2 tJSz = self-inductive or leakage 
reactance of secondary circuit, 
ro = resistance, Xo = ^tJSi = self-inductive or leakage 
reactance of primary circuit, 

where S 2 and Si refer to that magnetic flux which is interlinked 
with the one but not with the other circuit. 

Let a = ratio of turns (ratio of transformation). 

primary ^ ^ 

An alternating e.m.f. Eq impressed upon the primary electric 
circuit causes a current, which produces a magnetic flux ^ inter- 
linked with primary and secondary circuits. This flux gener- 
ates e.m.f s. jBi and Ei in secondary and in primary circuity which 

E 

are to each other as the ratio of turns, thus Ei = 

a 

Let E = secondary terminal voltage, 1\ — secondary current, 
61 = lag of current li behind terminal voltage E (where 61 <0 
denotes leading current). 

Demoting then in Fig. 34 by a vector OE = E the secondary 



.,v / / /. ’ 1 /A.vr> ELKCTIilCAL ESCrXEEB/XG 

S n'.i. .1 v.'.-, iiir, U/i = I: is the secondary current lagging by 

■ • i 'G - 

1 L ron^-inned by the secondary resistance n is OE i = 

!:'■ / ■ . la i'!ia.'C with ii. _ 

I'j., .uii'una'd by the secondary reactance riis OE i = 

j / r '.Hi decrees ahead of /j. Thus t he e-co -f- con— 
. .,n,. i i,y t'-e scc(»ndarv impedance ci = + i® 

r.-'!;- .mr ( iK’ i and f or 0£"'. = £'"i ^ i^i- 

roinliiiied ndth the terminal voltage OE - E gives the 

-> vcp. iarv c.m.f. OEi = E\. 

Propoitionai thereto by the ratio of tarns and in phase there- 



with IS the e.m.f. generated in the primary OEi = Ei where 

a 

To generate e.m.f. Ei and Ei, the magnetic flux ^ k 

rixpiretl, !M) time degrees ahead of OEi and QUi. To produce 
flux # the m.m.f. of F ampere-tarns is required^ as determinwi 
from the dimensions of the magnetic cirmit^ and thus the 
primar}" current represented by vector OJooj leading 0^ by 
angle a. 

Since the total m.m.f. of the transformer is given by the 
priiiia,iy exciting current Too, there must be a compK)nent of 
primary current corresponding to the seeondaiy current Ji, 
m’hicli may be called the primaiy load current^ and which is 
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opposite thereto aad of the same m.m.f.; that is, of the intensity 
r ^ dlii thus represented by vector OJ' — I' = ali. 

01 Qh primary exciting current, and the primary load 
current 01^, or component of primary current corresponding 
to the secondary current, combined, give the total primary 
current OIo = To- 

The e.m.f. consumed by resistance in the primary is OE^o = 
E\ == IqTq in phase with io- 

The e.m.f . consumed by tte primary reactance is GE'\ = E'\ 

= fpO^Q, 90 de^ees ahead of OJo- 

and OE'\ combined gives the e.m.f. consumed by 

the primary impedance. 





Fig. 35. — Vector diagram of transformer with lagging load current. 


Equal and opposite to the primary counter-generated e.m.f. 

OEj is the component of primary e.m.f., OE' ^ consumed thereby. 

OE' combined with OE'"o gives = Eq, the primary im- 
pressed e.in.f., and angle = RqOIoj the phase angle of the 
primary circuit. 

Tigs. 35, 36, and 37 give the polar diagrams of 6i = 45° or 
lagging current, = zero or non-inductive circuit, and 6 = 
— 45° or leading current. 

61 . As seen, the primary impressed e.m.f, Eo required to pro- 
duce the same secondary terminal voltage E at the same current 
Ii is larger with lagging or inductive and smaller with leading 
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current than on a non-inductive secondary circuit; or, inversely, 
at the same secondary current h the secondary terminal voltage 
E \rith lagging current is less and with leading current more 
than with non-inductive secondary circuit, at the same primary 
impressed e.m.f. Eq, 

The calculation of numerical values is not practicable by 
measurement from the diagram, since the magnitudes of tbe 
different quantities are too different, E\iE'\:E\iE^ beiag 
frequently in the proportion 1 :1Q :100 :2000. 

Trigonometrically, the calculation is thus: 



In triangle OEEi, Fig. 34, writing 


tan 9' = 


we have, 


5i, 


also, 


hence, 


OEx^ = OEP EE -2 OE EEi cos OEEi; 


EEi = lizi 

^OEEi = 180 — 9' +- Bi, 

El* = E* + + 2 ET,zi cos (O' - 00- 


This gives the secondary e.m.f,, Ei, and therefrom the primary 
counter-generated e.m.f. 


E, = 

In triangle EOEi we have 


a 


sin EiOE -i- sin EiEO = EEi -h. EiO 
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thus, writing 

^ EN)E = 

we have 

sin 6" sin (^' — ^i) = I iz Eu 

wherefrom we get 

^ 0", and ^ E^Oh = 0 - 01 + 0", 

the phase displacement between secondary current and secondary 
e.m.f. 



Fig. 37. — Vector diagram of transformer with leading load current. 


In triangle OIqqIo we have 


since 


and 


0I(^ — OJoo^ "b IqqIo^ 2 01 qqIqoI 0 cos OIqqIo 

EiO(l> = 90°, 

OIqqIo = 90 + 0 + a, 


IqqIq I' ^rJl, 

OJoo = Joo = exciting current, 

calculated from the dimensions of the magnetic circuit. Thus 
the primary current is 

Jo^ = loo^ "b •+■ 2 (xIiIqq sin (0 + a). 

In triangle OIqqIq we have 


writing 
this becomes 


sin/ooOIo sin OIqqIq = Joo/o OJo; 
^IqqOIq = 0" 


sin 0"o sin (0 + a) = ali Iq] 
therefrom we get 0"o, and thus 

^ WOIq = 02 = 90° - a - 0"o. 
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In triangle OE'Eo we have 

+ E'E^ - 2 OE' E'E^ cos OE' Eo; 

writing 

tan d o = — y 

To 

we have 

^ OE'Eo = 180° - 6' + d 2 y 

El 

OE' = Ei = —> 

OL 

E'Eq ~ 1 0^0) 

thus the impressed e.m.f. is 

£Jo^ = + hW + cos (Bo' - 02 ). 

Cl~‘ 0/ 

In triangle OE'Eo 

sin E'OEo sin OE'Eo = ^ OEo; 

thus, writing 

^ E'OEo = 0i", 

we have 

sin 6" I sin (0'o — ^ 2 ) = I^Zo -r- 
herefrom we get ^ ^" 1 , and 

^ 00 = ^2 + 0''i, 

the phase displacement between primary current and impressed 
e.m.f. 

As seen, the trigonometric method of transformer calculation 
is rather complicated. 

62. Somewhat simpler is the algebraic method of resolving 
into rectangular components. 

Considering first , the secondary circuit, of current Ii lagging 
behind the terminal voltage E by angle 0i. 

The terminal voltage E has the components E cos 9i in phase, 
E sin 01 in quadrature with and ahead of the current h. 

The e.m.f. consumed by resistance ri, /iri, is in phase. 

The e.m.f. consumed by reactance o^i, IiXi, is in quadrature 
ahead of Ii. 

Thus the secondary e.m.f. has the components 
E cos 01 + Jiri in phase, 

E sin 01 + IiXi in quadrature ahead of the current Ii, and 
the total value, 

El = y/{E cos 01 + iiri)^ + (E sin 0i + /iXi)^ 
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and the tangent of the phase angle of the secondary circuit is 


tan 6 — 


E sin 6i + hxi 
E cos di + hr I 


Resolving all quantities into components in phase and in 
quadrature with the secondary e.m.f. Eij or in horizontal and 
in vertical components, choosing the magnetism or mutual flux 
as vertical axis, and denoting the direction to the right and 
upward as positive, to the left and downward as negative, we 
have 


Secondary current, 7i, 

Secondary e.m.f., Ei, 

Primary counter-generated e.m.f.. 


Horizontal Vertical 
component component 


— /i cos 9 + Ii sin 6 


-El 0 



0 


Primary e.m.f. consumed thereby, 


E' = - E„ 



0 


Primary load current, 7' = -- ah, + cih cos 9 — ah sin 9 
Magnetic flux, 0 — <l> 

Primary exciting current, 7oo, con- 
sisting of core loss current, 7oo sin a 
magnetizing current, — I qo cos a 

hence, total primary current, 7o, 

Horizontal component Vertical component 

all cos di -h 7oo sin a — {ah sin 9i -f 7oo cos a) 


E.m.f. consumed by primary resistance ro, E'o = h'^o in phase 
with 7o, 

Horizontal component Vertical component 

roa7i COS 9 ro7oo sin a —(roah sin 9 roho cos a) 


E.m.f. consumed by primary reactance Xo, Eq = 7oXo, 90® 
ahead of 7o, 

Horizontal component Vertical component 

Xoah sin 9 ■+■ Xo7oo cos a + Xoah cos 6 + Xo7oo sin a 

E 

E.m.f. consumed by primary generated e.m.f., E' = -- 

a 

horizontal. 
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The total primary impressed e.m.f., Eo, 

Horizontal component 


E, 


+ all (ro cos 6 + Xo sin 6 ) + loo (ro sin a + Xo cos a). 

Vertical component 

all (^0 sin 6 — Xo cos 6 ) + Joo (^o cos a — xq sin a), 


or writing 
since 


4- ^0 

tan 6 0 =~> 
^0 


V ro^ + xq^ = 25 o, sin d'o = — , and cos 0 'o = 

Zq Zq 

Substituting this value, the horizontal component of Eo is 

El 

h azoh cos {6 — e'o) + 2:0/00 sin (a + B'o)] 

a 

the vertical component of Eo is 

azoh sin {$ — S'o) + ZqIqo cos (a + B\), 
and, the total primary impressed e.m.f. is 

EQ^\y j^^-fazolico 8 ((?— 0'o)-|-2oIoosin(a+0'o)J H- j^azo/isin( 0 — 0'o)4'2oJroocos(a+0'o) j 
^ ^ , 2 azoloo„._, , ^ , a^zo^Ii^ , a^zo^Ioo^ , 2 a*zo*/i/oo 


To 


-CO8(0— ^0)+- 


— 8in(of+d'o)H — 


Combining the two components, the total primary current is 
Jo = cos B + loo sin cx.y + (ah sin B + loo cos a) 


ti(d+oc) . 


= all 


H.^»3in(.+a)+^ 

Since the tangent of the phase angle is the ratio of vertical 
component to horizontal component, we have, primary e.m.f. 
phase, 

azoh sin (0 — B'o) + 2:0/00 cos (a + d'o) 


tan B' = 


El 


+ azoli cos {B — B'o) + 2:0/00 sin (a — B'o) 


primary current phase, 

tan 6 " = 


ah sin 0 + /oo cos a. 


ah cos + loo sin a 
and lag of primary current behind impressed e.m.f., 

Bo = B" - 0 ' 
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EXAMPLES 

63 . (1) In a 20-kw. transformer the ratio of turns is 20 4- 1, 
and 100 volts is produced at the secondary terminals at full 
load. What is the primary current at full load, and the regu- 
lation, that is, the rise of secondary voltage from full load to no 
load, at constant primary voltage, and what is this primary 
voltage? 

(а) at non-inductive secondary load, 

(б) with 60 degrees time lag in the external secondary circuit, 

(c) with 60 degrees time lead in the external secondary circuit. 

The exciting current is 0.5 amp., the core loss 600 watts, 

the primary resistance 2 ohms, the primary reactance 5 ohms, 
the secondary resistance 0.004 ohm, the secondary reactance 
0.01 ohm. 

Exciting current and core loss may be assumed as constant. 

600 watts at 2000 volts gives 0.3 amp. core loss current, 
hence VO.5^ — 32 == 0.4 amp. magnetizing current. 

We have thus 

ro = 2 ri = 0.004 loo cos a = 0.3 a = 0.05 

Xo = 5 Xi = 0.01 loo sin a = 0.4 

/oo = 0.5 


1. Secondary current as horizontal axis: 




Non-inductive, 

01 =0 

Lag, 

01 «= + 60® 

Lci^d, 

01 » - 60° 


Hor. 

Vert. 

Hor. 

Vert. 

Hor. 

Vert. 

Secondary current, h.. 

200 

0 

200 

0 

200 

0 

Secondary terminal 
voltage, E 

100 

0 

50 

+86.6 

50 

-86.6 

Resistance voltage, hri. 

0.8 

0 

0.8 

0 

0.8 

0 

Reactance voltage, hxi. 

0 

+2.0 

0 

+ 2.0 

0 

+ 2.0 

Secondary e.m.f., Ei. .. 

100.8 

+2.0 

50.8 

+88.6 

50.8 

-84.6 

Secondary e.m.f., total 

tan e 

e 

100. 

+0. 

+1. 

80 

0198 

1° 

10 

+ 

+6 

2.13 

1.746 

0.2° 

- 

98.68 

1.665 

59.0° 



Secondary e.m.f., total 

tan e 

e 


100.80 
+0.0198 
+ 1 . 1 ° 


102.13 
+ 1.746 
+60.2° 
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2. Magnetic flux as vertical axis: 


ICon-inductive, 

fli = 0 


Lag, 

01 = 4- GO® 


Leaa, 

= - 60 ° 


Hor. Vert. Hor. Vert. Hor. Vert. 

Secondary gen- | 

era ted j 

E -100.80 0 -102.13 0 — 98.68 0 

Secondary cur- 
rent, /i -200 -1- 4 - 99.4 -172.8 -103 -171.4 

Primary load 
current, /' = 

-ah 10 4-0.2 4- 4.97 - 8.64 + 5.15+8.57 

Primary excit- 

incT current, iofl 0.3 0.4 0.3 — 0.4 0.3 — 0.4 


ing current, ioo 
Total primary 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

- 0.4 

current, /o. - 
Primary resist- 
ance, voltage, 

+ 10.3 

- 0.6 

+ 5.27 

9.04 

/oro 

Primary react- 
ance, voltage, 

20.6 

1.2 

10.54 

- 18.08 

/oa:o 

E.m.f. consum- 
ed by primary 
counter e.m.f., 

3.0 

+ 51.3 

45.20 

+ 26.35 

—El 

a 

Total primary 
impressed e.m.f., 

2016 

0 

2042.6 

0 

£7® 

2039.6 

+50.1 

2098.34 

+ 8.27 



on-inductive, 

6i = 0 

Lag, 

01 = H- 60® 

Lead, 

01 « - GO® 

Resultant Eo 

2040.1 

2098.3 

1944.2 

Resultant Iq. 

10.32 

10.47 

9.82 

Phase of jBo 

-1.4'* 

- 0.2° 

- 1.2'* 

Phase of Iq 

+3.3'* 

+59.8'* 

-56.3" 

Primary lag, 6o 

+4.7'* 

+60.0® 

-55.1" 

Regulation 

1.02005 

1.04915 

0.9721 

Drop of voltage, per cent 

2.005 

4.915 “ 

- ‘2 .79 

Change of phase, 9o — 6i 

4.7'* 

0 

4.9" 
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14, RECTANGULAR COORDINATES 

64. The vector diagram of sine waves gives the best insight 
into the mutual relations of alternating currents and e.m.fs. 

For nximerical calculation from the vector diagram either the 
trigonometric method or the method of rectangular components 
is used. 

The method of rectangular components, as explained in the 
above paragraphs, is usually simpler and more convenient than 
the trigonometric method. 

In the method of rectangular components it is desirable to 
distinguish the two components from each other and from the 
resultant or total value by their notation. 

To distinguish the components from the resultant, small 
letters are used for the components, capitals for the resultant. 
Thus in the transformer diagram of Section 13 the secondary 
current Ix has the horizontal component ii = — 7i cos ^i, and 
the vertical component i\ = •+- Ji sin 0i. 

To distinguish horizontal and vertical components from each 
other, either different types of letters can be used, or indices, or 
a prefix or coefficient. 

Different types of letters are inconvenient, indices distinguish- 
ing the components undesirable, since indices are reserved for 
distinguishing different e.m.fs., currents, etc., from each other. 

Thus the most convenient way is the addition of a prefix or 
coefficient to one of the components, and as such the letter j is 
commonly used with the vertical component. 

Thus the secondary current in the transformer diagram. 
Section 13, can be written 

+ Jh = cos + jh sin 6x. (1) 

This method offers the further advantage that the two com- 
ponents can be written side hy side, with the plus sign between 
them, since the , addition of the prefix j distinguishes the value 
/z 2 or jlx sin dx as vrertical component from the horizontal com- 
ponent ix or Ii cos ^ 1 . 

Ii=ii+ji2 ( 2 ) 

thus means that consists of a horizontal component ix and a 
vertical component and the plus sign signifies that ii and i% are 
combined by the parallelogram of sine waves. 
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The secondary e.m.f. of the transformer in Section 13, Fig. 34, 
is written in this manner, Ei = Ci, that is, it has the hori- 
zontal component — ei and no vertical component. 

The primary generated e.m.f. is 

- ei 


F.- = 


f - + r 


and the e.m.f. consumed thereby 

The secondary current is 

h — — ii 

where 

ii = h cos ^ 1 , 12 = h sin 9i, 
and the primary load current corresponding thereto is 
J' = — all = ail — jaiz- 

The primary exciting current, 

loo = h - jg, 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 


where h = loo sin a is the hysteresis current, g — Joo cos a the 
reactive magnetizing current. 

Thus the total primary current is 

7o = /' + Joo = {ciii + /i) — j {ai 2 + g)» (9) 

The e.m.f, consumed by primary resistance ro is 

roJo = ro {ail + h) — jn (m 2 + g). (10) 

The horizontal component of primary current {aii + h) gives 
as e.m.f. consumed by reactance Xo a negative vertical com- 
ponent, denoted by jxo {aii + A). The vertical component of 
primary current j {aU + g) gives as e.m.f. consumed by react- 
ance Xq a pK)sitive horizontal component, denoted by Xo {ai^ + g)- 
Thus the total e.m.f. consumed by primary reactance Xo is 

Xq {ai2 + + jxo (ail + A), (11) 

and the total e.m.f. consumed by primary impedance is 
ro (ail + h) + Xo (ai2 + p) — j [ro {ai2 + g) -- Xo {aii + A)]. (12) 
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Thus, to get from the current the e.m.f. consumed in react- 
ance Xq by the horizontal component of current, the coefiBcient 
j has to be added; in the vertical component the coefficient — j 
omitted; or, we can say the reactance is denoted hy jxo for the 


horizontal and by ^ for the vertical component of current. 

In other words, ii I = i — ji' is a current, x the reactance of its 
circuit, the e.m.f. consumed by the reactance is 


jxi + xi' = xi' + jxi. 


. 66. If instead of omitting — j in deriving the reactance e.m.f. 
for the vertical component of current we would add j also (as 
done when deriving the reactance e.m f. for the horizontal 
component of current), we get the reactance e.m.f. 


, 

which gives the correct value jxi 4* xi'j if 




- 1 ; 


(13) 


that is, we can say, in deriving the e.m.f. consumed by reactance, 
Xj from the current, we multiply the current by jx, and substitute 
- 1 . 

By defining, and substituting, = — 1, jx can thus be called 
the reactance in the representation in rectangular coordinates 
and r + jx the impedance. 

The primary impedance voltage of the transformer in the 
preceding could thus be derived directly by multiplying the 
current, 

lo = (ail + h) - j {an + g), (9) 


by the impedance, 
which gives 


Zo = ro + jXo, 


E'q — ZqJq — (r© “h jxo) [(a^i + ^) — j {cd2 4 ^)] 

= n {ail 4 A) ~ yro (c^2 4 ^) 4 jx^ {aii 4 A) ~ j^x^ {ah 4 g), 
and substituting j^ = — 1, 

E'o = [^'o (ail 4 A) 4 ^0 {ah 4 S^)] — j [r© {ah -bg) — Xo {ah 4 A)], 

( 14 ) 
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and the total primary impressed e.mi. is thus 
Eq = E' -f- E'o 

= [^ + J'O (ail +h)+Xo iai2+g)'j —j [ro (aiz + g)—Xo {ai + h)]. 

(15) 

66 . Such an expression in rectangular coordinates as 

I = i + ji' (16) 

represents not only the current strength but also its phase. 

It means, in Fig. 38, that the 
total current 01 has the two rect- 
angular components, the horizontal 
component I cos 6 = i and the 
vertical component J sin 0 = i\ 
Thus, 

tan 0 (17) 



Fig. 38. — Magnitude and phase 
in rectangular coordinates. 


that is, the tangent function of the 
phase angle is the vertical compo- 
nent divided by the horizontal com- 
ponent, or the term with prefix j divided by the term without j. 
The total current intensity is obviously 


I = + 


(18) 


The capital letter I in the symbolic expression 7 = z + jz' 

thus represents more than the I used in the preceding for total 
current, etc., and gives not only the intensity but also the phase. 
It is thus necessary to distinguish by the type of the latter the 
capital letters denoting the resultant current in symbolic expres- 
sion (that is, giving intensity and phase) from the capital letters 
giving merely the intensity regardless of phase; that is, 

I = i + ji' 

denotes a current of intensity 

I = 

and phase 


tan 6 = -r, 
% 
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In the following, dotted italics will be used for the symbolic 
expressions and plain italics for the absolute values of alternating 
waves. 

In the same way z = + is denoted in symbolic repre- 

sentation of its rectangular components by 

Z = T + jx. (91) 

When using the symbolic expression of rectangular coordinates 
it is necessary ultimately to reduce to common expressions. 

Thus in the above discussed transformer the symbolic expres- 
sion of primary impressed e.m.f. 


Eq = + ?'o (ail + A) + XQ{ai 2 —j — Xo(a2i4-/i)J 

(15) 


means that the primary impressed e.m.f. has the intensity 


Ed +ro (azi+A)-l-a;o(ai2+g)] +[ro(at2+g) — a:o(aii+A)] 

( 20 ) 

and the phase 

n {an +g) — Xd {aii + h) 


tan 00 = 


^ -f- Td {.ail 4- A) + xo {aii + g) 

Cb 


( 21 ) 


This symbolism of rectangular components is the quickest 
and simplest method of dealing with alternating-current phenom- 
ena, and is in many more complicated cases the only method 
which can solve the problem at all, and therefore the reader 
must become fully familiar with this method. 


EXAMPLES 

67. (1) In a 20-kw. transformer the ratio of turns is 20 : 1, 
and 100 volts are required at the secondary terminals at full 
load. What is the primary current, the primary impressed 
e.m.f., and the primary lag, 

(a) at non-inductive load, = 0; 

(f>) with = 60 degrees time lag in the external secondary 
circuit; 

(c) with = — 60 degrees time lead in the external secondary 
circuit? * 


6 
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The exciting current is 7'oo = 0.3 — 0.4 j amp. at e = 2000 
volts impressed, or rather, primary counter-generated e.m.f. 

The primary impedance, Zo = 2 + 5 j ohms. 

The secondary impedance, Zi = 0.004 + O.Ol j ohm. 

We have, in symbolic expression, choosing the secondary 
current 7i as real axis, the results calculated in tabulated form 
on page 82. 

68. (2) eo — 2000 volts are impressed upon the primary 
circuit of a transformer of ratio of turns 20 :1. The primary 
impedance is Zq = 2 + 5 j, the secondary impedance, Z4 = 
0.004 + 0.01 i, and the exciting current at e' = 2000 volts 
counter-generated e.m.f. is Joo = 0.3 — 0.4 j; thus the exciting 

admittance, Y = — (0.15 — 0.2 j)10“^ 

What is the secondary current and secondary terminal voltage 
and the primary current if the total impedance of the secondary 
circuit (internal impedance plus external load) consists of 

(a) resistance, 

Z = T — 0,5 — non-inductive circuit. 

(5) impedance, 

^ ^ = 0.3 + 0.4 j — inductive circuit. 

(c) impedance, 

Z — r + jx = 0.3 — 0.4 j — anti-inductive circuit. 

Let e = secondary e.m.f., 

assumed as real axis in symbolic expression, and carrying out 
the calculation in tabulated form, on page 83. 

69. (3) A transmission line of impedance Z = r -\~ jx = 
20 + 50 i ohms feeds a receiving circuit. At the receiving end an 
apparatus is connected which produces reactive lagging or 
leading currents at will (synchronous machine) ; 12,000 volts are 
impressed upon the line. How much lagging and leading 
currents respectively must be produced at the receiving end of 
the line to get 10,000 volts (a) at no load, (h) at 50 amp. 
power current as load, (c) at 100 amp. power current as 
load? 

Let e = 10,000 = e.m.f. received at end of line, it = power 
current, and = reactive lagging current; then 

I = ii — ji 2 — total line current. 
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The Yoltage at the generator end of the line is then 
Eq = e ZI 

= e + (r +jx)(ii - jh) 

= (e +- rii + xi 2 ) - j (ri^ - xil) 

= (10,000 + 20 h + 50^*2) - j (20 ^2 - 50 ^i); 
or, reduced, 

Eq = -\/ (e + rii + xi^y + (r^ — xii)^] 
thus, since Eq = 12,000, 

12,000 = V(10,000 + 20 h + 50 i 2 y ~ f (20 u . - 50^0^. 

(a) At no load =0, and 

12,000 = \/(10,000 + 50 ^ 2 )^ + 4:00 uj; 

hence, 

^2 = + 39.5 amp., reactive lagging current, I = — 39.5 j. 

(5) At half load ii = 50, and 

12,000 = V(n,000 + 50^2)2 + (20^2 - 2500)2; 

hence, 

12 = + 16 amp., lagging current, J = 50 — 16 
(c) At full load ii = 100, and 

12,000 = V(12,000 + 50^2)" + (20i - 5000) 2; 

hence, 

^‘2 = — 27.13 amp., leading current, I = 100 + 27.13 j. 

16. LOAD CHARACTERISTIC OF TRANSMISSION LINE 

70. The load characteristic of a transmission line is the curve 
of volts and watts at the receiving end of the line as function of 
the amperes, and at constant e.m.f. impressed upon the generator 
end of the line. 

Let r = resistance, x = reactance of the line. Its impedance 
z = A- x^ can be denoted symbolically by 

Z = r + jx. 

Let Eq = e.m.f. impressed upon the line. 

Choosing the e.m.f. at the end of the line as horizontal com- 
ponent in the vector diagram, it can be denoted by 157 = e. 
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. . i 

\ ■ -'f h 

i' i 


At non-inductive load the line current is in phase with the 
e.m.f. e, thus denoted by / = 

The e.m.f. consumed by the line impedance Z = r + jx is 
El = ZI = {r + jx) i 

= ri -f jx i. (1) 

Thus the impressed voltage, 

Eq ^ E El e + ri + jxL (2) 

or, reduced, 

Eq = \/{e + riy -h xV, (3) 

and 

e = \/ Eq^ ~ xV — rij the e.m.f. (4i) 

P = ei — i \/ E^^ — xH^ — ri^, (5) 

the power received at end of the line. 

The curve of e.m.f. e is an arc of an ellipse. 

With open circuit i = 0, e — Eo and P = 0, as is to be 
expected. 

At short circuit, e = 0, 0 = VPo^ — xV — ri, and 

Eo Eo. 

^ = T' (^) 


Vr2 + x^ ^ ^ ^ 

that is, the maximum line current which can be established with 
a non-inductive receiver circuit and negligible line capacity. 

71. The condition of maximum power delivered over the line 


that is. 






substituting (3): 

A 

and expanding, gives 


hence, 


/ Eo^ — xV = c -f- n, 

^2 = ( y .2 ^ 2 ) ^2 

= ZH\' 

e = zi, and = z. 


“^ = ri is the resistance or effective resistance of the receiving 
circuit; that is, the maximum power is delivered into a non- 
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inductive receiving circuit over an inductive line upon which is 
impressed a constant e.m.f., if the resistance of the receiving 
circuit equals the impedance of the line, Vi = z. 

In this case the total impedance of the system is 

Zo = Z + ri = r + 2 + jx, (10) 


or, 

2o = \/(r + zY + 


( 11 ) 


Thus the current is 

Eq Eq 

^0 ^ (r ^ zY + 

and the power transmitted is 

r ) • 9 Eq‘^z 

Pi = = 7 — ; — 5 

EY 

■ 2{r + zy 


( 12 ) 


(13) 


that is, the maximum power which can be transmitted over a 
line of resistance r and reactance x is the square of the impressed 
e.mi. divided by twice the sum of resistance and impedance of 
the line. 

At a; = 0, this gives the common formula, 



(14) 


Inductive Load 

72. With an inductive receiving circuit of lag angle 6, or 
power-factor p — cos dj and inductance factor q = sin 6, at* 
e.m.f. E = e at receiving circuit, the current is denoted by 

I = I (p - jq) ; (15) 

thus the e.mi. consumed by the line impedance Z = r -\-jx is 
El = ZI == I (p — jq)(r +jx) 

= I [{rp + xq) - j (rq - xp)], 

and the generator voltage is 
Eq = E El 

= [e + I (rp + xq)] — jl (rq — xp) ; 


( 16 ) 
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or, reduced, 

Eq = \/[e + I ('^p + xq)y + P (rq — (17) 

and 

e = \/Eq^ — P(rq ~ xp)^ - I (rp + xq). (18) 

The power received is the e.m.f. times the power component 
of the current; thus 

P = eJp 

= Jp \/ E(? — P(rq — x'pY 1‘^P (TP + ^5)* (1®) 

The curve of e.m.f., e, as function of the current I is again an 
arc of an ellipse. 

At short circuit 6 = 0; thus, substituted, 

7 = 1% (20) 


the same value as with non-inductive load, as is obvious. 

73. The condition of maximum output delivered ovet the 
line is 


that is, differentiated, 



( 21 ) 


\/Eo'‘ - JHrq-xp)^ = e + I (rq) + xq ) ; (22) 


substituting and expanding. 


e2 = J2 (^2 + ^2) 

= Pz^; 
e = Iz; 

or 



(23) 


jsi = y is the impedance of the receiving circuit; that is, the 

power received in an inductive circuit over an inductive line is 
a maximum if the impedance of the receiving circuit, Zi, equals 
the impedance of the line, z. 

In this case the impedance of the receiving circuit is 


Zi = z(p+jq), (24) 

and the total impendance of the system is 

Zo — Zi Zi, 

= r + ja: + 2 (p + jg) 

= (r + pz) + j (x + qz). 
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Thus, the current is 


and the power is 


•*— u , 

VV+tzF+1x+^' 


Pi = L^zn = - Lnhp 

(r + pz)- + (x + qzj- 
Eg^p 

2 (z rp + xq)' 


EXAMPLES 

74. (1) 12,000 volts are impressed upon a transmission line 
of impedance Z = r + jx = 20 + 50 j. How do the voltage 



100 120 140 160 i80 200 220 


Fig. 39. — Non-reactive load cliaracteristids of a transmission line. Con- 
stant impressed e.mi. 

and the output in the receiving circuit vary with the current 
with non-inductive load? 

Let e = voltage at the receiving end of the line, i = current: 
thus = ei = power received. The voltage impressed upon the 
line is then 

Eq = e Zi 

= e +-ri + jxi; 
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or, reduced, 

Eo — 's/(e + n)^ 

Since Eq = 1 2,000, 

12,000 = Vie + = Vie + 20 iY 2500 

e = \/12,000^ - - n = ^12,000" -- 2500^^' - 20 L 

The maximum current for e = 0 is 


thus, 


0 = \/12,000^ - 2500 ~ 20 i] 

i = 223. 


Substituting for i gives the values plotted in Fig. 39. 


i 

e 

p = ei 

0 

12,000 

0 

20 

11,500 

230 X 10» 

40 

11,000 

440 X 10> 

60 

10,400 

624 X 10» 

80 

9,700 

776 X 10' 

100 

8,900 

890 X 10' 

120 

8,000 

960 X 10' 

140 

6,940 

971 X 10» 

160 

5,750 

920 X 10' 

180 

4,340 

784 X 10'' 

200 

2,630 

526 X 10' 

220 

400 

88 X 10' 

223 

0 

0 


16. PHASE CONTROL OF TRANSMISSION LIKES 

76. If in the receiving circuit of an inductive transmission 
line the phase relation can be changed, the drop of voltage in 
the line can be maintained constant at varying loads or even 
decreased with increasing load; that is, at constant generator 
voltage the transmission can be compounded for constant voltage 
at the receiving end, or even over-compounded for a voltage 
increasing with the load. 

!• Compounding of Transmission Lines for Constant Voltage 

Let T = resistance, x = reactance of the transmission line, 
eo = voltage impressed upon the beginning of the line, e = vol- 
tage received at the end of end line. 
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Let i = power current in the receiving circuit; that is, P = 
ei — transmitted power, and ii = reactive current produced 
in the system for controlling the voltage. ii shall be considered 
positive as lagging, negative as leading current. 

Then the total current, in symbolic representation, is 

I = i ~ 

the line impedance is 

Z = T + jx, 

and thus the e.m.f. consumed by the line impedance is 

El = ZI = (r + jx) (i - jii) 

= ri + jrii + jxi — pxii) 

and substituting p = — 1, 

El = (ri + xii) — j (rii — xi). 

Hence the voltage impressed upon the line 
Eq = 6 El 

= (c + n + xii) — j (rii — xi); (1) 

or, reduced, 

6o = V(c + ri + xiiP + ~ (2) 

If in this equation e and eo are constant, ii, the reactive com- 
ponent of the current, is given as a function of the power com- 
ponent current i and thus of the load ei. 

Hence either Co and e can be chosen, or one of the e.m.fs. Co 
or e and the reactive current ii corresponding to a given power 
current i. 

76. If ii = 0 with i = 0, and e is assumed as given, eo = e. 

Thus, 

e = \/(e + ri + xi^^ + (rii — ^iY\ 

2 e (n + xii) + (r^ + (i^ + = 0. 

Prom this equation it follows that 

ex ± ^ 2 eriz^ — ih^ 

(3) 

Thus, the reactive current ii must be varied by this equation 
to maintain constant voltage e = eo irrespective of the load ei. 

As seen, in this equation, ii must always be negative, that is, 
the current leading. 
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ii becomes impossible if the term under the square root 
becomes negative, that is, at the value 


or, 


— 2 eriz^ — = 0 ; 

e{z — r) 

n — 


(4) 


At this point the power transmitted is 


P :== ei 


e2 


(5) 


This is the maximum power which can be transmitted with.- 

0 ‘Fy 

out drop of voltage in the line, with a power current i = — - 

The reactive current corresponding hereto, since the square 
root becomes zero, is 



( 6 ) 


thus the ratio of reactive to power current, or the tangent of 
the phase angle of the receiving circuit, is 

tan 01 = “ ^ — (7) 

i ^ ^ , 

A larger amount of power is transmitted if eo is chosen > e, 
a smaller amount of power il eo < e. 

In the latter case ii is always leading; in the former case -fi 
is lagging at no load, becomes zero at some intermediate load, 
and leading at higher load. 

77. If the line impedance Z — r + jx and the received voltage 
e is given, and the power current io at which the reactive currentr 
shall be zero, the voltage at the generator end of the line is 
determined hereby from the equation (2) : 

eo = \/(e + + (^^*1 — xiy, 

by substituting ii = 0, i = ^o, 

eo = V{e + thY + xHq^- ( 8 ) 

Substituting this value in the general equation (2) : 


gives 


Co V{e + ri + xii) ^ 


{e + rioy + xHo^ = (e + n d- xiiY + ^0^ 


(») 


as equation between i and iu 
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If at constant generator voltage Cq: 


at no load. 




and at the load. 

o 

II 

O 

11 

<55 

O 

11 


(10) 

it is, substituted: 
no load. 

i == i Qj 6 = eo, = 0 



load ^ 0 , 

eo = VieQ + xioy + rH'i 


(11) 

Thus, 

eo = V(eo + n'o)® + xHo'^- 

(12) 

(eo + xi\) H- xH'o = (eo + ruY + 
or, expanded, 

^'o^(r2 4- + 2 xcq = ^o^ (r^ -b -h 2 Ure^. 

(13) 


This equation gives i'o as function of io, eo, r, x. 

If now the reactive current i\ varies as linear function of the 
power current as in case of compounding by rotary converter 
with shunt and series field, it is 



(^0 — P) 


i'o. 


(14) 


Substituting this value in the general equation 

(co + +■ xH^ = (e + ri + + >{ri\ — xlf 

gives e as function of that is, gives the voltage at the receiving 
end as function of the load, at constant voltage eo at the gener- 
ating end, and e = eo for no load, 

^ = 0, 'ii == 

and e = eo for the load, 

i = io, = 0. 

Between i = 0 and i = to, e > eo, and the current is lagging. 
Above i = to, e < eo, and the current is leading. 

By the reaction of the variation of e from eo upon the receiving 
apparatus producing reactive current t'l, and by magnetic satura- 
tion in the receiving apparatus, the deviation of e from eo is 
reduced, that is, the regulation improved. 


2. Over -compounding of Transmission Lines 

78. The impressed voltage at the generator end of the line 
was found in the preceding, 

eo = \/(e + -f xiD^ + {rii — xi^- 


( 2 ) 
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If the voltage at the end of the line e shall rise proportionally 
to the power current then 

e = ei + dij (15) 

thus, 

Co = \/[ei + {a + r)i + xii]^ + {rii — xiy, ( 16 ) 

and herefrom in the same way as in the preceding we get the 
characteristic curve of the transmission. 

If Co = Ci, ii = 0 at no load, and is leading at load. If 
eo < Cl, ii is always leading, the maximum output is less than 
before. 

If eo > Cl, ii is lagging at no load, becomes zero at some inter- 
mediate load, and leading at higher load. The maximum outpub 
is greater than at co = Ci. 

The greater a, the less is the maximum output at the same 
Co and Cl. 

The greater co, the greater is the maximum output at the 
same Ci and a, but the greater at the same time the lagging current 
(or less the leading current) at no load. 

EXAMPLES 

79. (1) A constant voltage of eo is impressed upon a trans- 
mission line of impedance Z — r + jx = 10 + 20 j. The vol- 
tage at the receiving end shall be 10,000 at no load as well as nt 
full load of 75 amp. power current. The reactive current in 
the receiving circuit is raised proportionally to the load, so sls 
to be lagging at no load, zero at full load or 75 amp., and lead- 
ing beyond this. What voltage Co has to be impressed upon the 
line, and what is the voltage e at the receiving end at 3^, and 
13 ^ load? 

. Let I = ii — ji 2 = current, E — e voltage in receiving eircuiti. 
The generator voltage is then 

Eq = e A- ZI 

= e + (r + jx) (^l — jiz) 

= (e + rii + xi^ — j — xil) 

= (e + 10 'll + 20 — j (10 — 20 ^i) ^ 

or, reduced, 

eo^ = (e + rii + + (ri2 — xiiY] 

= (e + 10 ii + 20 + (10 i 2 - 20 ii)^. 

When 

ii = 75, i 2 = 0, e = 10,000; 
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substituting these values, 


eo" = 10,7502 + 15002 = 117.81 X 10«; 

hence, 

Co = 10,860 volts is the generator voltage. 

When 

ii = 0, e = 10,000, eo = 10,860, let Z 2 = i: 

these values substituted give 

117.81 X 10® = (10,000 + 20 i)^ + 100 

= 100 X 10® + 400 ^ X 10® + 500 
or, 

i = 44.525 - 1.25 10"®; 

this equation is best solved by approximation, and then gives 
p = 42.3 amp. reactive lagging current at no load. 

Since 

eo^ = (e + rii + — xiiY, 

it follows that 


e = Veo^ — (n2 ~ xiiy (n'l + xi^); 
or, 

e = V117.81 + 10® - (10 - 20 ^l)^ - (10 ii + 20 
Substituting herein the values of ii and ^2 gives e. 


»1 

12 

e 

0 

42.3 

10,000 

25 

28.2 

10,038 

50 

14.1 

10,038 

75 

0 

10,000 

100 

- 14.1 

9,922 . 

125 

- 28.2 

9,803 


80 . (2) A constant voltage eo is impressed upon a trans- 
mission line of impedance Z = r + jx = 10 + 10 j. The vol- 
tage at the receiving end shall be 10,000 at no load as well as at 
full load of 100 amp. power current. At full load the total 
current shall be in phase with the e.m.f. at the receiving end, 
and at no load a lagging current of 50 amp. is permitted. How 
much additional reactance x^ is to be inserted, what must be the 
generator voltage 6o, and what will be the voltage e at the receiv- 
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ing end at load and at load, if the reactive current varies 
proportionally with the load? 

Let Xo = additional reactance inserted circuit. 

Let I = ii — ji^ = current. 

Then 

= (e + rii + — Xiii) {e + 10 i\ + 

+ (10 H - XiiiY, 

where 

Xi = X + xq = total reactance of circuit between e and eo- 
At no load, 

= 0, 12 = 50, e = 10,000; 

thus, substituting, 

eo^ = (10,000 + 50 XiY + 250,000. 

At full load, 

ii = 100 , i2 == 0 , 6 = 10 , 000 ; 

thus, substituting, 

e(? = 121 X 10® + 10,000 
Combining these gives 

(10,000 + 50 XiY + 250,000 = 121 X 10® + 10,000 
hence, 

= 66.5 ± 40.8 
= 107.3 or 25.7; 

thus 

xq = Xi — X = 97.3 or 15.7 ohms additional reactance. 
Substituting 
rri = 25.7 

gives 

60 ^ = (e + 10 ii + 25.7 + (10 iz 25.7 iiY, 

but at full load 


ii = 100, ii = 0, e = 10,000, 
which values substituted give 

eo^ = 121 X 10® + 6.605 X 10® = 127.605 X 10®, 
eo = 11,300, generator voltage. 

Since 

^ == - (10 Z2 - 25.7 - (10 ii + 25.7 h), 

it follows that 


e = \/127.605 X 10® - (10 h - 25.7 iiY - (10 ii + 25.7 ii). 
Substituting for ii and ii gives e. 
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. ^*1 

£2 

e 

0 

50 

10,000 

50 

25 

10,105 

100 

0 

10,000 

150 

-~25 

9,658 


81. (3) In a circuit whose voltage fluctuates by 20 per 
cent, between 1800 and 2200 volts, a synchronous motor of 
internal impedance Zo = ro + jx^ = 0.5 + 5 j is connected 
through a reactive coil of impedance Zi = ri + jxi = 0.5 + 10 j 
and run light, as compensator (that is, generator of reactive 
currents). How will the voltage at the synchronous motor 
terminals Si, at constant excitation, that is, constant counter 
e.m.f. e = 2000, vary as function of eo at no, load and at a load 
of i = 100 amp. power current, and what will be the reactive- 
current in the synchronous motor? 

Let J = H — ji^ = current in receiving circuit of voltage ei. 

Of this current J, —ji 2 is taken by the synchronous motor of 
counter e.m.f. e, and thus 
El = e — Zoji 2 

= e + XQi2 - jnn; 

or, reduced, 

(e + XqUY + roV. 

In the supply circuit the voltage is 
Eq = El + IZi 

= e + xdi — jroi 2 + (^i + jxl) 

= [6 + Tiii + {xo + Xi) i 2 ] ~ j [(ro + n) {2 - 

or, reduced, 

eo^ = [e + nil + (xq + a;i) ^*2]^ + [(ro + ri) ^2 - Xiii]^. 

Substituting in the equations for eY and eo^ the above values 
of ro and xq: at no load, ii = 0, we have 

ei^ = (e + 5 nY + 0.25 and eY = (e + 15 itY + 

at full load, ii = 100, we have 

eY = (e + 5 i^Y + 0.25 

eY = (e + 50 + 15 2 * 2 )^ + in ~ 1000)2, 

6 
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and at no load, ii = 0, substituting e = 2000, we have 

ei2 = (2000 + 5 + 0.25 ^2^ 

= (2000 + 15 hY + tV; 

at full load, ii = 100, we have 

ei2 = (2000 + 5 i^Y + 0.25 ^2^ 
eo2 = (2050 + 15 hY + (^2 ~ 1000)2. 

Substituting herein eo = successively 1800, 1900, 2000, 2100, 
2200, gives values of 2 * 2 , which, substituted in the equation for 
ei^, give the corresponding values of ei as recorded in the follow- 
ing table. 

As seen, in the local circuit controlled by the synchronous 
compensator, and separated by reactance from the main circuit 
of fluctuating voltage, the fluctuations of voltage appear in a 
greatly reduced magnitude only, and could be entirely eliminated 
by varying the excitation of the synchronous compensator. 




e = 2000 




No load 

ii = 0 

Full load 

it = 100 


iz 

ei 

iz 

e\ 

1,800 

-13.3 

1,937 

-39 

1,810 

1,900 

- 6.7 

1,965 

^30.1 

1,850 

2,000 

0 

2,000 

-22 

1,885 

2,100 

+ 6.7 

2,035 

-13.5 

1,935 

2,200 

+13.3 

2,074 

- 6.5 

1,970 


17. IMPEDANCE AND ADMITTANCE 


82. In direct-current circuits the most important law is 
Ohm’s law. 


I =2 -i or e = zr, or r 

T ' 


e 

% 


where e is the e.m.f. impressed upon resistance r to produce 
current i therein. 

Since in alternating-current circuits a current i through a 
resistance r may produce additional e.m.fs. therein, when apply- 

ing Ohm’s law, i = - to alternating-current circuits, e is the 
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total e.m.f. resulting from the in 
produced by the current i in the circuit. 

Such counter e.m.fs. may be due to inductance, as self-induc- 
tance, or mutual inductance, to capacity, chemical polarization, 
etc. 

The counter e.m.f. of self-induction, or e.m.f. generated by th6 
magnetic field produced by the alternating current i, is repre- 
sented by a quantity of the same dimensions as resistance, and 
measured in ohms: reactance x. The e.m.f. consumed by 
reactance x is in quadrature with the current, that consumed 
by resistance r in phase with the current. 

Reactance and resistance combined give the impedance, 

z = \/r^ -j- 

or, in symbolic or vector representation, 

Z = r + jx. 

In general in an alternating-current circuit of current i, the 
e.m.f. e can be resolved in two components, a power component 
Cl in phase with the current, and a wattless or reactive com- 
ponent 62 in quadrature with the current. 

The quantity 

6 1 __ power e.m.f., or e.m.f. in phase with the current __ 
i current 

is called the effective resistance. 

The quantity 

_ reactive e.m.f., or e.m.f. in quadrature with the current _ 
i current 

is called the effective reactance of the circuit. 

And the quantity 

or, in symbolic representation, 

Zx = ri A- jxi 

is the impedance of the circuit. 

If power is consumed in the circuit only by the ohmic resist- 
ance r, and counter e.m.f. produced only by self-inductance, the 
effective resistance Ti is the true or ohmic resistance r, and the 
effective reactance Xi is the true or inductive reactance x. 
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By means of the terms effective resistance, effective reactance, 
and impedance. Ohm’s law can be expressed in alternating- 
current circuits in the form 

. _ e e 

^ ” Zi 

or, e = izi = i V ri^ + Xi^; 

or, zi = Vri^ + Xi^ = j'> 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


or, in symbolic or vector representation, 

T - A - ^ 

■ ~ Zi ~ n A-jx’ 

or, E = IZi = I (n + jxi); 

, • ^ 

or, Zi = n + jxi = -j- 


( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 


In this latter form Ohpa’s law expresses not only the intensity 
but also the phase relation of the quantities; thus 

Cl = iri = power component of e.m.f., 

62 = ixi = reactive component of e.m.f. 


83. Instead of the term impedance z ^ ~ with its components, 

% 

the resistance and reactance, its reciprocal can be introduced. 

1 _ i. 

e ^ z 

which is called the admittance. 

The components of the admittance are called tlie conduc- 
tance and the sicsceptance- 

Resolving the current i into a power component in phase 
with the e.m.f. and a wattless component ^2 in quadrature with, 
the e.m.f., the quantity 

^ _ power current, or current in phase with e.m.f. _ 
e e.m.f. ~~ ^ 

is called the condvctance. 

The quantity 

H _ reactive current, or current in quadrature with e.m.f. _ _ 
e e.m.f. ■“ ^ 

is called the smceptance of the circuit. 

The conductance represents the current in phase with the 
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e.m.f., or power current, the susceptance the current in quad- 
rature with the e.m.f., or reactive current. 


Conductance g and susceptance 6 combined give the 

admittance 

2/ = 

(7) 

or, in symbolic or vector representation. 


Y = g-jh. 

(8) 

Thus Ohm^s law can also be written in the form 


i = ey = e + V-) 

(9) 

or, 


i i 


y + h'^’ 

(.10) 

or, 


y = Vg^ + 

(11) 

or, in symbolic or vector representation. 


I EY == E (g -- jb); 

(12) 

or. 


^~Y~g-jb’ 

(13) 

or. 


II 

1 

11 

(14) 


and ii = eg = power component of current, 

Z 2 = = reactive component of current. 

84. According to circumstances, sometimes the use of the 
terms impedance, resistance, reactance, sometimes the use of the 
terms admittance, conductance, susceptance, is more convenient. 

Since, in a number of series-connected circuits, the total 
e.m.f., in symbolic representation, is the sum of the individual 
e.m.f s., it follows that in a number of series-connected circuits 
the total impedance, in symbolic expression, is the sum of the 
impedances of the individual circuits connected in series. 

Since, in a number of parallel-connected circuits, the total 
current, in symbolic representation, is the sum of the individual 
currents, it follows that in a number of parallel-connected cir- 
cuits the total admittance, in symbolic expression, is the sum 
of the admittances of the individual circuits connected in parallel. 
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Thus in series connection the use of the term impedance, 
parallel connection the use of the term admittance, is generally 
more convenient. 


Since in symbolic representation 



11 

( 15 ) 

or, 

that is, 

it follows that 

that is 

ZY = 1; 

(r + jx)(g - jb) = 1; 

(rg + xb) — j (rb — xg) = 1; 
rg -j- zb = 1, 
rb — xg = 0. 

( 16 ) 

( 17 ) 

Thus, 

. ^ ^ , 

^ - g^ + h^ / 

( 18 ) 


h b 

^ ~ g^ + b^ ~ y^’ 

( 19 ) 


r r 

^ ~ -f- z^ 

( 20 ) 

r X 

~ ^ ^2 ““ 2-2^ 

or, in absolute values, 

( 21 ) 


1 

y = — J 
^ Z 

( 22 ) 


zy = 1, 

(r2 + x^){g^ + fc2) = 1. 

( 23 ) 

( 24 ) 


Thereby the admittance with its components, the conduc- 
tance and susceptance, can be calculated from the impedance 
and its components, the resistance and reactance, and inversely. 


li X — Qy z = r and g = that is, g is the reciprocal of -tlie 

resistance in a non-inductive circuit; not so, however, in an 
inductive circuit. 

EXAMPLES 

86. (1) In a quarter-phase induction motor having an im- 
pressed e.m.f. e = 110 volts per phase, the current is Iq = — 

jh = 100 — 100 j at standstill, the torque = Do. 

The two phases are connected in series in a single-phase cir- 
cuit of e.m.f. e = 220, and one phase shunted by a condenser of 
1 ohm capacity reactance. 

What is the starting torque D of the motor under these con- 
ditions, compared with Do, the torque on a quarter-phase cir- 
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cuit; and what the relative torque per volt-ampere input, if the 
torque is proportional to the product of the e.m.fs. impressed 
upon the two circuits and the sine of the angle of phase dis- 
placement between them? 

In the quarter-phase motor the torque is 

Do = ae^ — 12,100 a, 

where a is a constant. The volt-ampere input is 
Qo = 2 6 -|- ^2^ = 31,200; 

hence, the “apparent torque efficiency,'’ or torque per volt- 
ampere input. 



The admittance per motor circuit is 


y = = 0.91 

e 


0.91 i. 


the impedance is 


Z = v = 


110 


110 (100 + 100 i) 


I 100 - looi (100 - looj) (100 + 100 j) " 
the admittance of the condenser is 


Yo = j; 

thus, the joint admittance of the circuit shunted by the con- 
denser is 

Fi = F -t- Fo = 0.91 - 0.91 j+j 
= 0.91 4- 0.09 j; 

its impedance is 

7 _ JL _ 1 _ 0-91 -0.09 J _ 1 OQ _ n 11 ,• 

' Fj 0.91 -I- 0.09 i 0.9P-f-0.09* ^ 

and the total impedance of the two circuits in series is 

Zi = Z Z\ 

= 0.55 -f 0.55 i + 1.09 - 0.11 j 
= 1.64 -1- 0.44 j. 

Hence, the current, at impressed e.m.f.* e = 220, 

J . .. 1 e 220 220 (1.64 - 0.44 i) 

Zi 1.64-f-0.44j “ 1.64»-|-0.44* 

= 125 - 33.5 j; 
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or, reduced, 


I = Vl25^ + 33.52 
= 129.4 amp. 


Thus, the volt-ampere input, 

Q = eJ = 220 X 129.4 
= 28,470. 

The e.m.fs. acting upon the two motor circuits respectively are 
El = IZi = (125 - 33.5 i) (1.09 - 0.11 j) = 132.8 - 50.4 j 
and 

E' =:IZ ^ (125 - 33.5 i) (0.55 + 0.55;) = 87.2 + 50.4 j. 
Thus, the tangents of their phase angles are 
50.4 

tan ~ +■ hence, = -f 21®; 

50 4 

tan ( 9 ' = - g~ = ~ 0.579; hence, 0' = - 30®; 


and the phase difference, 

e ^ Bi- 6' ^ 51®. 

The absolute values of these e.m.fs. are 
Cl = V132.8 + 50.42 = 141.5 

and 

e' = V87.22 _ 50.42 = 100.7; 
thus, the torque is 

D = acie' sin 6 
= 11,100 a; 

and the apparent torque efficiency is 


D 11,100 a 

Q 28,470 


= 0.39 a. 


Hence, comparing this with the 
relative torque is 

D 11,100 a 

Do 12,100 a'' 


quarter-phase motor, ttie 
0.92, 


and the relative torque per volt-ampere, or relative apparent 
torque efldciency, is 


Tjt __ 0.39 a 
Vo 0.388 a 


1.005. 
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86. (2) At constant field excitation, corresponding to a 
nominal generated e.m.f. = 12,000, a generator of synchro- 
nous impedance Zo = ro + jxo — 0.6 + 60 j feeds over a trans- 
mission line of impedance Zi — Ti + jxi = 12 + 18j, and of 
capacity susceptance 0.003, a non-inductive receiving circuit. 
How will the voltage at the receiving end, e, and the voltage at 
the generator terminals, 6i, vary with the load if the line capacity 
is represented by a condenser shunted across the middle of the 
line? 

Let I = i = current in receiving circuit, in phase with the 
e.m.f., E — e. 

The voltage in the middle of the line is 

^2 = S + I' J 

== e + 6 i + 9 tj. 

The capacity susceptance of the line is, in symbolic expression, 
Y == 0.003 j] thus the charging current is 

Is = E^Y = 0.003 i (e + 6 ^ + 9 ij) 

= 0.027 i + j (0.003 6 + 0.018 ^), 

and the total current is 

Ii = / + I 2 = 0.973 i + j (0.003 6 + 0.018 ^). 

. Thus, the voltage at the generator end of the line is 

= e + 6 t + 9 v + (6 4- 9 i)[0.973 i + j (0.003 e + 

0.018 i)] 

= (0.973 0 . + 11.68 i) + j (17.87 i + 0.018 e), 
and the nominal generated e.m.f. of the generator is 

Eq = El -|- ZqIi 

= (0.973 e + 11.68 i) + 'j (17. 87 i + 6.018 e) + (0.6 + 60 j) 
[0.973 i + j (0.003 e + 0.018 ?)] 

= (0.793 e + 11.18 i) + j (76.26 i + 0.02 e) ; 

or, reduced, and eo = 12,000 substituted, 
eo^ = 144 X 10« = (0.793 e + 11.18 f)' + (76.26 i + 0.02 e)^; 
thus, 

e* + 33 ei + 9450 P = 229 X 10«, 
e = - 16.5 i + \/229 X 10« - 917^^^ 



which values are plotted in Pig. 40. * 

18. EQUIVALENT SENE WAVES 

87. In the preceding chapters, alternating waves have been 
assumed and considered as sine waves. 
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The general alternating wave is, however, never completely, 
frequently not even approximately, a sine wave. 

A sine wave having the same effective value, that is, the 
same square root of mean squares of instantaneous values, as a 
general alternating wave, is called its corresponding “equivalent 
sine wave.^^ It represents the same effect as the general wave. 

With two alternating waves of different shapes, the phase 
relation or angle of lag is indefinite. Their equivalent sine 
waves, however, have a definite phase relation, that which 
gives the same effect as the general wave, that is, the same 
mean ( 6 ^)• 

Hence if e = e.m.f. and i = current of a general alternating 
wave, their equivalent sine waves are defined by 


and the power is 
thus. 


Po 


cos ^0^0 


eo = V mean (e^), 

= a/ mean ; 

= cos 60^*0 = mean {ei ) ; 

mean {ei) 

a/ mean {e^) V mean {i^) 


Since by definition the equivalent sine waves of the general 
alternating waves have the same effective value or intensity 
and the same power or effect, it follows that in regard to inten- 
sity and effect the general alternating waves can be represented 
by their equivalent sine waves. 

Considering in the preceding the alternating currents as equiva- 
lent sine waves representing general alternating waves, the 
investigation becomes applicable to any alternating circuit 
irrespective of the wave shape. 

The use of the terms reactance, impedance, etc., implies that 
a wave is a sine wave or represented by an equivalent sine 
wave. 

Practically all measuring instruments of alternating waves 
(with exception of instantaneous methods) as ammeters, volt- 
meters, wattmeters, etc., give not general alternating waves 
but their corresponding equivalent sine waves. 


EXAMPLES 

88 . In a 25-cycle alternating-current transformer, at 1000 
volts primary impressed e.m.f., of a wave shape as shown in 


Table 


m 
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Fig. 41 and Table I, the number of primary turns is 500, the 
length of the magnetic circuit 50 cm., and its section shall be 
chosen so as to give a maximum density B = 15,000. 

At this density the hysteretic cycle is as shown in Fig. 42 and 
Table II. 



Fig. 41. — ^Wave-shape of e.m.f. in example 88. 


What is the shape of current wave, and what the equivalent 
sine waves of e.m.f., magnetism, and current? 

The calculation is carried out in attached table. 


Table II 


/ 

B 

0 

± 8,000 

2 

+ 10,400 - 2,500 

4 

+ 11,700 + 5,800 

6 

+ 12,400 -h 9,300 

8 

13,000 -h 11;200 

10 

4- 13,500 4- 12,400 

12 

4- 13,900 4- 13,200 

14 

+ 14,200 4- 13,800 

16 

4- 14,500 -h 14,300 

18 

4- 14,800 4 14,700 

20 

4- 15,000 


In column (1) are given the degrees, in column (2) the relative 
values of instantaneous e.m.f s., e corresponding thereto, as taken 
from Fig. 41. 

Column (3) gives the squares of e. Their sum is 24,939; 
24 939 

thus the mean square, — jg — = 1385.5, and the effective value, 


e' = V1385.5 = 37.22. 
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Since the effective value of impressed e.m.f. is = 1000, the 


instantaneous values are eo = 


1000 
® 37.22 


as 


given in column (4). 


Since the e.m.f. eo is proportional to the rate of change of 
magnetic flux, that is, to the differential coefficient of B, B is 
proportional to the integral of the e.m.f., that is, to plus 
an integration constant. 2eo is given in column (5), and the 
integration constant follows from the condition that B at 180° 



Fig. 42. — Hysteretic cycle in example 88. 


must be equal, but opposite in sign, to B at 0°. The integration 
constant is, therefore, 

and by subtracting 7324 from the values in column (5) the 
values of of column (6) are found as the relative instantaneous 
values of magnetic flux density. 

Since the maximum magnetic flux density is 15,000 the in- 
stantaneous values are B = plotted in column (7). 

From the hysteresis cycle in Fig. 42 are taken the values of 
magnetizing force /, corresponding to magnetic flux density jB. 
They are recorded in column (8), and in column (9) the instan- 
taneous va-lues of m.m.f. F = If, where I = 50 = length of 
magnetic circuit. 
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i z=z where n = 500 = number of turns of the electric 


n 


circuit, gives thus the exciting current in column (10) . 

Column (11) gives the squares of the exciting current, 

25 85 

Their sum is 25.85; thus the mean square, = 1.436, and 

lo 


the effective value of exciting current, i' = \/1.436 = 1.198 
amp. 

Column (12) gives the instantaneous values of power, p = ieo. 


Their sum is 4766; thus the mean power, p' 


4766 

18 


264.8. 



Fig. 43. — Waves of exciting current. Fig. 44. — Corresponding sine waves 

Power and flux density corresponding for e.m.f. and exciting current in Fig. 
to e.m.f. in Fig. 41 and hysteretic cycle 43. 
in Fig. 42. 

Since p' = i'e\ cos d, 

where e\ and V are the equivalent sine waves of e.m.f. and of 
current respectively, and 6 their phase displacement, substitut- 
ing these numerical values of p', e'-, and t', we have 

264.8 = 1000 X 1.198 cos 6, 


hence, 


cos 6 = 0.221, 
e = 77.2°, 
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and the angle of hysteretic advance of phase, 
a; = 90" - 0 = 12,8°. 
The hysteresis current is then 

F cos 6 = 0.265, 
and the magnetizing current, 

F sin 6 = 1.165. 


Adding the instantaneous values of e.m.f. eo in column (4) 

14 648 

gives 14,648; thus the mean value, — — = 813.8. Since the 

effective value is 1000, the mean value of a sine wave would be 
2 \/2 

1000 = 904; hence the form factor is 


7 = 


904 

813.8 


= 111 . 


Adding the instantaneous values of current i in column (10), 
irrespective of their sign, gives 17.17; thus the mean value, 
17 17 

- v|g - - = 0.954. Since the effective value = 1.198, the form 
factor is 1.198 2 \/2 ^ 

"" 6 ^ ~ir' "" 

The instantaneous values of e.m.f. Co, current z, flux density 
B and power p are plotted in Fig. 43, their corresponding sine 
waves in Fig. 44. 


19. FIELDS OF FORCE 

89. When an electric current flows through a conductor, 
power is consumed and heat produced inside of the conductor. 
In the space outside and surrounding the conductor, a change 
has taken place also, and this space is not neutral and inert 
any more, but if we try to move a solid mass of metal rapidly 
through it, the motion is resisted, and heat produced in the 
metal by induced currents. Materials of high permeability, 
as iron filings, brought into this space arrange themselves 
in chains; a magnetic needle is moved and places itself in a 
definite direction. Due to the passage of the current in the 
conductor, there are therefore in the spaces outside of the con- 
ductor — where the current does not flow — forces exerted, and 
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this space then is not neutral space, but has become a yicW of 
force, and the cause of the field, in this case the electric current 
in the conductor, is its ‘^motive force” As in this case the 
actions exerted in the field of force are magnetic*., the space 
surrounding a conductor traverscid by a (uirrcmt is a field of 
magnetic force, and the current in the conductor is the magnetO’- 
'motive force. 

In the space surrounding a pondcirabh^ mass, as our earth, 
forces are exerted on other m^xss(^s-™-whi(Il cause', the stones to 
fall toward the earth, and watcu* to run down hill— and this 
space thus is a field of gravitational force, tlui (‘.arth the gravi- 
7notive force. 

In the space surrounding condiudnrs having a high potcuitial 
difference, we observe a field of dielectric force, that is, (dc'td.ro- 
static or dielectric forces are exc^rted, and thci pot(U)l,ial difT(‘r('nc(^ 
l:)etween the conductors is the electro'niotwc fo7'ce of the di(d(u*tri(; 
field. 

The force exerted l)y the cuirfli as gravim, olive force, on any 
mass in the gravitational field of th(^ (^art.h, caus<‘K f,h(^ mass to 
move with increasing rapidity. Th(^ dircKd.ion of motion th(‘n 
shows the direction in which the forc<‘ acl.s, iliat is, dir(‘c- 
tion of the gravitational field. The force' g, whi(‘Ii th(^ fkdd (‘xcu’ts 
on unit mass, that is, the acceleu'ation of the; mass, m('asur(‘s 
the intensity of the fic^ld: in th(^ gravitational field of t-lu* earth 
981 cm g sec. Th(i force acting upon a mass m, them, is: A — 
gm, and is called th(^ iveight of tlu^ mass. 

In the sam(‘. manru^r, in the magnetic, field of a e.iirnmt as 
magnetomotive force, th<‘. intensity If of th(^ magncdic? fK‘ld is 
measured by the force F which tii(^ field (^x<‘rt.s on a magnc'tics 
mass or pole strcuigth rn: F = //w; th(' inUmsIty K of th(^ dl- 
(iectric field of a i)oiential (lifferenc(', as (‘had.romot iv(', forces is 
measured by the force F cjxc'.rtcul upon an (I<Hd,ri(i pole strcnigt h 
e: F = Ke; the direction of th(^ forces n^Iin^seuts ilie direedion of 
the field of foree. 

90 . This conception of tlu^ field of is one of th(^ most 

important and fundamcmtal on<*s of all scitmc.c's and applic<l 
sciences: a condition of space, brought about by some exciting 
cause or motive force, whc'.rc'by the si>ac<t is not iKuiiral any 
more, but capable of exerting forces on anything HUHca'ptibh* to 
these forces: mechani<^al forces on masw^s in a gravitational fnid, 
magnetic forces on magnetic materials in a rnagncdic ficid, 
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•A phofoKniph of nn iron-filiiiK of ( ho iiutKiiol io li;,, 
tu<» <’ylin<lf‘rK. 


A photograpliic; 


.r i • HU|w*rtM)sifion of 

and dioleetno holds of fi.c spnco H.irn 

carrying energy. ^ 
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dielectric forces on dielectrics in a dielectric field, etc. The field 
of force then is characterized by having, at any point, a definite 
direction — the direction in which the force acts — and a definite 
intensity, to which the forces are proportional. 

Such fields of force can be graphically represented by lines 
showing the direction in which the force acts: the lines of force 
and, at right angles thereto, the equipotential lines or surfaces, 
as the direction in which no force acts. Thus the lines of gravita- 
tional force of the earth are the verticals, the equipotential sur- 
faces, or level surfaces, are the horizontals. Such pictures of a 
field of force also illustrate the intensity: where the lines of force 
and therefore the equipotential lines come closer together, the 
field is more intense, that is, the forces greater. 



Fro. 46. — A mathematical plot of fields shown in C. 

Magnetic fields may be demonstrated by iron filings brought 
into the field; dielectric fields by particles of a material of high 
specific capacity, such as mica. Fig. 45 shows the dielectric 
field of a pair of parallel conductors, the magnetic field between 
these conductors, and their combination. Fig. 46 shows the same 
as calculated. 

As further illustration. Fig. 47 shows, from observation, half 
of the dielectric field between a rod with circular disc, as one 
terminal, passing symmetrically through the center of a cylinder 
placed in a circular hole in a plate as other terminal: the 
lines of force pass from terminal to terminal; the equipotential 
surfaces intersect at right angles (A 10,292). 

91 . In electrical engineering we have to deal with the electrical 
quantities: voltage, current, resistance, etc.; the magnetic quan- 
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titles: map;notic flux, fu^ld inknisity, pcrm(‘a,bilily, ; and I hedi- 
electric quantiticvsrdkflectric? flux, fi(‘ld iiitcuisily, iHuanit tivif y , idr. 

The clcjctrio eurnuit is i\n^. fN(i(jneUwiot/ir forrr F \vhi(*h 
the magnetic field, acting ii])()n spac(^ It is (*x|)n‘ss<Hl in am| 
or rather in am pen ‘-turns, and thus is an (‘I(*ct rieal {|uniitily, itn 



unit being determined by the unit of current, as the amrK‘re-tuim 
equal to 10““^ al)Bolute units. 

The magnetomotive force per unit length of the mngiM'tic 
circuit then is the magnetizing force or magnetic grmbmt / 
in ampere-turns per centimeter, hence still an ehictricai (ninnt ii y, ' 
Proportional thereto, and of the sjime cliirK^tiHion, ih ttic 
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magnetic field inte/mity H. It dilfars from the mfi^notic gnulic‘iit 
merely by a numerical factor 4 tt; // == 47r/ 10™h 
intensity is a magnetic quantity, and its unit (kvfuied by thc^ 
magnetic forces exerted in the field, thus (lifh^nmt. from t.hc^ unit 
of magnetic gradient, which is determiiKul by tlu^ iitu’t of (‘h^ctric- 
current; hence the factor 4 tt. The fa(d.or m(u*cly mlucen 
from amperes to absolute unit. 

If then /X is the magnetic conductivity of th(^ mat.(u*in.l in 
magnetic field, called its 'permeability ^ li = ju// is thc^ magn(‘<»ic 
flux density, and the total magnet.ic flux is givcui by th(‘. 
density B times the area or section of the flux. 

Or, passing directly from the magn(d.()motiv(‘, fonje F t.o 1.1 h‘ 


magnetic flux, by the conception of the magn(;t.i(! circuit: «I> 

where R is the magnetic resistance, or reluctance of tlu^ rnagncdic^ 
circuit. 

R is an electric quantity, and does not eotitaiu th(‘. 4 tt. 

In the dielectric field, the potential diff<;r(‘iK^(‘. e is th(^ (tIe(d;ro- 
motive force expressed in volts. The electromotive^ force. |H*r 
unit length of the dielectric circuit is the clcclrifymg force or 
voltage gradient or dielectric gradient g, (‘xi)ress(Kl in volf-s {xu* 
centimeter. This is still an electric quantity. 

Proportional thereto by a numerical fae.tor is tlu^ di<dcx’,tric 


quantity: dielectric field intensity K = ^ if /c is tlm 

dielectric conductivity of the medium in the di(‘l(‘etri<! fiedd, 
called specific capacity ox permittivity, the dielectric flux dcnHily is 
D = kK, and the total dielectric flux M/ is flux density tim<*H area. 

Here again, at the transition from tlm <de(d.ric quantity 
^'gradient” to the dielectric quantity “field intensity,” a numer- 
ical factor 4 enters, the one quantity b(dng hascul on tins volt 
as unit, the other on unit force action, v is tln^ velocity (d light, 
3 X 10^®, and the factor the result of tln^ convention of asHum- 
ing the permittivity of empty spaeej as unity. 

It is now easy to remember, whcu*o in ttn^ edeu* tromagrH4.it*. 
system of units the factor 4-^ enters: it is at the tranHiiion from 
the electrical quantities to the magnetic or dieit^cirit^ c|uaniiiies, 
from gradient to field intensity. 

92 . The dielectric field and the magnetic field art^ artiilt^gouH, 
and to magnetic flux, magnetic field intensity, permeability, as 
used in dealing with magnetic circuits, corre^spond the tesrms 
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dielectric flux, dielectric field intensity, permittivity, as used in 
dealing with the electrostatic fields of high potential apparatus, 
as transmission insulators, transformer bushings, etc. The fore- 
most difference is that in the magnetic field, a line of force must 
always return into itself in a closed circuit, while in the electro- 
static or dielectric field, a line of force may terminate in a con- 
ductor. The terminals of the lines of electrostatic flux, T at the 
conductor, then are represented by the conception of a quantity 
of electricity or electric charge^ Q, being located on the con- 
ductor. Thus, at the terminal of the line of unit dielectric flux, 
unit electric quantity is located on the conductor. 

Dielectric flux T and electric quantity or charge Q thus are 
identical, and merely different conceptions of the dielectric 
circuit : 

Q = ^. 

In using the conception of electric quantity Qj we consider 
only the terminals of the lines of dielectric flux, that is, deal 
merely with the effect of the dielectric flux on the electric circuit 
which produced it. This conception is in many cases more 
convenient, but it necessarily fails, when the distribution of the 
dielectric flux in the dielectric field is of importance, such as is the 
case when dealing with high dielectric field intensities, approach- 
ing the possibility of disruptive effects in the field of force, or 
when dealing with the effect produced by the introduction of ma- 
terials of different permittivity into the dielectric field. There- 
fore, with the increasing importance of the dielectric field in 
engineering, the conception of electric quantity, or charge, is 
gradually being replaced by the conception of the dielectric flux 
and the dielectric field, analogous to the magnetic field, which 
has replaced the previous conception of “magnetic poles.^^ 

20. NOMENCLATURE 

93. The following nomenclature and symbols of the quantities 
most frequently used in electrical engineering appears most 
satisfactory, and is therefore recommended. It is in agreement 
with the Standardization Rules of the A. I. E. E., but as far as 
possible standard letters have been used, and script letters avoided 
as impracticable or at least inconvenient in writing and still 
more in typewriting. Therefore F has been chosen for m.m.f., 
and dielectric field intensity changed to K. Also, a few symbols 
not contained in the Standardization Rules had to be added. 
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Taulb op Symbols 


Hymbol 

Name 

Unit 

Ohiiractor 

E,e 

V()lta}>;() 

Volt 

J<ll<u‘,trical 


Potential dilTtirc^iKH*. 




Electromotive force 



/; i 

Current 

Ampere 

101(‘(‘.trical 

R,r 

Resistance 

Ohm 

Ehudrical 

X 

Reactance 

Ohm 

Ehu'.trical 



Impedance 

Ohm 

Ml(U',tri<*,al 

g 

Condu(5tanco 

Mho 

I01(‘.c.trical 

6 

Sus'ceptance 

Mho 

Klcu’.trical 

Y,y 

Admittance 

Mho 

IChuvtrical 

P 

Resistivity 

Ohm-ceiitimct(^r 

lOhudrical 

y 

Conductivity 

Mho-(5(mtim(it(^r 

Khudu’icjal 

^ 

Magnetic flux 

Line; kiloline; m(‘galin(‘ 

Magnetic 

B 

Magneti(5 density 

Lin(‘H j)er cm.-; kilo- 

Magnetic 



lines p(^r cin.^ 


H 

Magnetic fi(^ld inteu- 

Lines per cin.^ 

Magnetic, 


sity 




l^ermealiility (rnagneiiic 


Magrndie 


1 conductivity) 


/ 

i Magruitic gradient 

Arnper(vturns jx^.r c.e.nti- 

Khuvtrieal 


■ Magnetiijing force 

rruiter. 


F 

i Magnetomotive force 

Aniperc-tuniH 

lOhud.rical 

R. 

! Reluctance (magrattic 


Klcteirical 


resistance) 



L 

Inductance 

Henry; milhcuiry 

Magnetic*, 

M 

1 Mutual inductance 

Henry; milhenry 

Magn(‘tic 

8 

Self-inductance 

Henry; milhenry 

Magrudic, 


Leakage inductanc^o 



*,0 

Dielectric flux 

Lines of dielectric fonx* 

Di<d(*etrie 


Electric quantity or 

Coulombs 



charge 



D 

Dielectric density 

Dieleetrie lines p<^r em.® 

1 Dielectric 

K 

Dielectric field inten- 

Couhunhs per cun.® 

. Dielcictric 


sity 



k 

Permittivity 


Dielcu’tric 

i 

Specific capacity 
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'I'AUIiB flh’ Symiiobs. (!o7itinuctl 


Symbol 

j Nam(^ 

biiif, 

f’baraf-tcr 


Dielectric Knidicint 
Voltage gradient 

Volts per centiin(‘t(‘r 

Pd ec trie 111 


Electrifying force 
Capacity I 

Farad; microfarad 

I)i(‘Ieetn<* 

, 

Power, effect 

Walt; kilowatt ! 

( leneral 

^ W. . . . 

Energy, work 

Joule; kilojoule 

CkuHTal 

,t? 

Temperature 

Degrees Centigrad<^ 

C emend 


Time 

Seconds 

Cemend 


Time angle 

Degrees or radians 

(Jen end 

, r 

Bpt'icc angle 

Degrees or radians 

( J<*nc*nd 


Frequency 

Cycles per second 

1 (Jenerid 


w 





PAKT ir 

SPECIAL APPARATUS 


INTRODUCTION 

1. By the direction of the energy transmitted, (dectric machiruis 
have been divided into generators and motors. By tlie chara(*.t(‘r 
of the electric power they have been distinguislKid as direct- 
current and as alternating-curnmt apparatus. 

With the advance of ele<d;rical engin(HU‘ing, how(^V(‘r, tliese 
subdivisions have become unsatisfactory and iusuflici(uit. 

The division into generators and motors is not. bjisiul on any 
characteristic feature of the apparatus, and is thus not rational. 
Practically any clectrici generator can bc^ uscmI hh motor, and 
conversely, and frequently one and the ma(dun(^ is uh(m1 for 
either purpose. Where a differenc(i is ma(l('> in tlu^ (jonstruc-tion, 
it is either only quantitative, as, for instajice, in synchronous 
motors a higher armature reaction is oft(ui uscul than in, synchro- 
nous" generators, or it is in minor features, as dinM'.t.-currtuit motors 
usually have only one field winding, eitlujr shunt, or H(u*i(iB, while 
in generators frequently a compound fudd is (unployc^d. Furtluu*- 
morc, apparatus have been intro<luc(*.d whi(di ar(‘. ludther motors 
norgenerators, as the synchronous macliiru^ producing wattlc^ss lag- 
ging or leading current, etc., and the diff(u*<uit types of (U)nv(u*ters. 

The subdivision into direct-current and alUu'nating-current 
apparatus is unsatisfactory, since it in(dud<‘H in th(5 sarnc^ (dass 
apparatus of entirely different character, as t indu(d,ion motor 
and the alternating-current gemerator, or tlic; (;otiHtant-pf)t(uitial 
commutating machine and the rectifying an; light macduiu;. 

Thus the following classifieation, bascid on the; (diaraei(‘TiBti<; 
features of the apparatus, as adopUul by the; A. 1. K. hi Standard- 
izing Committee, is used in the following diKeussion. It refers 
only to the apparatus transforming lK;tw(K*.u <de(;iric and (dcHd.ric 
and between electric and mcudianhral power. 

Ist. Commutating yriachmeHj consisting of a magiud-ic, field and 
a closed-coil armature, coiuiccted with a rnulti-Bc;gmentaI 
commutator. 
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2d. Synchronous machines, consisting of a undirectional mag- 
netic field and an armature revolving relatively to the mag- 
netic field at a velocity synchronous with the frequency of the 
alternating-current circuit connected thereto. 

3d. Rectifying apparatus, that is, apparatus reversing the direc- 
tion of an alternating current synchronously with the frequency. 

4th. Induction .machines, consisting of an alternating mag- 
netic circuit or circuits interlinked with two electric circuits or 
sets of circuits moving with regard to each other. 

5th. Stationary induction apparatus, consisting of a magnetic 
circuit interlinked with one or more electric circuits. 

6th. Electrostatic and electrolytic apparatus as condensers and 
polarization cells. 

Apparatus changing from one to a different form of electric 
energy have been defined as: 

A. Transformers, when using magnetism, and as 

B. Converters, when using mechanical momentum as inter- 
mediary form of energy. 

The transforrners as a rule are stationary, the converters 
rotary apparatus. Motor-generators transforming from elec- 
trical over mechanical to electric power by two separate machines, 
and dynamotors, in which these two machines are combined in 
the same structure, are not included under converters. 

2. (1) Direct-current commutating machines as generators are 
usually built to produce constant potential for railway, incan- 
descent lighting, and general distribution. As motors commutat- 
ing machines give approximately constant speed — shunt motors 
— or large starting torque — series motors. 

When inserted in series in a circuit, and controlled so as to 
give an e.m.f. varying with the Conditions of load on the system, 
these machines are boosters,” and are generators when raising 
the voltage, and motors when lowering it. 

Commutating machines may be used as direct-current con- 
verters by transforming power from one side to the other side of 
a three-wire system. 

Alternating-current commutating machines are used as motors 
of series characteristic for railway and other varying speed service, 
or with shunt characteristic for constant speed and adjustable 
speed work, especially where high starting torque efficiency is 
required. They usually are of single-phase type. 

(2) While in commutating machines the magnetic field is 
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almost always stationary and the armature rotating; synchronous 
machines wcn-e built with sUdionary fk^ld and r(‘,volving armature, 
or with stationary armature and revolving field, or as inductor 
machines with stationary armature and stiitionary field winding 
but revolving magnetic circuit. Generally now the revolving 
field type is used. 

By the numben* and character of the alternating (iircuits con- 
nected to them they are singlc-i)hase or polyi)haHC^ maednnes. 
As generators they comprise i)ractically all single-phasci and poly- 
phase alternating-current generators; as motors a vc^ry important 
class of apparatus, the synchronous motorsj whic.h are usually 
preferred for large powers, especially wh(T(i frc(iu(uit starting 
and’ considerable starting torque are not n(i(id(‘d. Synchronous 
machines may be used as compensators or synchronous condensersj 
to produce wattless curnmt, huuling by over-excitation, lagging 
by under-excitation, or may be us(h1 as converters by opc,u*at- 
ing a polyphase synchronous motor by one i)ftir of terminals from 
a single-phase circuit. Idie most important (dass of (ionveu'h^rs, 
however, are the synchronous commutating machinc^s, to whicdi, 
therefore, a special chapter will be dcivokid in the following. 

Inserted in series to anotlu^r synchronous machine or syrndiro- 
nous converter, and rigidly connectcid thcucito, synchronous ma- 
chines are also occasionally used as l)oostorH. 

Synchronous commutating machines contain a unidirectional 
magnetic field and a closed circaiit armaitirci connected simul- 
taneously to a segmental direcd-cnirnuit commutator and by 
collector rings to an alternating circuit, gcuierally a polyphase 
system. Thus these machines can (uther rec(dv(j altcjrnaiing and 
yield direct-current pow(ir as syiKthronous convertc^rs or simply 
‘'converters ” or receive direcd and yhdd altc^rnating-current 
power as inverted converters^ or driven by mcudiauical powcir 
yield alternating and dir(K;t current as double-current generators. 
Or they can combine motor and gcuicirator acd/ion with their 
converter action. Thus a combination is a syncdironous con- 
verter supplying a certain amount of mtudianicial power as a 
synchronous motor. Usually, they conve^rt from three-phase or 
single-phase alternating to direct-current power. 

(3) Rectifying machines arc apparatus which by a synchro- 
nously revolving rectifying commutator mml the successive half 
waves of an alternating single-plniHc or polyphase circuit in the 
same direction into the receiving circuit. The most impor- 
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tant class of such apparatus wore the opeM-coil arc light m€i- 
chines. They have bo(iu pi*actically supersechKl by thc^ moreury 
arc rectifier. 

(4) Induction machines arc generally uscxl as motai'Hy p<>ly-“ 
phase or single-phase. In this case they run at |>rac‘:ti<^ally 
constant speed, slowing down slightly with iiK^rc^asiiig; load. Ab 
generators the frequency of the c.m.f. supplicul I)y theun diflFc^m 
from and is lower than the frequency of rotation, but theur 0{>er4i'- 
tion depends upon the phase relation of the ext(n*iial circuit. Ah 
phase converters^ induction machines can })c us(‘(l in the sannt^ 
manner as synchronous machines. Another ocajasioiial uhc^ bed- 
sides as motors is, however, frequency converters j l>y changiiil? 
from an impressed primary polyphase systcun t.o a Hceorulary 
polyphase system of different frequency. In this case, whcai low- 
ering the frequency, mechanical energy is also produced; whein 
raising the frequency, mechanical energy is (tonsumed. 

(5) The most important stationary induction, apparatus is tlso 
transformer^ consisting of two electric circuits intcvrliiikcMl witf* 
the same magnetic circuit. When using thci same* or part of tlicj 
same electric circuit for primary. and secondary, th(^ transformer 
is called an auto-transformer or compensator. Wluui iiiHf^ried itt 
series into a circuit, and arranged to vary the e.rn.f., tim triint4- 
former is called potential regulator or booster. I'hci variation cif 
secondary e.m.f. may be secured by varying the relativii numlM»r 
of primary and secondary turns, or by varying the mutuiil in- 
ductance between primary and secondary circuit, eitln^r elect- 
trically or magnetically. The stationary induction iipparatUB 
with one electric circuit are used for producing wattlcBB laggiiif^ 
currents, as reactors, reactive or choke coils. 

(6) Condensers and polarization cells produce wattless Icadiri^ 
currents, the latter, however, usually at a low effiedeney, wltiltt 
the efficiency of the condenser is extremely high, freciimntly 
above 99 per cent. ; that is, the loss of power is less than 1 per eeii t . 
of the apparent volt-ampere input. 

Unipolar, or, more correctly, non-polar or acyclic mmhtnem 
are apparatus in which a conductor cuts a continuous nnignetic 
field at a uniform rate. They have not become of industriA^l 
importance. . 

Eegarding apparatus transforming between electric energy 
and forms of energy differing from electric or mechanical energy : 
The transformation between electrical and chemical energy 
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represented by the primary and secondary battery and the el(x> 
trolytic cell; the transformation between electrical and lu^at 
energy by the thermopile and the electric heater or (do(d<ri(i fur- 
nace; the transformation between electrical and light energy by 
the incandescent and arc lamps. 

In the following will be given a genciral diHc/usHion of the charac;- 
teristics of the most frequently used and therefore^, most impor- 
tant classes of apparatus. 

A further discussion and calculation of theses ai)paratus is giv(vn 
in ^‘Theory and Calculation of Alternating Current PlnmoirKuia/^ 
while a discussion of those characteristics and modifications of 
these apparatus, which, though important, are Iohh freqiumtly 
met, and a discussion of the numerous less common tyjx's of 
apparatus, which could not be‘inclu(l(^d in the following, is givcm 
in “Theory and Calculation of Electrical Apparatus.’^ 

Some important features, as the nature of tlu^ r(ia(d/an(^(^ of 
apparatus, mechanical magnetic forces, wave shaf)e distortions 
caused by some features of design, in apparatus, (5t(^, arc dis- 
cussed in “Theory and Calculation of Electric Circniits.” 
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I. General 

3. The most important class of alternating-current apparatus 
consists of the s^mchronons machines. They comprise the 
alternating-current generators, single-phase and polyphase, the 
synchronous motors, the phase compensators, the phase con- 
verters, the phase balancers, the synchronous boosters and the 
exciters of induction generators, that is, synchronous machines 
producing wattless lagging or leading currents, and the con- 
verters. Since the latter combine features of the commutating 
machines with those of the S3nnchronous machines they will be 
considered separately. 

In the synchronous machines the terminal voltage and the 
generated e.m.f. are in synchronism with, that is, of the same 
frequency as, the speed of rotation. 

These machines consist of an armature, in which e.m.f. is 
generated by the rotation relatively to a magnetic field, and a 
continuous magnetic field, excited either by direct current, or hy 
the reaction of displaced phase armature currents, or by per- 
manent magnetism. 

The formula for the e.m.f. generated in synchronous machines^, 
commonly called alternators, is 

E = 'y/27rf7i^ = 4.44/7i<i>, 

where n is the number of armature turns in series interlinked 
with the magnetic flux # (in megalines per pole), / the frequency 
of rotation (in hundreds of cycles per second), E the e.m.f. gen- 
erated in the armature turns. 

This formula assumes a sine wave of e.m.f. If the e.m.f. 
wave differs from sine shape, the e.m.f. is 

E = 4.44 

2 v/^ 

where y = form factor of the wave, or times ratio of effeet- 

w 

ive to mean value of wave, that is, the ratio of the effective 
value of the generated e.m.f. to that of a sine wave generated 
by the same magnetic flux at the same frequency. 
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The form factor y depends upon the wave shape of the gener- 
ated e.m.f. The wave shape of e*m.f. geiieratecl in a single con- 
ductor on the armature surface is identical with tiiat of liie ilis- 
tributiou of magnetic flux at the armature surface ami will be 
discussed more fully in the chapter on eommutatiiig machines. 
The wave of total e.m.f. is the sum of the waves of e.m.f. in the 
individual conductors, added in their proper phase relation, as 
corresponding to their relative positions on the armature surface. 

4. In a y or star-connected three-phase maehiney if Eq = 
e.m.f. per circuit, or F or star e.m.f., E = Eq \ ^ is the e.m.f. 
between terminals or A (delta) or ring e.m.f., since two e.m.fs. 
displaced by 60 degrees are connected in series between terminals 
(\/3 = 2 cos 30""). 

In a A-connected three-phase machine, the e.m.f. per circuit 
is the e.m.f. between the terminals, or A e.m.f. 

In a F-connected three-phase machine, the current per circuit 
is the current issuing from each terminal, or the line current, or 
Y current. 

In a A-connected three-phase machine, if fo = current per 
circuit, or A current, the current issuing from each terminal, or 
the line or Y current, is 

J = ioVi. 

Thus in a three-phase system, A current and e.m.f., and Y 
current and e.m.f. (or ring and start current and e.m.f. respect- 
ively), are to be distinguished. They stand in the proportion 
1 -v/S. 

As a rule, when speaking of current and of e.m.f. in a three- 
phase system, under current the T current or current per line, and 
under e.m.f. the A e.m.f. or e.m.f. between lines is understood. 

6. While the voltage wav^e of a single conductor has the same 
shape as the distribution of the magnetic flux at the armature 
circumference and so may differ considerably from a sine, that 
is, contain pronounced higher harmonics, the terminal voltage 
is the resultant of the waves of many conductors, and, especially 
with a distributed armature winding, shows the higher harmonics 
in a much reduced degree; that is, the resultant is nearer sine 
shape, and some harmonics may he entirely eliminated in the 
terminal voltage wave, though they may appear in the voltage 
wave of a single conductor. Thus, for instance, in a three-phase 
y-connected machine, the voltage per circuit, or F voltage, may 
contain a third harmonic and multiples thereof, while in the 
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Toltage between the terminals this third harmonic is eliminated. 
The voltage between the terminals is the resultant of t'wo ^ 
voltages, displaced from each other by 60 degrees. Sixty de- 
grees for the fundamental, however, is 3 X 60° = 180°, or oppo- 
sition for the third harmonic; that is, the third harmonics in 
those two Y voltages, which combine to the delta or teririiraal 
voltage, are opposite, and so neutralize each other. 

Even in a single turn, harmonics existing in the magnetic field 
and thus in the single conductor can be eliminated by fractional 
pitch. Thus, if the pitch of the armature turn is not ISO de- 
grees, but less by^^j the e.m.fs. generated in the two conductors 

of a single turn are not exactly in phase, but differ by ^ of a h^lf 

wave for the fundamental, and thus a whole half wave for the 
nth harmonic, so that their nth harmonics are in opposition and 
thus cancel. Fractional pitch winding of a pitch deficiency of 

- thus eliminates the nth harmonic: for instance, with 80 per 

cent, pitch, the fifth harmonic cannot exist. 

In this manner higher harmonics of the e.m.f. wave can. "be 
reduced or entirely eliminated, though in general, with a dis- 
tributed winding, the wave shape is sufficiently close to sine 
shape without special precaution being taken in the design- 

11. Electromotive Forces 

6. In a synchronous machine we have to distinguish between 
terminal voltage E, real generated e.m.f. Ei, virtual generated 
e.m.f. E 2 j and nominal generated e.m.f. Eq, 

The real generated e.m.f. Ei is the e.m.f. generated in the alter- 
nator armature turns by the resultant magnetic flux, or ncia^g— 
netic fiux interlinked with them, that is, by the magnetic fl'iux: 
passing through the armature core. It is equal to the termiaial 
voltage plus the e.m.f. consumed by the resistance of the arixta— 
ture, these two e.m.fs. being taken in their proper phase relation; 
thus 

El = E +- It, 

where I = current in armature, r = effective resistance. 

The virtual generated e.m.f. E^ is the e.m.f. which would be 
generated by the flux produced by the field poles, or flux coxr^e- 
spoE^jling to the resultant nii.m.f., that is, the resultant of ttie 
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m.m.fs. of field excitation and of armature reaction. Since tin* 
magnetic flux produced by the armature, or flux of arixiaiiire 
self-inductance, combines with the field flux to the resultant flux, 
the flux produced by the field poles does not pass through tlie 
armature completely, and the virtual e.m.f. and the real gener- 
ated e.m.f. differ from each other hy the e.m.f. of armature self- 
inductance; hut the Tirtual generated e.m.f., as \Teli as the e.m.f. 
generated in the armature by self-inductance, have no real ami 
independent existence, but are merely fictitious components of 
the real or resultant generated e.m.f. Ei. 

The virtual generated e.m.f. is 


— El -f jlxj 


where x is the self-inductive armature reactance, and the e.m.f 
consumed hy self -inductance Ix is to be combined with the real 
generated e.m.f. Ei imthe proper phase relation. 

7 . The nominal generated e.m.f. Eq is the e.m.f. which would 
be generated by the field excitation if there w’ere neither self- 
inductance nor armature reaction, and the saturation w’ere the 
same as corresponds to the real generated e.m.f. It thus doe^s 
not correspond to any magnetic fiux, and has no existence at ail, 
but is merely a fictitious quantity, which, however, is very useful 
for the investigation of alternators by allowing the combination 
of armature reaction and self-inductance into a single effect by 
a (fictitious) self -inductance or synchronous reactance ro. The 
nominal generated e.m.f. would be the terminal voltage with 
open circuit and load excitation if the saturation cur\^e were a 
straight line. 

The synchronous reactance xq is thus a quantity combining 

armature reaction and self-inductance of the alternator. It is 

the only quantity which can easily be determined hy experiment 

by running the alternator on short circuit with excited field. If 

in this case Jo = current, Po = loss of power in the armature 

coils, Eq = e.m.f. corresponding to the field excitation at open 

E P 

circuit, -7- = ;2a is the synchronous impedance, -yv = r© is the 
io io 

effective resistance (ohmic resistance plus load losses), and 

- ro^ the synchronous reactance. 

In this feature lies the importance of the term 
generated e.m.f.'^ fio, 

Eq = El ■+ = E +-(j -Yjx:) J 


^nominal 
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the terms being combined in their proper phase relation. In a 
polyphase machine, these considerations apply to each of the 
machine circuits individually. 


III. Armature Reaction 

8. The magnetic flux in the field of an alternator under load 
is produced by the resultant m.m.f. of the field exciting current 
and of the armature current. It depends upon the phase rela- 
tion of the armature current. The e.m.f. generated by the field 
exciting current or the nominal generated e.m.f. reaches a maxi- 
mum when the armature coil faces the position midway between 
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Fig. 48. — Model for study of armature reaction. Armature coils in position 
of maximum current. 


the field poles, as shown in Fig. 48, A and A'. Thus, if the 
armature current is in phase with the nominal generated e.m.f., 
it reaches its maximum in the same position A, A '.of armature 
coil as the nominal generated e.m.f., and thus magnetizes the 
preceding, demagnetizes the following magnet pole (in the di- 
rection of rotation) in an alternating-current generator A; 
magnetizes the following and demagnetizes the preceding mag- 
net pole in a synchronous motor A' (since in a generator the 
rotation is against, in a synchronous motor with the magnetic 
attractions and repulsions between field and armature). In 
this case the armature current neither magnetizes nor demag- 
netizes the field as a whole, but magnetizes the one side, demag- 
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Hetizes the other side of each field pole, and thus merelv distorts 
the magaetic field. ^ 

9. If the armature curreat lags behind the nominal generated 
e.mi., it reaches its maxdmum in a position where the armature 
coil already faces the next magnetic pole, as shown in Fig. 4S, 
B and and thus demagnetizes the field in a generator B, 
magnetizes it in a synchronous motor B\ 

If the armature current leads the nominal generated e.m.f., 
it reaches its maximum in an earlier position, -while the arma- 
ture coil still partly faces the pre- 
ceding magnet pole, as shown in 
Fig. 48, C and C', and thus mag- 
netizes the field ia a generator, Fig. \ 

48, C, and demagnetizes it in a syn- f 

chroaous motor C'. ‘ / 

With non-inductive load, or with J\ 

the current in phase with the ter- / i 

miaal voltage of an alternating- / i 

current generator, the current lags / i 
behind the nominal genera ted e.m.f., / 1 

due to armature reaction and self- / ; 

inductance, and thus partly de- / i 
magnetizes; that is, the voltage is ^ 

lower under load than at no load \ 1 ^ 

with the same field excitation. In \ ® 

other words, lagging current demag- 
netizes and leading current magne- 

tizes the field of an altermting-cur- ^ ^ . 

^ . Fi<j. 49. — Diagram of m 

rent generator, while the opposite is loaded generator. 

the case with a synchronous motor. 

10. In Fig. 49 let OF = F = resultant m.m.f. of field exci- 
tation and armature current (the m.m.f. of the field excita- 
tion being alternating with regard to the armature coil, due to 
its rotation) and 9 2 the lag of the current I behind the virtual 
e.m.f. E 2 generated by the resultant 

The virtual e.m.f. lags in time 90 degre es be hind the result- 
ant flux of OF, and is thus represented b y OJE ^ in Fig. 4^, and 
the m.m.f . of t he armature current Fa ^ OF a) lagging by angle 
$2 behind OFg. The resultant m.m.f. OF is the diagonal of the 
parallelogra m w ith the component in.m.fs. OF^ = armature 
m.m.f. and OFq = total impressed m.m.f. or field excitation, as 
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sides, and from this construction OF o is found. OF o is thus 
the position of .the field pole with regard to the armature. It 
is trigonometrically, 

Fo = VF^ + F/ + 2FF«sin02. 

If J = current per armature turn in amperes effective, n = 
number of turns per pole in a single-phase alternator, the arma- 
ture reaction is Fa = nl ampere-turns effective, and is pulsating 
between zero and nl ■\/ 2. 

In a quarter-phase alternator with n turns per polo and 
phase in series and I amperes effective per turn, the armature 
reaction per phase is nl ampere-turns effective and nl \/2 
ampere-turns maximum. The two phases magnetize in quad- 
rature, in phase and in space. Thus, at the time t, correspond- 
ing to angle 6 after the maximum of the first phase, the m.m.f. 
in the direction by angle 6 behind the direction of the magnetiza- 
tion of the first phase is nl \/2 cos^ 6. The m.m.f. of the second 
phase is nl \/2 sin^ 6; thus the total m.m.f. or the armature 
reaction Fa = nl \/2, and is constant in intensity, but revolves 
synchronously with regard to the armature; that is, it is station- 
ary with regard to the field. 

In a three-phaser of n turns in series per pole and phase and 
I amperes effective per turn, the m.m.f. of each phase is nl 's/i 
ampere-turns maximum; thus at angle d in posit on and angle 6 
in time behind the maximum of one phase; 

The m.m.f. of this phase is 

nl \/2 cos^ 6, 

The m.m.f. of the second phase is 

nI\/2 cos^ (6 -f 120) == nIy/2 ( — 0.5 cos 6 — 0.5 a/S sin Oy. 

The m.m.f. of the third phase is 

nl V2 cos2 {e -f- 240) = n/ V2 ( - 0.5 cos e + 0.5 VS sin sy. 

Thus the total m.m.f. or armature reaction, 

Fa. = nl V2 (cos® d 0.25 cos® 6 -b 0.75 sin® ,6 + 0.25 cos® 0 
+ 0.75 sin® 6) = 1.5 nl 

constant in intensity, but revolving synchronously with regard 
to the armature, that is, stationary with regard to the field. 
These values of armature reaction correspond strictly only to 
the case where all conductors of the same phase are massed 
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together in one slot. If the conduetom of oa.ch phase are dis- 
tributcui ox^er a gre^ater part of tli<i armature surface^ tii(i values 
of armature rcautiioii havii to Ixi rnultii)li(Hi by the avcrag<3 e.osine 
of ti)iC3 total aaglct of spread of (*ach i)haHe. 

11. T1u 3 singl(‘~phas(i inaehine thus differs from the poly- 
phase machines: in lh<3 latter, on balanced load, the armature 
redact ion is <‘onstant, whiles, in ih<‘ slngl(3-pha,se machine the 
armature naicfion and th{3r(‘hy the n^sultant m.m.f. of field and 
arrriature is pulsating. The pulsation of th(3 n^sultant m.m.f. 
of the Kingh*“phas(‘ macdiine causes a pulsation of its magiK'tic 
field mid(‘r load, of df>uble freupumey, whicdi g(‘iU3rat(3S a tliird 
harmonic of (mu.L in the armature conductors. In rmu^hines 
of high aruiatiirc! rea<dion, as st(?am-iurhin(3-driven singl(3-pha,He 
alternators, tlu^ pulsation of t,h(‘ magru^tic fadd may Ix^ sufliclcint 
to cause* HtTious iuicrgy Iohs(‘s and healing by eddy curr(‘nts, 
and thus iias U> bet (dH^ckeul. This is usually done by a scpiirn^l- 
cage induction machine* winding in tlui fadd i)oI (3 faces, or by 
Bhort-circuited coraimjtors laid in th(3 poki faces in cloetnrjal 
spaiXi (|uadratur(^ \i> tla^ fadd coils. In 
th(3He (Hualiadors, waxjndary cunxaits 
of double fna|uen<*y arc‘ [)roduc<*d 
which e(jualiz(? the resultant m.m.f. 
of the nuu'hinc?. 

IV. Self -inductance 

12 . The c*jfTec‘i of scdf-inductanee is 
similar to that of arnmture rcatddon, 
and clependH u|xm the pliase relation 
in the same inannc^r. 

If El = rc!al gcmc!rated voltage, 0i = lag of current bcdiind 
gcuieratcal voltage Ei, t he magnetic flux produc<;d l)y the arma- 
ture current I is in |iliasc3 with the current, and thus th(3 counter 
c.m.f. of Bfdf-indiietanc(! is in ciuadrature behind tla^ curre^nt, and 
thercjfore the e.iii.f. (XHtsumcal by self-inductanec^ is in ciuadraturc 
ahead of thc3 euirrent. Thus in Fig. 50, (kmot.ing OEi — Ei the 
gcneratcal e.m.f., the current is 01 = J, lagging Oi Inehind OEt^ 
the e.m.f. consumed by self-induetaneo 0/tf'b, is 90 dc^gnxm ahead 
of the current, and the virtual generaUxl e.m.f. E^^ is the resultant 
of OEi and OE^x* As seen, the diagram of c^.rn.fs. of aelf-induc- 
tance is similar to the diagram of m.rn.fB. of armature reaction. 
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13. From this diagram we get the effect of load and phase re- 
lation upon the e.m.f. of an alternating-current generator. 

Let E = terminal voltage per machine circuit, 

I = current per machine circuit, 
and d = lag of the current behind the terminal voltage. 

Let r = resistance, 

X = reactance of the alternator armature. 



Fig. 51. — Diagram showing combined effect of armature reaction and arma- 
ture self-inductance. 

Then, in the vector diagram, Fig. 51, 

OJE = E, the terminal voltage, assumed as zero vector. 

01 = I, the current, lagging by the angle EOI = B. 

The e.m.f. consumed by resistance is OE\ = /r in phase with 
OL _ 

The e.m^ consumed by reactance is 0E\ = Ixy 90 degrees 
ahead of 01. 

The real generated e.m.f. is found by combining OE and 0E\ to 

OEi = El. 
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The virtual generated e.m.f. is OEi and OE'2 combined to 

0^2 = Ei. 

The m.m.f. required to produce this e.m.f. Et is OF = F, 



Fig. 52. — Diagram of generator e.m.fs. and m.m.fs. for non-reactive load. 

90 deg. ahead of OE^. It is the resultant of the armature m.m.f. 
or armature reaction and of the impressed m.m.f. or field excita- 
tion. The armature m.m.f. is in phase with the cur- 
rent I, and is nl in a single-phase machine, n V 2 I 
in a quarter-phase machine, 1.5 \/2 nl in a three- 
phase machine, if n = number of armature turns per 
pole and phase. The m.m.f. of armature reaction is 
represented in the diagram by OFa of Fa in phase 
TOth 01, and the impressed m.m.f. or field excitation 
OFo = Fq i^he side of a parallelogram with as diag- 
onal and OFa as other side; or, the m.m.f. consumed 
by armature reaction is represented by OF'a = Fa in 
opposition to 01. Combining OF'a and OF gives OFo 
= Fo, the field excitation. 



.£i ' 

F 

^ A 



^ 


Fig. 53. — Diagram of generator, 
e.m.fs. and m.m.fs. for lagging reac- 
tive load. Power-factor 0 . 50. 


Fig. 54. — Diagram of generator 
e.m.fs. and m.m.fs. for leading reac- 
tive load. Power-factor 0.50. 
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In Figs. 52, 53, 54 are drawn the diagrams for 0 == zero or 
non-inductive load, (9 = 60 degrees, or 60 degrees lag (inductive 
load of power-factor 0.50), and 9 = —60 deg., or 60 deg. lead 
(anti-inductive load of power-factor 0.50). 

Thus it is seen that with the same terminal voltage E a much 
higher field excitation, Fo, is required with inductive load than 
with non-inductive load, while with anti-inductive load 
much lower field excitation is required. With open circuit 
the field excitation required to produce the terminal voltage 
E 

E would be F = Foo, or less than the field excitation Eq with 

JlIjq 

non-inductive load. 

Inversely, with constant field excitation, the voltage of an al- 
ternator drops with non-inductive load, drops much more with 
inductive load, and drops less, or even rises, with anti-inductive 
load. 


V. Synchronous Reactance 

14 . In general, both effects, armature self-inductance and 
armature reaction, can be combined by the term ''synchronous 
reactance.^^ 



In a polyphase machine, the synchronous reactance is different, 
and lower, with one phase only loaded, as "single-phase synchro- 
nous reactance,” than with all phases uniformly loaded, as '‘poly- 
phase synchronous reactance.” The resultant armature reac- 
tion of all phases of the polyphase machine is higher than that 
with the same current in one phase only, and so also the self- 
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incluctiv(‘ flux, as rusultuut. flux uf suv(‘ral })has(ss, njid l.lius n^p- 
resents a highcu* syiK'hronuus r(‘a(‘t{in<'(». 

Lc*t r efTc*ctivn rc*sisf.arie(», 

Xq = syindironuus n‘a,ctaue(‘ of annal4ir(‘, as diseusscal in 
Scadiun II. 

L(d E = t(nnn ina! volia|!;(^, 

/ - curnait, 

0 — angl(‘ of lag of tint curnaif Ixdnud i.h(‘ t.(M‘inhn'il vol- 
tag(‘. 

It is in v(H!(or <liagrain, Fig. 

OK K - • l(fniiinal volt ago assumed as jctu’o vc^d.or. 01 " 



Fna 57, "-“^Diagram of ^ewaainr Ficj. 5K. 'Diagram of garuaator 
e.ia.fH.showiiigeflfiH'f.cif ayiH’hrfHHiUH e.ni.fn. Showing eiTia'I^ ofH.vnehru* 
r(*aetanee w’ith lagging reartive lead. tiouH ritaetanri* with liauHiig n*iudiv«5 
0 ‘ degrees. haul 0 --TjO (h*gnu%s. 

/ =3 eurrcuit higging hy the* angh* KOI 0 bcdiind the* ierminal 
voltagcu 

OE'x = Ir is th(» njn.f. oonsiirru*d by nssislance, in [duiso 
with 01^ and OH'o - Ixn th(*i‘.rn.f. (amsunHsl i>y tint syrndirorious 
roacdaiHu^ 00 <ic‘greeH ala^ad of tint (‘urnmt OI. 

OE\ and OK\i eond>ine(l give OIK K/ f lu* (%rn,f, camstuned 
by the symdironouH imfHalanee. 

Cbnildruiig OK'i^OF/t^OK gives tint ncaiiinal gencu*atc*d (muJ. 
OA'o = A’o, eorrc'sponding to tlie (ieh! <*xeitation F^u 

In Figs. 50, 57, 58, are shown the diugnurm for d - 0 or non* 
indueiive load, d - Of) dc^gns^s lag <ir indtndive I<m.d, and (I 
— fK) degrees or iinti-indiietive lc>a«l. 

lit^solving all e.inis. into eotjipcments in phase tuul In fpiacF 
riitiire with the current, or into power and reactive coniponetits, 
in symbolic €X|>ression we have; 
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the terminal voltage E = E cos 6 + jE sin 0; 

the e.m.f. consumed by resistance, E'l = ir; 

the e.m.f. consumed by synchronous reactance, E'o — + jixo, 

and the nominal generated e.m.f.,, 

Eq — E + E'l 4- E'd = {E cos 6 +- ir) + j (Esin 6 + ixo); 

or, since 

^ , u 1 j / power current\ 

cos 9 — v = power-factor oi the load = — r“i r ) 

^ ^ \ total current'/ 

and 

q ^ Vl — = sin 6 = inductance factor of the load 

wattless current\ 


it is 


/ wattless current \ 

\ "" total current / ^ 

■ Eo = (Ep + ir) + j (Eq + ixo), 


or, in absolute values, 

Eq = *>/ (Ep -j- + (Eq + ixo)'^; 

hence, 

E = N^Eq^ — i^~Jxop~^^^^qy — i (rp + Xoq). 

The power delivered by the alternator into the external cir- 
cuit is 

P = iEp; 

that is, the current times the power component of the terminal 
voltage. 

The electric power produced in the alternator armature is 


Po = i (Ep + ir ) ; 

that is, the current times the power component of the nomi- 
nal generated e.m.f., or, what is the same thing, the current times 
the power component of the real generated e.m.f. 


VI. Characteristic Curves of Alternating-current Generator 

15 . In Fig. 59 are shown, at constant terminal voltage E, the 
values of nominal generated e.m.f. Eq, and thus of field excitation 
Fo, with the current I as abscissas and for the three conditions, 

1. Non-inductive load, p = 1, g = 0. 

2. Inductive load of ^ = 60 degrees lag, p = 0.5, q == 0.866. 

3. Anti-inductive load of — ^ = 60 degrees lead, p = 0.5, 

q = -0.866. 


hiCIIltONOUH MACniHKH 

The values r = o.] Tf _ tnnn 

«urv.i, „o c,,u,,l th; c», “i.n/'r"'""'- , 

{jenerator, ('Ujvca of the synchrfnmus 

thut «, at s ” ti:; 

, ^ 


E =)000 1 




^ laS m I 



ditions, a, for tho threo (Uffomit 

1 - Non-induefcive Imirl ^ 

2. In<Juctive load of 60 degrees 47 ^ 

P « 0 . 5 , 5 = 0 . 866 , /I ^ i 4 r,s. 
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3. Anti-inductive load of 60 degrees lead, 

p = 0.5, q = -0.866, Eo = 628. 

The values of Eo (and thus of Fo) are assumed so as to give 
E = 1000 at I = 100. These curves are called the regulation 
curves of the alternator, or the field characteristics of the syn- 
chronous generator. 

Ill Fig. 61 are shown the load curves of the machine, with the 



Fig. 60. — Synchronous generator regulation curves. 

current I as abscissas and the watts output as ordinates corre^ 
spending to the same three conditions as Fig. 60. From the 
field characteristics of the alternator are derived the open-cir- 
cuit voltage of 1127 at full non-inductive load excitation, which 
is 1.127 times full-load voltage; the short-circuit current 225 at 
full non-inductive load excitation, which is 2.25 times full-load 
current; and the maximum output, 124 kw., at full non-induct- 
ive load excitation, which is 1.24 times rated output, at 775 
volts and 160 amp. It depends upon the point on the field 
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characteristic at which tlie alternator works, whether it tends 
to regulate for, that is, maintains, constant voltage, or constant 
current, or constant power, approxiinai,(dy. 



VII. Synchronous Motor 

16- As seen in the preceding, in an alternating-curnmt gen- 
erator the field excitation requirc<l for a given terminal voU.ag(> 
and current depends upon the phase ndation of tin* external 
circuit or the load. Inversely, in a synchronous motor the 
phase relation of the current into the armature at a given ter- 
minal voltage depends upon the field excitation and the load. 

Thus, if E = terminal voltage or imi)reHH(!d e.m.f., / = curouit, 
9 — lag of current behind impr<!KHe<l <‘.m.f. in a Hyn<!hronouH 
motor of resistance r and synchronous reactance Xo, th<( i«»lar 
diagram is as follows. Fig. 02. 

OE =JE is the terminal voltage assumcal fu? zero v<;ctor. 
current Ol = I lags by the angle EOI » 9. 

The e.m.f. consumed by resistance is OE'i “ Ir. 'I'he e.m.f. 
consumed by synchronous reactance, OE\ /xu. Thus, com- 
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billing and OE'o gives 0^', the e.m.f. consumed by the 
synchronous impedance. The e.m.f. consumed by the synchro- 
nous impedance 0^' and the e.m.f. consumed by the nominal 
generated or counter e.m.f. of the synchronous motor OEo^ 
combined, give the impressed e.m.f. 0E» Hence OEo is one 
side of a parallelogram, with OE' as the other side, and OB as 
diagonal. OEoo (not shown), equal and opposite OEo, would 
thus be the nominal counter-generated e.m.f. of the synchronoils 
motor. 

In Figs. 63 to 65 are shown the polar diagrams of the syn- 
chronous motor for d = 0 deg., ^ == 60 deg., ^ = — 60 deg. It 
is seen that the field excitation has to be higher with lead- 


\ 

/ \ 



Fig. 62. — Vector diagram of 
synchronous motor. 


Fig. 63. — Vector diagram of 
synchronous m6tor. 0=0 


mg and lower with lagging current in a synchronous motor, 
while the opposite is the case in an alternating-current generator. 

In symbohc representation, by resolving all e.m.fs. into power 
components in .phase with the current and wattless components 
m quadrature with the current i, we have: 

the terminal voltage, E = E cos 9 + jE sin 6 Ep + jEq; 
the e.m.f. consumed by resistance, E'l = ir, 

and the e.m.f. consumed by synchronous reactance, = + jixo. 

emfTs*^^ nominal counter-generated 

Eo = E- E\- E'o = (E cos B - ir) + j (E sin 9 - ix^) 

= {Ep - ir) +j (Eq - ix„). 


SYNi II HONOUR AT A CHIN EH 




or, in absolute values, 

Eo = \/ (E (*(>s 0 •— ?‘r)^ + (E mi 0 — ixo)'^ 

= V" {Ep — iry^ + {Eq — ixi)}-; 

hence, 

E = ?: (rp + Xiiq) ± a/ — v'" (X(,/; — ny)^. 
The power e.onsum<‘(l by th(‘ syiK^hronous inot.or is 


[> iEp; 

that is, tlie (uirniut tini<ts the power (jomporunit of the impn^ssc^d 
e.m.L 



Fkj. r»4.— Vector (liugnun of nyii- Fio. (Jf*. Vector diagrarii of HynehrotHSiH 

ehronouB motor. 0 - 00 deg. motor, f) ~ — (U) <lc^|i;reeH. 


The mechanical power cielivered by i\m synchronouH motor 
armature is 

A, - i (A> - ir ) ; 

that is, th<i current timos the power eomponeiit of the noinitiiil 
countnr-Kfoujratetl e.m.f. Obviously to get the. uvailnhhi me<'.ha»- 
ieal power, the power eonsumed by nne(thunieHl friction and by 
molecular magnetic friction or hysUsresis, and the pow(*r of field 
(ixcitation, have to lie subtracted from this valuo 


VIII. Characteristic Curves of Synchronous Motor 

17 . In Fig. 60 are shown, at constant imiircssed e.m.f. 
the nominal counter-generated e.m.f. Ko and i.hus the field 
excitation Ff, required, 

1. At no phase displacement, 0*0, or for the condition of 
minimum input; 
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2. For ^ = + 60, or 60 deg. lag: p = 0.5, g = + 0.866^ and 

3. For ^ — 60, or 60 deg. lead: p = 0.5, q = — 0.866, 

with the current I as abscissas, the constants being 

r = 0.1, Xq = 5, and E = 1000. 

These curves are called the compounding curves of the syn- 
chronous motors. 

In Fig. 67 are shown, with the power output Pi = i (Eq> — ir) 
— (iron loss and friction) as abscissas, and the same constants 



^ = 1000, and constant field excitation if’o* 
that IS, constant nominal counter-generated e.m.f. Eo = 1109 

*» P - 1, 5 - 0 at / . 100), the vlw ol 
* ^ and power-factor p. As iron loss is assumed 3000 
watts as friction 2000 watts. Such curves are cXed 
of the ^nchromm motor. 

18. In Fig. 68 are shown, with constant power output = 
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i (Ep — ir), and the same constants, r = 0.1, Xo — 5, £/ = 1000, 
and with the nominal counter-generated voltage Eo, that is, field 
excitation Fq, as abscissas, the values of current I for the four 
conditions. 


Po = 5 kw., or Pi = 0, or no load, 

Po = 50 kw., or Pi = 45 kw., or half load, 

Po = 95 kw., or Pi = 90 kw., or full load, 

Po = 140 kw., or Pi = 135 kw., or 150 per cent, of load. 



10 . 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 00 100 110 120 130 140 

Pig. 67. — Synchronous motor load characteristics. 


Such curves are called phase characteristics of the synchronous 
motor. 

We have 


Hence, 


Po = iEp — Pr. 


Po + ,r. ; 

^ = V 1 - p"- 

Po = V {Ep — ir)^ + (Eq — ix^y. 


Similar phase characteristics exist also for the synchronous 
generator, but are of less interest. It is seen that on each of 
the four-phase characteristics a certain field excitation gives 
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minimum current, a lesser excitation gives lagging current, a 
greater excitation leading current. The higher the synchronous 
reactance xo, and thus the armature reaction of the synchronous 
motor, the flatter are the phase characteristics; that is, the less 
sensitive is the synchronous motor for a change of field excitation 
or of impressed e.m.f. Thus a relatively high armature reaction 
is desirable in a synchronous motor to secure stability, that is, 
independence of minor fluctuations of impressed voltage or of 
field excitation. 

19. The theoretical maximum output of the synchronous 
motor, or the load at which it drops out of step, at constant 
impressed voltage and frequency is, even with very high armature 
reaction, usually far beyond the heating limits of the machine. 



The actual maximum output depends on the drop of terminal 
voltage due to the increase of current, and on the steadiness or 
uniformity of the impressed frequency, thus upon the individual 
conditions of operation, but is as a rule far above full load. 

Hence, by varying the field excitation of the synchronous motor 
the current can be made leading or lagging at will, and the syn- 
chronous motor thus offers the simplest means of producing out 
of phase or wattless currents for controlling the voltage in trans- 
mission lines, compensating for wattless currents of induction 
motors, etc. Synchronous machines used merely for supplying 
wattless currents, that is, synchronous motors or generators 
running light, with over-excited or under-excited field, are called 
synchronous condensers. They are used as exciters for induc- 
tion generators, as compensators for the reactive lagging currents 
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of induction motors, for voltage control of transmission lines, 
etc. Sometimes they are called ^^rotary condensers’^ or 
^'dynamic condensers” when used only for producing lead- 
ing currents. 

IX. Magnetic Characteristic or Saturation Curve 

20. The dependence of the generated e.m.f., or terminal 
voltage at open circuit, upon the field excitation is called the 
magnetic characteristic, or saturation curve, of the synchronous 



1000 2000 3000 4000 5000 6000 7000 

Fig. 69. — Synchronous generator magnetic characteristics. 


machine. It has the same general shape as the curve of mag- 
netic flux density, consisting of a straight part below saturation, 
a bend or knee, and a saturated part beyond the knee. Gener- 
ally the change from the unsaturated to the over-saturated por- 
tion of the curve is more gradual; thus the knee is less pronounced 
in the magnetic characteristic of the synchronous machines, since 
the different parts of the magnetic circuit approach saturation 
successively. 

The dependence of the terminal voltage upon the field excita- 
tion, at constant full-load current through the amature into a 
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non-inductive circuit, is called the load saturation curve of the 

synchronous machine. It is a curve approximately parallel to 
the no-load saturation curve, but starting at a definite value of 
field excitation for zero terminal voltage, the field excitation 
required to maintain full-load current through the armature 
against its synchronous impedance. 

dF ^ dE 

The ratio p * jp 

is called the saturation factor s of the machine. It gives the ratio 
of the proportional change of field excitation required for a change 

of voltage. The quantity 5 == 1 — - is called the percentage 

saturation of the machine, as it shows the approach to saturation. 

In Fig. 69 is shown the magnetic characteristic or no-load 
saturation curve of a S3mchronous generator, the load satura- 
tion curve and the no-load saturation factor, assuming E = 
1000 , 1 = 100 as full-load values. 

In the preceding the characteristic curves of synchronous ma- 
chines were discussed under the assumption that the saturation 
curve is a straight line; that is, the synchronous machines working 
below saturation. 

21. The effect of saturation on the characteristic curves of 
synchronous machines is as follows: The compounding curve 
is impaired by saturation; that is, a greater change of field excita- 
tion is required with changes of load. Under load the magnetic 
density in the armature corresponds to the true generated e.m.f. 
El, the magnetic density in the field to the virtual generated 
e.m.f. Ez. Both, especially the latter, are higher than the no- 
load e.m.f. or terminal voltage E of the generator, and thus a 
greater increase of field excitation is required in the presence of 
saturation than in the absence thereof. In addition thereto, due 
to the counter m.m.f. of the armature current, the magnetic 
stray field, that is, that magnetic flux which leaks from field pole 
to field pole through the air, increases under load, especially with 
mductive load where the armature m.m.f. directly opposes the 
field, and thus a still further increase of density is required in the 
field magnetic circuit under load. In consequence thereof, 
at high saturation the load saturation curve differs more from 
t e no-load saturation curve than corresponds to the synchronous 
impedance of the machine. 
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The regulation becomes better by saturation; that is, the 
increase of voltage from full load to no load at constant field 
excitation is reduced, the voltage being limited by saturation. 
Owing to the greater difference of field excitation between no load 
and full load in the case of magnetic saturation, the improvement 
in regulation is somewhat reduced. 

X. EflS.ciency and Losses 

22. Besides the above described curves the efficiency curves 
are of interest. The efficiency of alternators and synchronous 
motors is usually so high that a direct determination by measuring 
the mechanical power and the electric power is less reliable than 


10 iZO 30 40' 150 80 70 80 90 LOO UO liiO 130 140 150 100 17.0 ISO 150 2.00 KW. 

Fig. 70. — ^Synchronous generator, efficiency and losses. 

the method of adding the losses, and the latter is therefore com- 
monly used. 

The losses consist of the following: the resistance loss in the 
armature; the resistance loss in the field circuit; the hysteresis 
and eddy current losses in the magnetic circuit; the friction and 
windage losses, and eventually load losses, that is, losses due to 
eddy currents and hysteresis produced by the load current in the 
armature. 

The resistance loss in the armature is proportional to the 
square of the current, 7. 

The resistance loss in the field circuit is proportional to the 
square of the field excitation current, that is, the square of the 
nominal generated or counter-generated e.m.f., Eq. 
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The hysteresis loss is proportional to the 1.6th power of the 
real generated e.m.f., Ei = E + Ir. 

The eddy current loss is usually proportional to the square of 
the generated Ei. 

The friction and windage loss is assumed as constant. 

The load losses vary more or less proportionally to the square 
of the current in the armature, and should be small with proper 
design. They can often be represented by an “effective” arma- 
ture resistance. 

Assuming in the preceding example a friction loss of 2000 watts ; 
an iron loss of 3000 watts, at the generated e.m.f. AJj = 1000; a 



resistance loss in the field circuit of 800 watts, at Eo = 1000 
and a load loss at full load of 600 watts. ’ 

The loss curves and efficiency curves are plotted in Fig. 70 
for the generator, with the current output at non-inductive load 

1 ^ I’ig- 71 for the synchronous motor, 

with the mechamcal power output as abscissas. 


XI. Unbalancing of Polyphase Synchronous Machines 

fcussta applies to polyphase as well as 

SrilTSil ”, «ouater.generated are neeps- 

bus m a polyphase generator, it the current or the 
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phase Halation (i! th(‘ curreiil is (lilTc^reni ia the hraiH^hes, 

th(^ tc'rininal Vf>lta|»:(‘ mast Ix'eaira* (lilT<*r<ait also, mon‘ or 1(*hs. 
'Phis is eallecl ilu* tuihaianc^inii; of th(‘ j)oiyi)hase f»:<‘n(‘rat.or. It. is 
<luc‘ to (iifTc‘re!ii load or load of difTenait iadueiaaec^ factor in ih(t 
iliftVreid hranc’lies. 

Inv(*rHC‘ly, in a pf)lyphaH(* syiKdironous motor, if th(‘ ttaaninal 
voltaii^eH <»f the diflc^nad hranch<‘s arc* iin(*(pinl, due* to an unhal- 
ancinii; of the polyphase* circ*!!!!, ihe^ synchronous moten* fakc‘H 
mcu’c* (*urrc*nt or lagging current from the branch of highta* vol- 
tage*, and th<*rc‘l»y r(aliic(*s its voltage*, and takc*s 1 c‘hs c’urn*nt or 
heading (‘urrc‘nt ^ from ihe^ brancdi of lmv(‘r vc»ltagc», or (»V(*n 
returns ctirrent into tliis hrancdi, and thus raiscss its voltage. 
Hence a synchnmous motor t(‘ndH to restore thc^ balance* of an 
unbalanced polyphase* system; that is, it rhiluc<‘H the* unhalane‘ing 
of a |)olypluisc* circuit (*auHe*d hy an un’eqtial distrileutiem ea* 
un(M|unl phase* r<*latioti of the* load on tl^e* dilTf*r<‘nt hranche*H. 
To a le*HH <Ic*gre*e* tin* indue*tion moteir poHH(*sste‘K ihe^ samee |)rop<‘rty. 

XII. Starting of Synchronous^ Motors 

f* 

24. In Htariing, iin ewemt ial dilTerence exists be*twe*e*n t he* singles 
phase* and the* polyphase synchronous motor, in so far as the* for- 
mer is not se*lf-Htariing Inii luis to he hre)Ughi to eomple*te syii- 
ethronism, eir in ste*p with the^ ge*iH;raior, by i^xieernaJ ine*ans la*fore^ 
it can d(*velo|) torcpie, while* thee polyphase Hyne*hroneMm meite^r 
starts from rest and runs U|) to syiichronism with moree or le*HH 
torepn*. 

In Htariing, ihe^ fiedd e*xe'iiaii<m cef the? polyphase* sync'hronotiH 
rnotem should he* zi*ro or V(*ry low* 

The*, starting terrefue is elue to the? rnagriedie? nliniction of the! 
armature! enirrtnits upein tint retmane»nt magnedJsrn left in the* fie‘ld 
fX)kH by the? e!urre*fits eef the pre?c?e?ding phase?, and to the? edely 
■eurre?nts produe?e*d th<*re?iii. 

Let Fig* 72 re*prc?se?nt the magnf.?iic <?ircuit of a polyphase? 
Bynehronous mote>r. The m.m,L of tlie polyphase? armiiture? 
t;urrc?ritH ac?ting up<m the? Btic?i!c?ssivc? proji?ciionB or te*e*tl» of the 
armature, I, 2, 3, ede., re*ache*H a maxiimim in thc?m HUc*c*e*sHively; 
that is, the armature* is the* He‘at eif a m.m*L rotating syiieliri>« 
nously in the eIire:!e*tion of ilic? arrow A, The? magnitiiam in the* 

* Birjc?i? with kiwitr ifnpre*»m»~fl vc»ltage? the? riirr<*rit in hmdifig, with higticr 
lmpre»ied voltage lagging, in a nyitAmmnm motor. 
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face of the field pole opposite to the armature projections lags 
behind the m.mi., due to hysteresis and eddy curren s and thus 
IS still remanent, while the m.mi. of the projection 1 decreases, 
'and is attracted by the rising m.m.f. of projection 2, etc., or, m 
other words, while the maximum m.m.f. m the armature has a 
oofiition a, the maximum magnetism m the field-pole face still 
has the position b, and is thus attracted toward a, causing the 
field to revolve in the direction of the arrow A (or with a station- 
ary field, the armature to revolve in the opposite direction B). 

Lamination of the field poles reduces the starting torque 
caused by eddy currents in the field poles, but increases that 
caused by remanent magnetism or hysteresis, due to the higher 
permeability of the field poles. Thus the torque per volt-ampere 
input is approximately the same in either case, but with laminated 
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Fig- 72. — Magnetic circuit of a polyphase synchronous motor. 


poles the impressed voltage required in starting is higher and the 
current lower than with solid field poles. In either case, at full 
impressed e.m.f. the starting current of a synchronous motor is 
large, since in the absence of a counter e.m.f. the total impressed 
e.m.f. has to be consumed by the impedance of the armature cir- 
cuit. Since the starting torque of the synchronous motor is due 
to the magnetic flux produced by the alternating armature cur- 
rents, or the armature reaction, synchronous motors of high 
armature reaction are superior in starting torque. 

Very frequently in synchronous motors a squirrel-cage wind- 
ing is used in the field pole faces, to give powerful starting torque 
by the induced currents therein, on the induction motor principle. 
Such squirrel-cage winding should have fairly high resistance to 
start well from rest, but low resistance to give powerful syn- 
chronizing, that is, to pull its load promptly into synchronism. 
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XIII. Parallel Operation 

26. Any alternator can he op(*ra,t(*(l in |>arall(‘l, or syH(*hroniz(*(l 
with any ()tlH*r alternaJor. A sina:i<‘-phase ma<'hiii(^ can ta* syn- 
€hroniz(aI with oiu^ phase of a, polyphasct inac)iin<% or a. (piarter- 
phase ma(*hin(^op(*rate{l in parall<‘I with n iliree-phase inachirH^ hy 
synelironizinii: oin* pha.H(‘ th(‘ form<‘r with on<t pha.s(‘ of {h(‘ 
latter. Hinee alt(‘rna<tors in paralh^i must in stcf) with c‘aeh 
other and havc‘ the sam<‘, t(*rtninal v<4taj»:{‘, tin* (‘oiHlition of satis- 
factory |>aralh*l opca'aiion is that the fr<‘(|n<‘n('y (d I h(» inacliinc’S 
is i(ic*nti(ailiy the same, ajul th<^ fn^ld (‘Xf'ita.f ion suefi as would 
give th(‘ sam<‘ t<‘rmiiial voltagtu If this is ntit tin* ea.s(*, there will 
he eroHs currents h(*t\V(H*n thc^ alhu’nators in a. local ciiaaiit ; that 
is, tlic a!t«;rnators are not withotit eurnuit at. no load, and tln‘ir 
(nirrenls unclear ioa<l are not of tln^ same* phase a,nd jjn^port i<uial 
to tludr n‘spec*tive ca|»a,eiti<*H, d'lie cross eurnuds helweiui 
alternatorH vvhcai opetraied in parallel can he vvatt i(»SH (urmuits or 
powcT curnuds. 

If th<‘ fnH[U<aicieH of two alteriintors a.re ichudically f lu* sairu', 
but the fi(‘ld c*x<‘itation not such as would giv(t e(|ual tcuaninal 
voltage when operahsl in paralh^I, tliere is a local euriaad. ladwcMui 
the two machines which is wattless an<l lending or magnetizing 
in the machine of leaver field <*xcitaiion, lagging or demagnetiz- 
ing in the machiiu* of higher field exeitation. At haul this watt- 
less curnait is Hup{*riiripos«rd upon the currents from tin* rnaehini^s 
into the external einniil. In CfuiHe<|Ufmc(* thereof the cuirrerd in 
the machine of higluT fhdd c*xeitati(ui is lagging Ixdiind the eur- 
reni in ila^ external eireuii, the current in the rruu’hint* c»f hnvru' 
field excitation leacls the curnuit in tla^ external cinmit. The 
currents in the two machiiH^s are thus out, of ijhase with each 
other, and tluiir sum larger than the joint (unTcnt , <»r current in 
the external circuit. Hiiice it is the armature react itut of Itunling 
or lagging current wdiich makes up tla* diffenuus* ladwtam the 
impressed field (excitation and fkit fndd <*x<’itat,ion recpiired tc» givi* 
e(|ual terminal voltage, it follows that Uat low*er the armature 
reaction, that is, the closer tlict regulation fjf tin* rnachin<‘H, the 
more sensitive thc^y are for inequalitii^s or variations «»f field 
excitation. Thus, too low armature reaction is un<h*siralih* for 
parallel operation. 

With identical macdiines the clianges in field f‘Xcit.ation tv- 
quired for changes of load must 1 h* the same. Witit 
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of different compounding curves the changes of field excitation 
for varying load must be different, and such as correspond to 
their respective compounding curves, if wattless currents shall 
be avoided. With machines of reasonable armature reaction 
the wattless cross currents are small even with relatively great 
inequality of field excitation. Machines of high armature re- 
action have been operated in parallel under circumstances where 
one machine was entirely without field excitation, while the other 
carried twice its normal field excitation, with wattless currents, 
however, of the same magnitude as full-load current. 


XIV. Division of Load in Parallel Operation 

26. Much more important than equality of terminal voltage 
before synchronizing is equality of frequency. Inequality of 
frequency, or rather a tendency to inequality of frequency (since 
by necessity the machines hold each other in step or at equal 
frequency), causes cross currents which transfer energy from the 
machine whose driving power tends to accelerate to the machine 
whose driving power tends to slow down, and thus relieves the 
latter by increasing the load on the former. Thus these cross 
currents are power currents, and cause at no load or light load 
the one machine to drive the other as synchronous motor, while 
under load the result is that the machines do not share the load in 
proportion to their respective capacities. 

The speed of the prime mover, as steam engine or turbine, 
changes with the load. The frequency of alternators driveix 
thereby must be the same when in parallel. Thus their respect- 
ive loads are such as to give the same speed of the prime mover 
(or rather a speed corresponding to the same frequency) . Hence 
the division of load between alternators connected to independent 
prime movers depends almost exclusively upon the speed regula- 
tion of the prime movers. To make alternators divide the load 
m proportion to their capacities, the speed regulation of their 

mTtTonT f turbines 

SrLd^n percent- 

agB and in the same manner. 

is nof the' same, the load 

, ^ ® proportionally between the alternators, but the 

tionT^k-^^ connected to the prime mover of closer speed regula- 
tion takes more than its share of the load under heavy loads, and 
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less under light loads. Thus, too close speed regulation of prime 
movers is not desirable in parallel operation of alternators. 

XV. Fluctuating Cross Current’s in Parallel Operation 

27. In alternators operated from independent prime movers, 
it is not sufficient that the average frequency corresponding to 
the average speed of the prime movers be the same, but still 
more important that the frequency be the same at any instant, 
that is, that the frequency (and thus the speed of the prime 
mover) be constant. In rotary prime movers, as turbines or 
electric motors, this is usually the case; but with reciprocating 
machines, as steam engines, the torque and thus the speed of 
rotation rises and falls periodically during each revolution, with 
the frequency of the engine impulses. The alternator con- 
nected with the engine will thus not have uniform frequency, 
but a frequency which pulsates, that is, rises and falls. The 
amplitude of this pulsation depends upon the design of the engine, 
the momentum of its fly-wheel, and the action of the engine 
governor. 

If two alternators directly connected to equal steam engines 
are synchronized so that the moments of maximum frequency 
coincide, there will be no energy cross currents between the 
machines, but the frequency of the whole system rises and falls 
periodically. In this case the engines are said to be synchronized. 
The parallel operation of the alternators is satisfactory in this 
case provided that the pulsations of engine speeds are of the 
same size and duration; but apparatus requiring constant fre- 
quency, as synchronous motors and rotary converters, when 
operated from such a system, will give a reduced maximum out- 
put, due to periodic cross currents between the generators of 
fluctuating frequency and the synchronous motors of constant 
frequency, and in an extreme case the voltage of the whole sys- 
tem will be caused to fluctuate periodically. Even with small 
fluctuations of engine speed the unsteadiness of current due to this 
source is noticeable in synchronous motors and synchronous 
converters. 

If the alternators happen to be synchronized in such a position 
that the moment of maximum speed of the one coincides with 
"the moment of minimum speed of the other, alternately the 
*one and then the other alternator will run ahead, and thus there 
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will be a pulsating power cross current between the alternators, 
transferring power from the leading to the lagging machine, 
that is, alternately from the one to the other, and inversely, 
with the frequency of the engine impulses. These pulsating 
cross currents are the most undesirable, since they tend to make 
the voltage fluctuate and to tear the alternators out of synchro- 
nism with each other, especially when the conditions are favorable 
to a cumulative increase of this effect by what may be called 
mechanical resonance (hunting) of the engine governors, etc. 
They depend upon the synchronous impedance of the alternators 
and upon their phase difference, that is, the number of poles and 
the fluctuation of speed, and are specially objectionable when 
operating synchronous apparatus in the system. 

28 . Thus, for instance, if two 80-pole^alternators are directly 
connected to single-cylinder engines of 1 per cent, speed varia- 
tion per revolution, twice during each revolution the speed will 
rise, and fall twice; and consequently the speed of each alternator 
will be above average speed during a quarter revolution. Since 
the maximum speed is 1/2 per cent, above average, the mean 
speed during the quarter revolution of high speed is 1/4 per cent, 
above average speed, and by passing over 20 poles the armature 
of the machine will during this time run ahead of its mean posi- 
tion by 1/4 per cent, of 20 or 1/20 pole, that is, 180/20 = 9 elec- 
trical space degrees. If the armature of the other alternator at 
this moment is behind its average position by 9 electrical space 
degrees, the phase displacement between the alternator e.m.fs. is 
18 electrical tim e d egrees; th at is, the alternator e.m.fs. are 
represented by and OE 2 in Fig. 71, and when running in 
parallel the e.m.f, OE' = E 1 E 2 is short circuited through the 
synchronous impedance of the two alternators. 

Since E' = OEi = 2 Ei sin 9 deg. the maximum cross current is 


_ MM _ 

Zq Zo ’ 


where lo 


El 

— = short-circuit current of the alternator at fuU- 
Zo ' 


load excitation. Thus, if the short-circuit current of the alter- 
nator is only twice full-load current, the cross current is 31.2 
per cent, of full-load current. If the short-circuit current is 
6 times full-load current, the cross current is 93.6 per cent, of 
full-load current or practically equal to full-load current. Thus 
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the* .sinalliT tin* uniiatun’ reaction, or lh(^ holUn* ih(^ regulation, 
tlio largi*r are t he pubat ing crosH furnuits IxM.vvaaui t.h(‘ aittuauit ors, 
fluf' to the iiiecpialit y of the ra((* of rotation of t.h(^ prinn* inov<‘rs. 
flenri* f«»r j-al nry parallel operation of alt<‘rnat()rs eonncx'tial 
to sf«*aiH engiiM\>, a (’erlain amount, of arin«at ure, nuud ion is de- 
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that is, the component which is in quadrature with OE', and thus 
in phas e wi th on e an d in opposition with the other of the machine 
e.m.fs. OEi and 0E2- 

29. Hence, machines without reactance would have no syn- 
chronizing power, or could not be operated in parallel. The 
theoretical maximum synchronizing power exists if the reactance 
equals the resistance: xo == tq. This condition, however, cannot 
be realized, and if realized would give a dangerously high syn- 
chronizing power and cross current. In practice, xo is always 
very much greater than rp, and the cross current thus practically 
in quadrature with Oj&', that is, in phase (or opposition) with 
the machine voltages, and is consequently an energy-transfer 
current. 

If, however, alternators are operated in parallel over a circuit 
of appreciable resistance, as two stations at some distance from 
each other are synchronized, especially if the resistance between 
the stations is non-inductive, as underground cables, with alter- 
nators of very low reactance, as turbo alternators, the synchro- 
nizing power may be insufficient. In this case, reactance has to be 
inserted between the stations, to lag the cross current and thereby 
make it a power-transferring or sync hroni zing current. 

If, however, the machine voltages OEi and OE2 are different 
in value but approxima tely i n phase with each other, the voltage 
causing cross currents, E1E2, is in phase with the machine vol- 
tages and the cross currents thus in quadrature with the machine 
voltages OEi and OE2f and hence do not transfer energy, but are 
wattless. In one machine the cross current is a lagging or 
demagnetizing, and in the other a leading or magnetizing, 
current. 

Hence two kinds of cross currents may exist in parallel opera- 
tion of alternators — currents transferring power between the 
machines, due to phase displacement between their e.m.fs., and 
wattless currents transferring magnetization between the ma- 
chines, due to a difference of their induced e.m.fs. 

In compound-wound alternators, that is, alternators in which 
the field excitation is increased with the load by means of a 
series field excited by the rectified alternating current, it is al- 
most, but not quite, as necessary as in direct-current machines, 
when operating in parallel, to connect all the series fields in paral- 
lel by equalizers of negligible resistance, for the same reason — ^to 
insure proper division of current between machines. 
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XVI. Higher Frequency Cross Currents between Synchronous 

Machines 

30. If several synchronous machines of different wave shapes 
are connected into the same circuit, cross currents exist between 
the machines of frequencies which are odd multiples of the circuit 
frequency, that is, higher harmonics thereof. The machines may 
be two or more generators, in the same or in different stations, 
of wave shapes containing higher harmonics of different order, 
intensity or phase, or synchronous motors or converters of 
wave shapes different from that of the system to which they 
are connected. 

The intensity of these cross currents is the difference of the 
corresponding harmonics of the machines divided by the impe- 
dance between the- machines. This impedance includes the self- 
inductive reactance of the machine armatures. The reactance 
obviously is that at the frequency of the harmonic, that is, if 
X = reactance at fundamental frequency, it is nx for the nih 
harmonic. 

In most cases these cross currents are very small and negli- 
gible. With machines of distributed armature winding, the in- 
tensity of the harmonic is low, that is, the voltage nearly a sine 
wave, and with machines of massed armature winding, as uni- 
tooth alternators, the reactance is high. These cross currents 
thus usually are noticeable only at no load, and when adjusting 
the field excitation of the machines for minimum current. Thus 
in a synchronous motor or converter, at no load, the minimum 
current, reached by adjusting the field, while small compared with 
full-load current, may be several times larger than the minimum 
point of the curve in Fig. 68, that is, the value of the energy 
current supplying the losses in the machine. 

It is only in the parallel operation of very large high-speed 
machines (steam turbine driven alternators) of high armature 
reaction and very low armature self-induction that such high- 
frequency cross currents may require consideration, and even then 
only in three-phase F-connected generators with grounded 
neutral, as cross currents between the neutrals of the machines. 
In a three-phase machine, the voltage between the terminals, or 
delta voltage, contains no third harmonic or its multiple, as the 
third harmonics of the F voltage neutralize in the delta voltage, 
and such a machine, with a terminal voltage of almost sine shape, 
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may contain a considerable third harmonic in the Y voltage. As 
the three Y voltages of the three-phase system are 120 degrees 
apart in phase, their third harmonics are 3 X 120 deg. = 360 deg- 
apart, or in phase with each other, from the main terminals 
to the neutral, and by connecting the neutrals of two three- 
phase machines of different third harmonics with each other, as 
by grounding the neutrals, a cross current flows between the 
machines over the neutral, which may reach very high values. 
Even in machines of the same wave shape, such a triple frequency 
current appears between the machines over the neutral, when 
by a difference in field excitation a difference in the phase of the 
third harmonic is produced. It therefore is often undesirable to 
ground or connect together, without any resistance, the neutrals 
of three-phase machines, but in systems of grounded neutral 
either the neutral should be grounded through separate resist- 
ances or grounded only in ’one machine. 

XVII. Short-circuit Currents of Alternators 

31 . The short-circuit current of an alternator at full-load 
excitation usually is from two to five times full-load current, 
and even less in very large high-speed steam turbine alternators. 
It is 



where Eq = nominal generated e.m.f., Zo == synchronous impe- 
dance of alternator, representing the combined effect of arma- 
ture reaction and armature self-inductance. 

In the first moment after short circuiting, however, the current 
frequently is many times larger than the permanent short- 
circuit current, that is, 



where z = self-inductive impedance of the alternator. 

That is, in the first moment after short circuiting the poly- 
phase alternator the armature current is limited only by the arma- 
ture self-inductance, and not by the armature reaction, and 
some appreciable time — occasionally several seconds — -elapses 
before the armature reaction becomes effective. 

At short circuit, the magnetic field flux is greatly reduced by 
the demagnetizing actipn of the armature current, and the gen- 
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erated e.m.f. thereby reduced from the nominal value Eo to the 
virtual value E 2 ; the latter is consumed by the armature self- 
inductive impedance z, or self-inductive reactance, which is 
practically the same in most cases. 

The armature self-inductance is instantaneous, since the 
magnetic field rises simultaneously with the armature current 
which produces it; armature reaction, however, requires an appre- 
ciable time to reduce the magnetic flux from the open-circuit 
value to the much lower short-circuit value, since the magnetic 
field flux is surrounded by the field exciting coils, which act as a 
short-circuited secondary opposing a rapid change of field flux; 
that is, in the moment when the short-circuit current starts it 
begins to demagnetize the field, and the magnetic field flux there- 
fore begins to decrease; in decreasing, however, it generates an 
e.m.f. in the field coils, which opposes the change of field flux, 
that is, increases the field current so as momentarily to main- 
tain the full field flux against the demagnetizing action of the 
armature reaction. In the first moment the armature current 
thus rises to the value given by the e.m.f. generated by the full 
field flux, while the field current rises, frequently to many times 
its normal value (hence, if circuit breakers are in the field circuit, 
they may open the circuit). Gradually the field flux decreases, 
and with it decrease the field current and the armature current 
to their normal values, at a rate depending on the resistance 
and the inductance of the field-exciting circuit. The decrease 
in value of the field flux will be the more rapid the higher the re- 
sistance of the field circuit, the slower the higher the inductance, 
that is, the greater the magnetic flux of the machine. Thus, 
the momentary short-circuit current’ of the machine can be made 
to decrease somewhat more rapidly by increasing the resistance 
of the field circuit, that is, wasting exciting power in the field 
rheostat. 

In the very first moment the short-circuit current waves are 
unsymmetrical, as they must simultaneously start from zero in 
all phases and gradually approach their symmetrical appear- 
ance, ^.e., in a three-phase machine three currents displaced by 
120 degrees. Hereby the field current is made pulsating, with nor- 
mal or synchronous frequency, that is, with the same frequency 
as the armature current. This full frequency pulsation gradually 
dies out and the field current becomes constant with a polyphase 
short circuit, while with a single-phase short circuit it remains 
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pulsating with double frequency, due to the pulsating armature 
reaction. In a polyphase short circuit this full frequency pul- 
sation due to the unsymmetrical starting of the currents is inde- 
pendent of the point of the wave at which the short circuit 
starts, since the resultant asymmetry of all the polyphase cur- 
rents is the same regardless of the point of the wave at which the 
circuit is closed. In a single-phase short circuit, however, the 
full frequency pulsation depends on the point of the wave at which 
the circuit is closed, and is absent if the circuit is closed at that 
moment at which the short-circuit current would pass through 
zero. 

The momentary short-circuit current of an alternator thus 
represents one bf the few cases in which armature self-induc- 
tance and armature reaction do not act in the same manner, and 
the synchronous reactance can be split into two components, 
thus, xa = X x'j where x = self-inductive reactance, which is 
due to a true self-inductance, and x' == effective reactance of 
armature reaction, which is not instantaneous. 

32 . In machines of high self-inductance and low armature re- 
action, as high frequency alternators, this momentary increase 
of short-circuit current over its normal value is negligible, and 
moderate in machines in which armature reaction and self-in- 
ductance are of the same magnitude, as large ihodern multi- 
polar low-speed alternators. In large high-speed alternators of 
high armature reaction and low self-inductance, as ^team turbine 
alternators, the momentary short-circuit current may exceed the 
permanent value ten or more times. With such large currents 
magnetic saturation of the self-inductive armature circuit still 
further reduces the reactance x, that is, increases the current, and 
in such cases the mechanical shock on the generator becomes so 
enormous that it is necessary to reduce the momentary short-cir- 
cuit current by inserting self-inductance, that is, reactance coils 
into the generator leads, or by specifically designing the alterna- 
tor for high armature reactance, or by both. 

In view of the excessive momentary short-circuit current, it 
may be desirable that automatic circuit breakers on such systems 
have a time limit, so as to keep the circuit closed until the short- 
circuit current has somewhat decreased. 

33 . In single-phase machines, and in polyphase machines in 
case of a short circuit on one phase only, the armature reaction 
is pulsating, and the field current in the first moment after the 
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short circuit therefore pulHjiles, witli (hmhle frequ(‘ii<’y, anil 
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which gradually disappears with the dying out of the transient 
full frequency pulsation, and depends upon the point of the wave 
at which the short circuit is closed, and thus is absent, and the 




Fig. 75. — Single-phase short-circuit current in a three-phase turbo- 
alternator. 



Fig. 76. ^Single-phase short-circuit current in a three-phase turbo- 

alternator. 


double frequency pulsation symmetrical, if the circuit is closed a.t 
the moment when the short-circuit current should be zero. 

34. As illustration is shown, in Pig. 74, the oscillogram of 
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B. DIRECT-CURRENT COMMUTATING MACHINES 
I. General 







36. Commutating machines are characterized by the combina- 
tion of a continuously excited magnet field with a closed-circuit 
armature connected to a segmental commutator. According to 
their use, they can be divided into direct-current generators 
which transform mechanical power into electric power, direct- 
current motors which transform electric power into mechanical 



Fig. 77. — Shunt machine. 


power, and direct-current con- 
verters which transform electric 
power into a different form of 
electric power. Since the most 
important class of the latter 
are the synchronous converters, 
which combine features of the 
synchronous machines with those 
of the commutating machines, 
they shall be treated in a sepa- 
rate chapter. 

By the excitation of their mag- 
net fields, commutating machines 
are divided into magneto machines, in which the field consists of 
permanent magnets ; separately excited machines ; shunt machines , 
in which the field is excited by an electric circuit shunted across 
the machine terminals, and thus receives a small branch current: 
at full machine voltage, as shown diagrammatically in Fig. 77 ; 
machines, in which the electric field circuit is connected in 
with the armature, and thus receives the full machine cur- 
rent at low voltage (Fig. 78); and compound machines, excited by 
a combination of shunt and series field (Fig. 79). In compound 
machines the two windings can magnetize either in the same direc- 
tion (cumulative compounding) or in opposite directions (dif- 
ferential compounding). Differential compounding has been 
for constant-speed motors. Magneto machines are used 
only for very small sizes. 
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36. By the number of poles commutating machines are divided 
into bipolar and multipolar machines. Bipolar machines are 
mainly used in small sizes. By the construction of the armature, 
commutating machines are* divided into smooth-core machines 
and iron-clad or ^Hoothed^’ armature machines. In the smooth- 
core machine the armature winding is arranged on the surface 
of a laminated iron core. In the iron-clad machine the arma- 
ture winding is sunk into slots. The iron-clad type has the ad- 
vantage of greater mechanical strength, hut the disadvantage of 
higher self-inductance in commutation, and thus requires high- 
resistance, carbon or graphite, commutator brushes. The iron- 
clad type has the advantage of lesser magnetic stray field, due 



to the shorter gap between field pole and armature iron, and of 
lesser magnet distortion under load, and thus can with carbon 
brushes be operated with constant position of brushes at all loads. 
In consequence thereof, for large multipolar machines the iron- 
clad type of armature is best adapted ; the smooth-core type is 
hardly ever used nowadays. 

Either of these types can be drum wound or ring wound. 
The drum winding has the advantage of lesser self-inductance 
and lesser distortion of the magnetic field, and is generally less 
difiGlcult to construct and thus mostly preferred. By the ama- 
ture winding, comrnutating machines are divided into multiple- 
wound and series-wound machines. The difference between 
multiple and series armature winding, and their modifications, can 
best be shown by diagram. 
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II. Armature Winding 

37. Fig. 80 shows a six-pole multiple ring winding, and Fig. 
81 a six-polar multiple drum winding. As seen, the armature 
coils are connected progressively all around the armature in 
closed circuit, and the connections between adjacent armature 
coils lead to the commutator. Such an armature winding has 
as many circuits in multiple, and requires as many sets of com- 
mutator brushes, as poles. Thirty-six coils are shown in Figs. 
80 and 81, connected to 36 commutator segments, and the 
two sides of each coil distinguished by drawn and dotted lines. 
In a drum- wound machine, usually the one side of all coils forms 
the upper and the other side the lower layer of the armature 
winding. 

Fig. 82 shows a six-pole series drum winding with 36 slots 
and 36 commutator segments. In the series winding the circuit 
passes from one armature coil, not to the next adjacent armature 
coil as in the multiple winding, but first through all the armature 
coils having the same relative position with regard to the magnet 
poles of the same polarity, and then to the armature coil next ad- 
jacent to the first coil. That is, all armature coils having the 
same or approximately the same relative position to poles of equal 
polarity form one set of integral coils. Thus the series winding 
has only two circuits in multiple, and requires two sets of brushes 
only, but can be operated also with as many sets of brushes as 
poles, or any intermediate number of sets of brushes. In Fig. 82, 
a series winding in which the number of armature coils is divisible 
by the number of poles, the commutator segments have to be 
cross connected. Therefore this form of series winding is hardly 
ever used. The usual form of series winding is the winding shown 
by Fig. 83. This figure shows a six-polar armature having 35 
coils and 35 commutator segments. In consequence thereof the 
armature coils under corresponding poles which are connected 
in series are slightly displaced from each other, so that after pass- 
ing around all corresponding poles the winding leads symmetric- 
ally into the coil adjacent to the first armature coil. Hereby the 
necessity of commutator cross connections is avoided, and the 
winding is perfectly symmetrical. With this form of series 
winding, which is mostly used, the number of armature coils must 
be chosen to follow certain rules. Generally the number of 
coils is one less or one more than a multiple of the number of poles. 
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All these windings are closed-circuit windings; that is, starting 
at any point, and following the armature conductor, the circuit 
returns into itself after passing all e.m.fs. twice in opposite direc- 
tion (thereby avoiding short circuit). An instance of an open- 
coil winding is shown in Fig. 84, a series-connected three-phase 
star winding similar to that used in the Thomson-Houston arc 
machine. Such open-coil windings, however, cannot be used in 
commutating machines. They are generally preferred in syn- 
chronous and in induction machines. 



Fkj. 84.— Open-circuit three-phase Hcries drum winding. 


38 . By leaving space between adjacent coils of these windings 
a second winding can be laid in between. The second winding 
can either be entirely independent from the first winding, that 
is, each of the two windings closed upon itself, or after passing 
through the first winding the circuit enters the second winding, 
and after passing through the second winding it reenters the first 
winding. In the first case the winding is called a double spiral 
winding (or multiple spiral winding if more than two windings 
are used), in the latter case a double reentrant winding (or 
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multiple reentrant winding). In the double spiral winding the 
number of coils must be even; in the double reentrant winding, 
odd. 

Multiple spiral and multiple reentrant windings can be either 
multiple or series wound; that is, each spiral can consist either 
of a multiple or of a series winding. Fig. 85 shows a double 
spiral multiple ring winding. Fig. 86 a double spiral multiple 
drum winding, Fig. 87 a double reentrant multiple drum winding. 
As seen in the double spiral or double reentrant multiple wind- 
ing, twice as many circuits as poles are in multiple. Thus such 



Fig. 85. — Multiple double spiral ring winding. 


windings are mostly used for large low-voltage machines, but as 
very few large direct-current generators are built nowadays, and 
alternating-current generation with synchronous converters usu- 
ally preferred, and as multiple spiral or reentrant windings are 
inconvenient in synchronous converters, their use has greatly 
decreased. 

39. A distinction is frequently made between lap winding and 
wave winding. These are, however, not different types; but 
the wave winding is merely a constructive modification of the 
series drum winding with single-turn coil, as seen by comparing 






! 

: 
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Figs. 88 and 89. Fig. 88 shows a part of a series drum winding 
developed. Coils Ci and C 2 , having corresponding positions under 
poles of equal polarity, are joined in series. Thus the end con- 
nection ah of coil Cl connects by cross connection be and cd to the 


Fig. 88. — Series lap winding. 

end connection de of coil C 2 . If the armature coils consist of a 
single turn only, as in Fig. 86, and thus are open at b and d, the 
end connection and the cross connection can be combined by 
passing from a in coil Ci directly to c and from c directly to e in 


Fig, 89. — ave winding. 

coil C 2 ; that is, the circuit abode is replaced by ace. This has 
the effect that the coils are apparently open at one side. 

Such a winding has been called a wave winding. Only series 
windings with a single turn per coil can be arranged as wave 
windings, while windings with several turns per coil must neces- 
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sarily be lap or coil windings. In Fig. 90 is shown a series drum 
winding with 35 coils and commutator segments, and a single 
turn per coil arranged as wave winding. This winding may be 
compared with the 35-coil scries drum winding in Fig. 83. 

40. Drum winding can be divided into full-pitch and frac- 
tional-pitch windings. In the full-pitch winding the spread of 
the coil covers the pitch of one pole; that is, each coil covers 



one-sixth of the armature circumforenco in a Hix-polc machine, 
etc. In a fractional-pitch winding it covers loss or more. 

Series drum windings without crosH-(jonncict(id commutator in 
which thus the number of coils is not divisible by the number of 
poles are necessarily always slightly fractional pitch; but gen- 
erally the expression ^Tractional-pitch winding” is used only for 
windings in which the coil covers one or several teeth Icbb than 
correspond to the pole pitch. Thus the multiple drum winding 
in Fig. 81 would be a fractional-pitch winding if the coils spread 
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over only four or five teeth instead of over six. As five-sixths 
fractional-pitch multiple drum winding it is shown in Fig. 91. 

Fractional-pitch windings have the advantage of shorter 
end connections and less self-inductance in commutation, since 
commutation of corresponding coils under different poles does 
not take place in the same, but in different, slots, and the flux 
of self-inductance in commutation is thus more subdivided. 
Fig. 91 shows the multiple drum winding of Fig. 81 as a frac- 



Fig. 91. — Multiple drum five-sixth fractional pitch winding. 


tional-pitch winding with five teeth spread, or five-sixths pitch. 
During commutation the coils a h c d e f commutate simultane- 
ously. In Fig. 81 these coils lie by twos in the same slots, in 
Fig. ^ they lie in separate slots. Thus, in the former case the 
flux of self-inductance interlinked with the commutated coil is 
due to two coils; that is, twice that in the latter case. Frac- 
tional-pitch windings, however, have the disadvantage of reduc- 
ing the width of the neutral zone, or zone without generated 
e.m.f. between the poles, in which commutation takes place, 
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since the one side of the coil enters or leaves the field before the 
other. Therefore, in commutating machines it is seldom that 
a pitch is used that falls short of full pitch by more than one 
or two teeth, while in induction and synchronous machines 
occasionally as low a pitch as 50 per cent, is used, and two-thirds 
pitch is frequently employed. 

For special purposes, as in single-phase commutator motors 
fractional-pitch windings are sometimes used. 

41. Series windings find their foremost application in machines 
with small currents, or small machines in which it is desirable 
to have as few circuits as possible in multiple, and in machines 
in which it is desirable to use only two sets of brushes, as in 
smaller railway motors. In multipolar machines with many sets 
of brushes a series winding is liable to give selective commutation; 
that is, the current does not divide evenly between the sets of 
brushes of equal polarity. 

Multiple windings are used for machines of large currents, thus 
generally for large machines, and in large low-voltage machines 
the still greater subdivision of circuits afforded by the multiple- 
spiral and the multiple-reentrant winding is resorted to. 

To resume, then, armature windings can be subdivided into 

(a) Ring and drum windings. 

(b) Closed-circuit and open-circuit windings. Only the former 

can be used for commutating machines. 

(c) Multiple and series windings. 

(d) Single-spiral, multiple-spiral, and multiple-reentrant wind- 

ings. Either of these can be multiple or series windings. 

(e) Full-pitch and fractional-pitch windings. 

III. Generated E.M.FS. 

42. The formula for the generation of e.m.f. in a direct- 
current machine, as discussed in the preceding, is 

e = 4:fn^, 

where e = generated e.m.f., / = frequency = number qf pairs 
of poles X hundreds of rev. per sec., n = number of turns in 
series between brushes, and ^ = magnetic flux passing through 
the armature per pole, in megalines. 

In ring-wound machines, ^ is one-half the flux per field pole, 
since the flux divides in the armature into two circuits, and each 
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armature turn incloses only half the flux per field pole. In ring- 
wound armatures, however, each armature turn has only one con- 
ductor lying on the armature surface, or face conductor, while in a 
drum-wound machine each turn has two face conductors. Thus, 
with the same number of face conductors — that is, the same 
armature surface — the same frequency, and the same flux per 
field pole, the same e.m.f. is generated in the ring-wound as in 
the drum-wound armature. 

The number of turns in series between brushes, n, is one-half 
the total number of armature turns in a series-wound armature, 


- t|ie total number of armature turns in a single-spiral multiple- 


wound armature with p poles. It is one-half as many in a double- 
spiral or double-reentrant, one-third as many in a triple-spiral 
winding, etc. 

By this formula, from frequency, series turns, and magnetic 
flux the e.m.f. is found, or inversely, from generated e.m.f., fre- 
quency, and series turns the magnetic flux per field pole is 
calculated: 



From magnetic flux, and section and lengths of the different 
parts of the magnetic circuit, the densities and the ampere- 
turns required to produce these densities are derived, and as the 
sum of the ampere-turns required by the different parts of the 
magnetic circuit, the total ampere-turns excitation per field pole 
is found, which is required for generating the desired e.m.f. 

Since the formula for the generation of direct-current e.m.f 
is independent of the distribution of the magnetic flux, or its wave 
shape, the total magnetic flux, and thus the ampere-turns re- 
quired therefor, are independent also of the distribution of 
magnetic flux at the armature surface. The latter is of impor- 
tance, however, regarding armature reaction and commutation. 


IV. Distribution of Magnetic Flux 

43 . The distribution of magnetic fliix in the air gap or at the 
armature surface can be calculated approximately by assuming 
the density at any point of the armature surface as proportional 
to the m.m.f. acting thereon, and inversely proportional to the 
nearest distance from, a field pole. Thus, if Fq = ampere-turns 
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acting upon the air gap between armature and field pole, k = 
length of air gap, from iron to iron, the density under the magnet 
pole, that is, in the range BC of Fig. 90, is 


^0 


4 tF 0 

ToTa 


At a point having the distance h from the end of the field pole 
on the armature surface, the distance from the next field pole 
is k = \/la^ + and the density thus, approximately, 


B 



Fig. 92. — Distribution of mganetic flux under a single pole. 


lOVh^ + lJ 

Herefrom the distribution of magnetic flux is calculated and 
plotted in Fig. 92, for a single pole BC, along the armature sur- 
face A, for the length of air gap la = 1, and such a m.m.f. as to 



Fig. 93. — Distribution of magnetic force and flux at no load. 


give Bo = 8000 under the field pole; that is, for /o = 6400 or 
Ho = 8000. 

Around the surface of’ the direct-current machine armature, 
alternate poles follow each other. Thus the m.m.f. is constant 
only under each field pole, but decreases in the space between 
the field poles, from C to JS' in Fig. 93, from full value at C to 
full value in opposite direction at JE. The point D midway 
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between C and E, at which the m.m.f. of the field equals zero, 
is called the neutral.’’ The distribution of m.m.f. of field 
excitation is thus given by the line F in Fig. 91. The distribu- 
tion of magnetic flux as shown in Fig. 91 by Bo is derived by 
the formula 

p 4 ttF 

^ ^ Toh 

where 

h = ViJ+Tj. 

This distribution of magnetic flux applies only to the no-load 
condition. Under load, that is, if the armature carries current, 
the distribution of flux is changed by the m.m.f. of the armature 
current, or armature reaction. 




Fig. 94:. — Distribution of flux with current in the armature. 


44. Assuming the brushes set at the middle points between 
adjacent poles, D and G, Fig. 94, the m.m.f. of the armature is 
maximum at the point connected with the commutator brushes, 
in this case at the points D and G, and gradually decreases from 
full value at D to equal but opposite value at G, as shown by 
the line Fa in Fig. 91, while the line Fq gives the field m.m.f. 
or impressed m.m.f. 

If n = number of turns in series between brushes per pole, 
i = current per turn, the armature reaction is Fa = ni ampere- 
turns. Adding Fa and Fo gives the resultant m.m.f. F, and there- 
from the magnetic distribution: 


The latter is shown as line Bi in Fig. 94. 
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With the brushes set midway between adjacent field poles, 
the armature m.m.f. is additive on one side and subtractive on 
the other side of the center of the field pole. Thus the magnetic 
intensity is increased on one side and decreased on the other. 
The total m.m.f., however, and thus, neglecting saturation, the 
total flux entering the armature, are not changed. Thus, arma- 
ture reaction, with the brushes midway between adjacent field 
poles, acts distorting upon the field, but neither magnetizes nor 
demagnetizes, if the field is below saturation. 

The distortion of the magnetic field takes place by the arma- 
ture ampere-turns beneath the pole, or from B to C, Thus, if 
r = pole arc, that is, the angle covered by pole face (two poles 
or one complete period being denoted by 360 degrees), the dis- 


torting ampere-turns of the armature reaction are 


rFa 

180' 


As seen, in the assumed instance. Fig. 94, where Fa = 


3Fo 

-4-’ 


the mnn.f. at the two opposite pole corners, and thus the mag- 
netic densities, stand in the proportion 1 to 3. As seen, the 
generated e.m.f. is not changed by the armature reaction, with 
the brushes set midway between the field poles, except by the 
small amount corresponding to the flux entering beyond D and 
Gj that is, shifted beyond the position of brushes. At D, how- 
ever, the flux still enters the armature, depending in intensity 
upon the armature reaction; and thus with considerable arma- 
ture reaction the brushes when set at this point are liable to 
spark by short-circuiting an active e.m.f. Therefore, under load, 
the brushes are shifted toward the following pole, that is, toward 
the direction in which the zero point of magnetic flux has been 
shifted by the armature reaction. 

46. In Fig. 95, the brushes are assumed as shifted to the cor- 
ner of the next pole, E respectively B, In consequence thereof, 
the subtractive range of the armature m.m.f. is larger than the 
additive, and the resultant m.m.f. F — Fq + Fa is decreased; 
that is, with shifted brushes the armature reaction demagnet- 
izes the field. The demagnetizing armature ampere-turns are 
GB 

PM == That is, if ri = angle of shift of brushes or angle 


of lead (= GB in Fig. 95), assuming the pitch of two poles = 360 
degrees, the demagnetizing component of armature reaction is 


180 ^ 


the distorting component is 


iF± 

180 


, where r = pole arc. 
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Thus, with shifted brushes the field excitation has to be in- 
creased under load to maintain the same total resultant m.m.f., 
that is, the same total flux and generated e.m.f. Hence, in 

2/tiF F 

Fig. 95 the field excitation Fo has been assumed by ^ 

larger than in the previous figures, and the magnetic distribution 
Bi plotted for these values. 



Fig. 95. — Distribution of flux with current in the armature and brushes 
shifted from the magnetic neutral. 

V. Effect of Saturation on Magnetic Distribution 

46 . The preceding discussion of Figs. 92 to 95 omits the effect 
of saturation. That is, the' assumption is made that the mag- 
netic materials near the air gap, as pole face and armature teeth, 
are so far below saturation that at the demagnetized pole corner 
•the magnetic density decreases, at the strengthened pole corner 
increases, proportionally to the m.m.f. 

The distribution of m.m.f. obviously is not affected by satu- 
ration, but the distribution of magnetic flux is greatly changed 
thereby. To investigate the effect of saturation, in Figs. 96 to 
99 the assumption has been made that the air gap is reduced to 
one-half its previous value, la = 0.5, thus consuming only one- 
half as many ampere-turns, and the other half of the ampere- 
turns are consumed by saturation of the armature teeth. The 
length of armature teeth is assumed as, 3.2, and the space filled 
by the teeth is assumed as consisting of one-third of iron and 
two-thirds of non-magnetic material (armature slots, ventilating 
ducts, insulation between laminations, etc.). 
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In Figs. 96, 97, 98, 99, curves are plotted corresponding to 
those in Figs. 92, 93, 94, and 95. As seen, the spread of mag- 
netic flux at the pole corners is greatly increased, but farther 
away from the field poles the magnetic distribution is not 
changed. 

47. The magnetizing, or rather demagnetizing, effect of the 
load with shifted brushes is not changed. The distorting effect 


Bo 



Fig. 96. — Flux distribution under a single pole. 

of the load is, however, very greatly decreased; to a small per- 
centage of its previous value, and the magnetic field under the 
field pole is very nearly uniform under load. 

The reason is: Even a very large increase of m.m.f. does not 
much increase the density, the ampere-turns being consumed by 
saturation of the iron, and even with a large decrease of m.m.f. 
the density is not decreased much, since with a small decrease 



Fig. 97. — Distribution of flux and at no load. 


of density the ampere-turns consumed by the saturation of the 
iron become available for the air gap. 

Thus, while in Fig. 95 the densities at the center and the two • 
pole corners of the field pole are 8000, 12,000, and 4000, with the 
saturated structure in Fig. 99 they are 8000, 9040, and 6550. 

At or near the theoretical neutral, however, the saturation has 
no effect. 

That is, saturation of the armature teeth affords a" means of 
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reducing the distortion of the magnetic field, or the shifting of 
flux at the pole corners, and is thus advantageous for machines 
which shall operate over a wide range of load with fixed position 
of brushes, if the brushes are shifted near to the next following 
pole corner. 



Fig. 98. — Distribution of flux and m.m.f. at load, with Brushes at neutiral. 


It offers no direct advantage, however, for machines com- 
mutating with the brushes midway between the field poles, as 
converters. 

An effect similar to saturation in the armature teeth is produced 


Fo 



by saturation of the field pole face, or more particularly, satura- 
tion of the pole corners of the field. 


VI. Effect of Commutating Poles 

48 . With the commutator brushes of a generator set midway 
between the field poles, as in Fig. 94, the m.m.f. of armature reac- 
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tion produces a magnetic field at the brushes. The e.m.f. gener- 
ated by the rotation of the armature through this field opposes 
the reversal of the current in the short-circuited armature coil 
under the brush, and thus impairs commutation. If therefore 
the commutation constants of the machines are not abnormally 
good — high field strength, low armature reaction, low self-in- 
ductance and frequency of commutation — the machine does not 
commutate satisfactorily under load, with the brushes midway 
between the field poles, and the brushes have to be shifted to the 
edge of the next field poles, as shown in Fig. 95, until the fringe 
of the magnetic flux of the field poles reverses the armature reac- 
tion and so generates an e.m.f. in the armature coil, which re- 
verses the current and thus acts as commutating flux. The 
commutating e.m.f. and therefore the commutating flux should 
be proportional to the current which is to be reversed, that is, 
to the load. The magnetic flux of the field pole of a shunt or 
compound machine, however, decreases with increasing load at 
the pole corners toward which the brushes arc shifted, by the 
demagnetizing action of the armature reaction, and the shift of 
brushes therefore has to be increased with the load, from nothing 
at no load. At overload, the pole corners toward which the 
brushes are shifted may become so far weakened that even 
under the pole not sufficient reversing e.m.f. is generated, and 
satisfactory commutation ceases, that is, the sparking limit is 
reached. 

In general, however, varying the brush shift with the load is 
not permissible, and with rapidly fluctuating load not feasible, 
and therefore the brushes are set permanently at a mean shift. 
In this case, however, instead of increasing proportionally with 
the load, the commutating field is maximum at no load, and 
gradually decreases with increase of load, and is correct only 
at one particular load. At constant shift of the brushes, the 
commutation of the constant potential machine, direct-current 
generator or motor, is best at a certain load, and usually becomes 
poorer at lighter or heavier loads, and ultimately becomes bad 
by inductive sparks due to insufficient commutating flux. In 
machines in which very good commutating constants cannot be 
secured, as in large high-speed machines (steam turbine driven 
direct-current generators), this may lead to bad sparking or even 
flashing over at sudden overloads as well as when throwing off 
full load. 
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49 . This has led to the development of the commutating pole^ 
also called interpole, that is, a narrow magnetic pole located 
between the main poles at the point of the armature surface, 
at which commutation occurs, and excited so as to produce a 
commutating flux proportional to the load, and thus giving the 
required commutating field at all loads. Such machines then 
give no inductive sparking, but regarding commutation are 
limited in overload capacity only by the current density under 
the brush. 

Such commutating poles are excited by series coils, that is, 
coils connected in series with the armature and having a number 
of effective turns higher than the number of effective series turns 
per armature pole, so that at the position of the brushes the 



Fig. 100. — Magnetic force distribution with commutating pole. 


m.m.f. of the commutating pole overpowers and reverses the 
m.m.f. of the armature, and produces a commutating m.m.f. 
equal to the product of the armature current and difference of 
commutating turns and armature turns, and thereby produces 
a commutating flux proportional to the load, as long as the mag- 
netic flux in the commutating poles does not reach too high 
magnetic saturation. 

In Fig. 100 is shown the distribution of m.m.f. around the cir- 
cumference of the armature, and in Fig. 101 the distribution of 
magnetic flux calculated in the manner as described in para- 
graphs 46 and 47. M represents* the main poles, C the com- 
mutating poles. A main field excitation Fq is assumed of 10,000 
ampere-turns per pole, and an armature reaction Fa of 6000 
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ampere-turns per pole. Choosing then 8000 ampere-turns per 
commutating pole F' , leaves 2000 ampere-turns as resultant com- 
mutating m.m.f. at full load, half as much at half load, etc. The 
resultant m.rn.f. of the main field Fq, the armature Fa, and the 
commutating pole F' is represented in Fig. 100 by and the 
flux produced by it is shown in Fig. 101. As seen, with the com- 
mutator brushes midway between the field poles, that is, in the 
center of the commutating pole, a commutating flux proportional 
to the armature current enters the armature at the brush B 
and B', and is cut by the revolving armature during commutation. 

The use of the commutating pole or interpole thus permits 
controlling the commutation, with fixed brush position midway 
between the field poles, and commutating poles therefore are 



Fig. 101.— Magnetic flux distribution with commutating pole. 


extensively used in larger machines, especially of the high-speed 
type. 

The commutating pole makes the commutation independent 
of the main field strength, and therefore permits the machines 
to operate with equally good commutation over a wide voltage 
range, and at low voltage, that is, low field strength, as required 
for instance in boosters, etc. 

60. With multiple-wound armatures, at least one commutat- 
ing pole for every pair of main poles is required, while with a 
series-wound armature a single commutating pole would be 
sufficient for all the sets of armature brushes, if of sufficient 
strength. In general, however, as many commutating poles as 
main poles arc used. 

With the position of the brushes at the neutral, as is the case 
when using commutating poles, the armature reaction has no 
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demagnetizing component, and the only drop of voltage at load 
is that due to the armature resistance drop and the distortion of 
the main field, which at saturation produces a decrease of the 
total flux, as shown in Fig. 98. 

As is seen in Fig. 101, the magnetic flux of the commutating 
pole is not symmetrical, but the spread of flux is greater at the 
side of the main pole of the same polarity. As result thereof, the 
total magnetic flux is slightly increased by the commutating 
poles; that is, the two halves of the commutating flux on the 
two sides of the brush do not quite neutralize, and the com- 
mutating flux thus exerts a slight compounding action, that is, 
tends to raise the voltage. This can be still further increased 
by shifting the brushes slightly back and thus giving a magnet- 
izing component of armature reaction. This can be done with- 
out affecting commutation as long as the brushes still remain 
under the commutating pole. In this manner a compounding 
or even a slight over-compounding can be produced without a 
series winding on the main field poles, or, inversely, by shifting 
the brushes slightly forward, a demagnetizing component of 
armature reaction can be introduced. Furthermore, the current 
induced in the short-circuited armature coil by the commutating 
field is magnetizing, that induced by the magnetic field of arma- 
ture reaction, demagnetizing. 

In operating machines with commutating poles in multiple, 
care therefore must be taken not to have the compounding action 
of the commutating poles interfere with the distribution of load; 
for this purpose an equalizer connection may be used between 
the commutating pole windings of the different machines, and 
the commutating windings treated in the same way as series 
coils on the main poles, that is, equalized between the different 
machines to insure division of load. 

61. The advantage of the commutating pole over the shift 
of brushes to the edge of the next field pole, in constant poten- 
tial machines — shunt or compound wound — thus is that the 
commutating flux of the former has the right intensity at all 
loads, while that of the latter is right only at one particular load, 
too high below, too low above that load. In series-wound 
machines, that is, machines in which the main field is excited in 
series with the armature, and thus varies in strength with the 
armature current, armature reaction and field excitation are 
always proportional to each other, and the distribution of mag- 
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netic JSux at the armature circumference therefore always has 
the same shape, and its intensity is proportional to the current, 
except as far as saturation limits it. As the result thereof, 
shifting the brushes to the edge of the field poles, as in Fig. 95, 
brings them in a field which is proportional to the armature cur- 
rent and thus has the proper intensity as a commutating field. 
Therefore with series- wound machines commutating poles are 
not necessary for good commutation, but the shifting of the 
brushes gives the same result. However, in cases where the direc- 
tion of rotation frequently reverses, as in railway motors, the 
direction of the shift of brushes has to be reversed with the re- 
versal of rotation. In railway motors this cannot be done with- 
out objectionable complication, therefore the brushes have to be 
set midway, and the use of the magnetic flux at the edge of the 
next pole, as commutating flux, is not feasible. In this case a 
commutating pole is used, to give, without mechanical shifting 
of the brushes, the same effect which a brush shift would give. 
Therefore in railway motors, especially when wound for high 
voltage, as 1200 to 2400 volts, a commutating pole is sometimes 
used. This commutating pole, having a series winding just 
like the main pole, changes proportionally with the main pole. 
When reversing the direction of rotation, however, the armature 
and the commutating poles are reversed, while the main poles 
remain unchanged, or the main poles are reversed, while the arma- 
ture and the commutating poles remain unchanged; that is, 
the separate commutating pole becomes necessary because 
during the reversal of rotation it has to be treated differently 
from the main pole. 

62. The commutating pole counteracts the armature reaction 
only at the place of commutation, but not elsewhere, and the 
field distribution resulting from the armature reaction thus is not 
eliminated by the commutating pole, except locally. Thus in 
machines having very low field excitation, and relatively high 
armature reaction, as alternating-current commutating machines, 
adjustable speed motors of wide speed range at the high-speed 
position, boosters near zero voltage, etc., the load losses resulting 
from excessive field distortion, the tendency to instability of 
speed,. and the liability of flashing at the commutator at sudden 
changes of load are not eliminated by the commutating pole, 
but a more complete neutralization of the armature reaction is 
necessary. 
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Such is given by a compensating winding. This is a dis- 
tributed winding, located in the field pole faces closely adjacent 
to the armature, as shown in Fig. 102. It is connected in series 
but opposition to the armature winding, and of the same number 
of effective turns as the armature. By such a compensating 
winding, the armature reaction is completely eliminated, and with 
it magnetic distortion, load losses, etc. 

By giving the compensating winding some more ampere-turns 
than the armature, over-compensation is produced, giving a mag- 
netic cross flux under load, opposite to that of armature reaction, 
that is, a commutating flux. Very commonly in such com- 
pensated machines merely the 
ampere-turns of the compensat- 
ing winding in the slots at the 
commutating zone are increased, 
so that the compensating wind- 
ing all around the arinature ex- 
actly neutralizes the armature 
reaction, except at the commu- 
tating zone, where it over-com- 
pensates and thus gives a local 
commutating flux. Such ma- 
chines, when properly designed, 
are characterized by absence of 
load losses, stability at all speeds, 
instant recovery at sudden load 
changes, and absence of sparking at commutator even at mo- 
mentary overloads of several hundred per cent. 



Fig. 102. — Compensated com- 
mutating machine with fractional 
pitch armature winding. 


Vn. Effect of Slots on Magnetic Flux 

53. With slotted armatures the pole face density opposite the 
armature slots is less than that opposite the armature teeth, due 
to the greater distance of the air path in the former case. Thus, 
with the passage of the armature slots across the field pole a 
local pulsation of the magnetic flux in the pole face is produced, 
which, while harmless with laminated field pole faces, generates 
eddy currents in solid pole pieces. The frequency of this pul- 
sation is extremely high, and thus the energy loss due to eddy 
currents in the pole faces may be considerable, even with pul- 
sations of small amplitude. If S = peripheral speed of the armar 
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ture in centimeters per second, Ip = pitch of armature slot (that 
is, width of one slot and one tooth at armature surface), the 

s 

frequency is /i = y-. Or, if / = frequency of machine, n = 


number of armature slots per pair of poles, fi = nf. 
For instance, / = 33.3, n = 51, thus/i = 1700. 
Under the assumption, width 
of slots equals width of teeth 
= 2 X width of air gap, the dis- 
tribution of magnetic flux at the 
pole face is plotted in Fig. 103. 

The drop of density opposite 
each slot consists of two curved 
branches equal to those in Fig. 

92, that is, calculated by 
F 
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Effect of slots on flux 
distribution. 


VUTlJ 

The average flux is 7525; that is, by cutting half the armature 
surface away by slots of a width equal to twice the length of air 
gap, the total flux under the field pole is reduced only in the 
proportion 8000 to 7625, or about 6 per cent. 

The flux B pulsating between 8000 and 5700 is equivalent to 
a uniform flux Bi — 7525 superposed with an alternating flux 


B3 



JSo, shown in Fig. 104, with a maximum of 475 and a minimum 
of 1825. This alternating flux Ba can, as regards production of 
eddy currents, be replaced by the equivalent sine wave Boo, that 
is, a sine wave having the same effective value (or square root of 
mean square). The effective value is 718. 

The pulsation of magnetic flux farther in the interior of the 
field-pole face can be approximated by drawing curves equi- 
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distant from 5o- Thus the curves Bo.^, Bi, Bi.i, S 2 . 6 , and Bz 
are drawn equidistant from Bq in the relative distances 0.5, 1, 
1.5, 2, 2.5, and 3 (where L = 1 is the length of air gap). They 
give the effective values : 

B^ Bq.s Bi Bi,i Bi Bi.i B3 

718 373 184 119 91 69 57 


That is, the pulsation of magnetic flux rapidly disappears 
toward the interior of the magnet pole, and still more rapidly 
the energy loss by eddy currents, which is proportional to the 
square of the magnetic density. 

64. In calculating the effect of eddy currents, the magnetizing 
effect of eddy currents may be neglected (which tends to reduce 
the pulsation of magnetism); this gives the upper limit of loss 

Let B = effective density of the alternating magnetic flux, 

S = peripheral speed of armature in centimeters per 
second, and 

I = length of pole face along armature. 

The e.m.f. generated in the pole face is then 


e = SIB X 10-8, 

and the current in a strip of thickness Al and 1 cm. width, 
, . eAl SlBAl 10-8 SBAl 10-* 

= TT = — 71 = ^ ’ 

where 


p = resistivity of the material. 

Thus the effect of eddy currents in this strip is 

^ SHB^Al 10-^^ 

Ap = eAz = 

P 

or per cubic centimeter, 

£ f 2^2 10-16 

p = — ; 


that is, proportional to the square of the effective value of mag- 
netic pulsation, the square of peripheral speed, and inversely 
proportional to the resistivity. 

Thus, assuming for instance, 

S = 2000, 

p = 20 X 10-8, for cast steel, 

P = 100 X 10-8, for cast iron, 
we have in the above example. 
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At distance 
from polo 
face 

B 

0 

718 

la 

T 

373 

la 

184 

3 la 
~2 

119 

2 la 

91 

5 la 
~2 

69 

3 la 

57 


V 


Cast steel 

Cast iron 

10.3 

2.06 

2.78 

0.56 

0.677 

0.135 

0.283 

0.057 

0.166 

0.033 

0.095 

0.019 

0.065 

0.013 


VIII. Armature Reactiou 

56. At no load, that is, with no current in the armature cir- 
cuit, the magnetic field of the commutating machine is sym- 
metrical with regard to the field poles. 

Thus the density at the armature surface is zero at the point 
or in the range midway between adjacent field poles. This 
point, or range, is called the “neutraT^ point or ^^neutrab' range 
of the commutating machine. 

Under load the armature current represents a m.m.f. acting in 
the direction from commutator brush to commutator brush of 
opposite polarity, that is, in quadrature with the field m.m.f. if 
the brushes stand midway between the field poles; or shifted 
against the quadrature position by the same angle by which the 
commutator brushes are shifted, which angle is called the angle 
of lead. 

If n = turns in series between brushes per pole, and i == cur- 
rent per turn, the m.m.f. of the armature is Fa = ni per pole. 
Or, if no = total number of turns on the armature, Uo = number 
of turns or circuits in multiple, 2np = number of poles, and io 
= total armature current, the m.m.f. of the armature per pole is 

Fa = This m.m.f. is called the armature reaction of the 

2 UpTlc 

continuous-current machine. 

Since the armature turns are distributed over the total pitch 
of pole, that is, a space of the armature surface representing 
180 deg., the resultant armature reaction is found by multiplying 
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Fa with the average cos 


+ 90-1 


Fa, = 


- 90 
2 Fa 


TT ' 


and is thus 


2 ni 

TT 


When comparing the armature reaction of commutating ma- 
chines with other types of machines, as synchronous machines 


2Fa 


has to be used. 


etc., the resultant armature reaction Fa^ = 

TT 

In discussing commutating machines proper, however, the value 
Fa = ni is usually considered as the armature reaction. 

66, The armature reaction of the commutating machine has a 
distorting and a magnetizing or demagnetizing action upon the 
magnetic field. The armature ampere-turns beneath the field 
poles have a distorting action as discussed under Magnetic Dis- 
tribution’^ in the preceding paragraphs. The armature ampere- 
turns between the field poles have no effect upon the resultant 
field if the brushes stand at the neutral; but if the brushes are 
shifted, the armature ampere-turns inclosed by twice the angle 
of lead of the brushes have a demagnetizing action. 

Thus, if r = pole arc as fraction of pole pitch, rj = shift of 
brushes as fraction of pole pitch, Fa the m.m.f. of armature 
reaction, and Fq the m.m.f. of field excitation per pole, the demag- 
netizing component of armature reaction is riFo, the distorting 
component of armature reaction is tFo, and the magnetic density 
at the strengthened pole corner thus corresponds to the m.m.f. 

tF tF 

Fo + at the weakened field corner to the m.m.f. Fo — " 0 “^* 


IX. Saturation Curves 

67 . As saturation curve or magnetic characteristic of the com- 
mutating machine is understood the curve giving the generated 
voltage, or terminal voltage at open circuit and normal speed, 
as function of the ampere-turns per pole field excitation. 

Such curves are of the shape shown in Fig. 105 as A. Owing 
to the remanent magnetism or hysteresis of the iron part of the 
magnetic circuit, the saturation curve taken with decreasing 
field excitation usually does not coincide with that taken with 
increasing field excitation, but is higher, and by gradually first 
increasing the field excitation from zero to maximum and then 
decreasing again, the looped curve in Fig. 106 is derived, giving 
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as average saturation curve the curve shown in Fig. 105 as A 
and as central curve in Fig. 106. 

Direct-current generators are usually operated at a point of 
the saturation curve above the bend, that is, at a point where the 
terminal voltage increases considerably less than proportionally 
to the field excitation. This is necessary in self-exciting direct- 
current generators to secure stability. 

The ratio 


increase of field excutati<^ 
total field excitation 

that is, 


^ corres pondi ng i ncrease of voltag e 
total voltage 

dFo ^ 

Fo e' 



Fig. 105. — Saturation characteristics. 


is called saturation factor s, and is plotted in Fig. 105. It is the 
ratio of a small percentage increase in field excitation to a corre- 
sponding percentage increase in voltage thereby produced. The 

quantity 1 — - is called the percentage saturation of the ma- 

s 

chine, as it shows the approach of the machine field to mag- 
netic saturation. 

68 . Of considerable importance also are curves giving the 
terminal voltage as function of the field excitation at load. 
Such curves are called had saturation curves, and can be constant 
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current load saturation curve, that is, terminal voltage as func- 
tion of field ampere-turns at constant full-load current through 
the armature, and constant resistance load saturation curve, that 
is, terminal voltage as function of field ampere-turns if the 
machine circuit is closed through a constant resistance giving 
full-load current at full-load terminal voltage. 

A constant current load saturation curve is shown as B, and 
a constant resistance load saturation curve as C in Fig. 105. 



X. Compounding 

69 . In the direct-current generator the field excitation re- 
quired to maintain constant terminal voltage has to be increased 
with the load. A curve giving the field excitation in ampere- 
turns per pole, as function of the load in amperes, at constant 
terminal voltage, is called the compounding curve of the machine. 
The increase of field excitation required with load is due to : 

1. The internal resistance of the machine, which consumes 
e.m.f. proportional to the current, so that the generated e.m.f., 
and thus the field m.m.f. corresponding thereto, has to be greater 
under load. If p = resistance drop in the machine as fraction 
ir 

of terminal voltage, = the generated e.m.f. at load has to be 
e 

e{l + v)i if ^ 0 = no-load field excitation, and s = satu- 
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ration coefficient, the field excitation required to produce the 
e.m.f. e (1 + p) is Fq (1 + sp); thus an additional excitation of 
spFo is required at load, due to the armature resistance. 

2. The demagnetizing effect of the ampere-turns armature 
reaction of the angle of shift of brushes ri requires an increase 
of field excitation by riFa- (Section VII.) 

3. The distorting effect of armature reaction does not change 
the total m.m.f. producing the magnetic flux. If, however, mag- 
netic saturation is reached or approached in a part of the mag- 
netic circuit adjoining the air gap, the increase of magnetic 
density at the strengthened pole corner is less than the decrease 
at the weakened pole corner, and thus the total magnetic flux 
with the same total m.m.f. is reduced, and to produce the same 
total magnetic flux an increased total m.m.f., that is, increase of 
field excitation, is required. This increase depends upon the 
saturation of the magnetic circuit adjacent to the armature 
conductors. 

4. The magnetic stray field of the machine, that is, that part 
of the magnetic flux which passes from field pole to field pole with- 
out entering the armature, usually increases with the load. This 
stray field is proportional to the difference of magnetic potential 
between field poles; that is, at no load it is proportional to the 
ampere-turns m.m.f. consumed in air gap, armature teeth, and 
armature core. Under load, with the same generated e.m.f., 
that is, the same magnetic flux passing through the armature 
core, the difference of magnetic potential between adjacent field 
poles is increased by the counter m.m.f. of the armature and by 
saturation. Since this magnetic stray flux passes through field 
poles and yoke, the magnetic density therein is increased and the 
field excitation correspondingly, especially if the magnetic den- 
sity in field poles and yoke is near saturation. This increase of 
field strength required by the increase of density in the external 
magnetic circuit, due to the increase of magnetic stray field, 
depends upon the shape of the magnetic circuit, the armature 
reaction, and the saturation of the external magnetic circuit. 

Curves giving, with the amperes output as abscissas, the 
ampere-turns per pole field excitation required to increase the 
voltage proportionally to the current are called over-compounding 
curves. In the increase of field excitation required for over- 
compounding, the effects of magnetic saturation are still more 
marked. 

13 
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XI. Characteristic Curves 

60. The field characteristic or regulation curve, that is, curve- 
giving the terminal voltage as function of the current output at 
constant field excitation, is of less importance in commutating 
machines than in synchronous machines, since commutating 
machines are usually not operated with separate and constant 
excitation, and the use of the series field affords a convenient 
means of changing the field excitation proportionally to the load. 
The curve giving the terminal voltage as function of current out- 
put, in a compound-wound machine, at constant resistance in the 
shunt field, and constant adjustment of the series field, is, how- 
ever, of importance as regulation curve of the direct-current 
generator. This curve would be a straight line except for the 
effect of saturation, etc., as discussed above. 

XII. Efficiency and Losses 

61. The losses in a commutating machine which .have to be 
considered when deriving the efficiency by adding the individual 
losses are: 

1. Loss in the resistance of the armature, the commutator 
leads, brush contacts and brushes, in the shunt field and the series 
field with their rheostats. 

2. Hysteresis and eddy currents in the iron at a voltage equal 
to the terminal voltage, plus resistance drop in a generator, or 
minus resistance drop in a motor. 

3. Eddy currents in the armature conductors when large and 
not protected, and in pole faces when solid and the air gap 
is small. 

4. Friction of bearings, of brushes on the commutator, and 
windage. 

5. Load losses, due to the increase of hysteresis and of eddy 
currents under load, caused by the change of the magnetic dis- 
tribution, as local increase of magnetic density and of stray field. 

The friction of the brushes and the loss in the contact resist- 
ance of the brushes are frequently quite considerable, especially 
with low-voltage machines. 

Constant .or approximately constant losses are: friction of 
bearings and of commutator brushes, and windage; hysteresis 
and eddy current losses; and shunt field excitation. Losses 
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increasing with the load, and proportional or approximately 
proportional to the square of the current: armature resistance 
losses; series field resistance losses; brush contact resistance 
losses; and the so-called ''load losses."' 

XIII. Commutation 

62. The most important problem connected with commutating 
machines is that of comnautation. 

Fig, 107 represents diagrammatically a commutating machine. 



Fig. 107. — Diagram for the study of commutation. 


The e.m.f , generated in an armature coil A is zero with this coil 
at or near the position of the commutator brush Bi, It rises 
and reaches a maxinium about midway between two adjacent 
sets of brushes, Bi and J? 2 , at <J, and then decreases again, 
reaching zero at or about jBs, and then repeats the same change 
in opposite direction. The current in armature coil A, however, 
is donstant during the motion of the coil from Bi to B^. While 
the coil A passes the brush Bi, however, the current in the coil 
A reverses, and then remains constant again in opposite direc- 
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tion durmg the motion from Bi to Bz. Thus, while the armature 
coils of a commutating machine are the seat of a system of poly- 
phase e.m.fs. having as many phases as coils, the current in these 
coils is constant, reversing successively. 

63 . The reversal of current in coil A takes place while the 

gap G between the two adjacent commutator segments between 
which the coil A is connected passes the brusti Thus, if 

L, = width of brushes, S = peripheral speed of commutator per 
second in the same measure in which U is given, as in inches per 

second if L is given in inches, U = ^ h the time during which 

the current in A reverses. Thus, considering tiie reversal as a 

1 s 

single alternation, U is a half period, and thus /o = ^ is 

the frequency of commutation; hence, if L = inductance of the 
armature coil A, the e.m.f. generated in the armature coil during 
commutation is = 2TrfoLio, where io = current reversed, and 
the energy which has to be dissipated during commutation is io^L. 

The frequency of commutation is very much higher than the 
frequency of synchronous machines, and averages from 300 to 
1000 cycles per second, or more. 

64 . In reality, however, the changes of current during com- 
mutation are not sinusoidal, but a complex exponential func- 
tion, and the resistance of the commutated circuit enters the 
problem as an important factor. In the moment when the gap 
G of the armature coil A reaches the brush .B 2 , thp coil A is short- 
circuited by the brush, and the current io in the coil begins to 
die out, or rather to change at a rate depending upon the internal 
resistance and the inductance of the coil A and the e.m.f. gener- 
ated in the coil by the magnetic flux of armature reaction and by 
the field magnetic flux. The higher the internal resistance the 
faster is the change of current, and the higher the inductance 
the slower the current changes. Thus two cases have to be dis- 
tinguished, 

1. No magnetic flux enters the armature at the position of 
the brushes, that is, no e.m.f. is generated in the armature coil 
under commutation, except that of its own self -inductance. In 
this case the commutation is entirely determined by the induc- 
tance and resistance of the armature coil Ay and is called re- 
sistance commutation. 

2. Commutation takes place in an active magnetic field; that 
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is, in the armature during commutation an e.m.f. is generated 
by its rotation through a magnetic field. This magnetic field 
may be the magnetic field of armature reaction, or the reverse 
magnetic field of a commutating pole, or the fringe of the main 
field of the machine, into which the brushes are shifted. In 
this case the commutation depends upon the inductance and the 
resistance of the armature coil and the e.m.f. generated therein 
by the main magnetic field, and if this magnetic field is a com- 
mutating field, is called voltage commutation. 

In either case the resistance of the brushes and their contact 
may either be negligible, as usually the case with copper brushes, 
or it may be of the same or a higher magnitude than the internal 
resistance of the armature coil A. The latter is usually the case 
with carbon or graphite brushes. 

In the former case the resistance of the short-circuit of arma- 
ture coil A under commutation is approximately constant; in 
the latter case it varies from infinity in the moment of beginning 
commutation down to minimum, and then up again to infinity at 
the end of commutation. 

66. {a) Negligible resistance of brush and brush contact. 

This is more or less approximately the case with copper brushes. 

Let io = current, 

L = inductance, 
r = resistance of arrpature coil, 

io == ^ = time of commutation, 

and — 6 = e.m.f. generated in the armature coil by its rotation 
through the magnetic field, where e is negative for the magnetic 
field of armature reaction and positive for the commutating field. 

Denoting the current in the coil A at time t after beginninir 
of commutation by -i, the e.m.f. of self-inductance is 



Thus the total e.m.f. acting in coil A, 

di 

-e + ei= - e-L^> 

and the current is 

- — ^ 

^ r r r dt 
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Transposing, this expression becomes 

rdt di 



the integral of which is 


ri 

L 


log, + j) - loge C, 


where loge c = integration constant. 
Since at ^ = 0, ^ = Hj we have 


therefore 


log, c = log + io) , 




e 

r 


and, at the end of commutation, or, t = U, 





e 

r 


For perfect commutation, 

= ““ ■^*0; 

that is, the current at the end of commutation must have reversed 
and reached its full value in opposite direction. 

Substituting in this last equation the value ii from the pre- 
ceding equation, and transforming, we have 


€ 


e 



- + ^0 


taking the logarithms of both terms, 


£to = 10g,;- 


+ ^'O 


'^0 


and, solving the exponential equation for e, we obtain 


e = no 


1 + 


- 7 <0 


— V to 
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It is evident that the inequality e > i^r must be true, otherwise 
perfect commutation is not possible. 


If 


we have 


6 = 0 , 




that is, the current never reverses, but merely dies out more or 
less, and in the moment when the gap G of the armature coil 
leaves the brush B the current therein has to rise suddenly to 
full intensity in opposite direction. This being impossible, due 
to the inductance of the coil, the current forms an arc from the 
brush across the commutator surface for a length of time depend- 
ing upon the inductance of the armature coil. 

Therefore, with low-resistance brushes, resistance commutation 
is not permissible except with machines of extremely low arma- 



Ti(}. 108 . — Brush commutating coil A. 


ture inductance, that is, armature inductance so low that the 

• 27 ' 

magnetic energy which appears as spark in this case, is 
harmless. 

Voltage commtitation is feasible with low-resistance brushes, 
but requires a commutating e.m.f. e proportional to current ^o; 
that is, requires shifting of brushes proportionally to the load, or 
a commutating pole. 

In the preceding, the e.m.f. e has been assumed constant dur- 
ing the commutation. In reality it varies somewhat, usually 
increasing with the approach of the commutated coil to a denser 
field. It is not possible to consider this variation in general, and 
e is thus to be considered the average value during commutation. 

66 . (6) High-resistance brush contact. 

Fig. 108 represents a brush B commutating armature coil A. 
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Let 7*0 = contact resistance of the brush, that is, resistance 
from the brush to the commutator surface over the total bearing 
surface of the brushes. The resistance of the commutated cir- 
cuit is thus internal resistance of the armature coil r plus the 
resistance from C to B plus the resistance from B to D. 

Thus, if io = time of commutation, at the time t after the be- 
ginning of the commutation, the resistance from C to jB is — 

and from B to D is - J-— . thus, the total resistance of the com- 
mutated coil is 


= r + 


taro 

t 


tpro 

to-t 


U^ro 


If U = current in coil A before commutation, the total cur- 
rent into the armature from brush Bis 2 io. Thus, if i — current 
in commutated coil, the current from B to D = io + i, the cur- 
rent from jB to C = fo — L 
Hence, the difference of potential from D to C is 


^oro 


toTo 


to 


~ (io + i)-Y Oo - i). 


The e.m.f. acting in coil A is 
— e — 


Ldi 

IT’ 


and herefrom the difference of potential from D to (7 is 
hence. 


r di 

e-Lj-tr- 


T di 

— e — L-j: — tr = 


ton 


ton / . 


dt 


or, transposing, 
Ldi 


to 




+ e 4. ,V j. io'^oio ^ - io) Uhoi 

L% + e + i (r + - 7 ^^) + _ q 

dt ^ \ ^ t(to- t)) ^ tiu - 0 ^ 


The further solution of this general problem becomes difficult, 
but even without integrating this differential equation a number 
of important conclusions can be derived. 

Obviously the commutation is correct and thus sparkless if 
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the current entering over the brush shifts from segment to seg- 
ment in direct proportion to the motion of the gap between ad- 
jacent segments across the brush, that is, if the current density 
is uniform all over the contact surface of the brush. This means 
that the current ^ in the short-circuited coil varies from + ^o to 
— iq as a linear function of the time. In this case it can be rep- 
resented by 

. . U-2t 

^ u ’ 

thus, 

di _ 2 iQ 

dt to ' 

Substituting this value in the general differential equation 
gives, after some transformation, 


~~ to *4” ^ (^0 — 2^) — 2Z/==0^ 

l/Q 


-'(- 4 ) 1 ’ 


which givea at the beginning of commutation, < = 0, 

. /2L \_ 




at the end of commutation, t — to 




that is, even with high-resistance brushes, for perfect com- 
mutation, voltage commutation is necessary, and the e.m.f. e 
itnpressed upon the commutated coil must increase during com- 
mutation from Cl to 62, by the above equation. This e.m.f. is 
proportional to the current io, but is independent of the brush 
resistance ro. , 

Eesistancb Commutation 

67. Herefrom it follows that resistance commutation cannot 
be perfect, but that at the contact with the segment that leaves 
the brush the current density must be higher than the average. 
Let g = ratio of actual current density at the moment of leaving 
the brush to average current density of brush contact, and con- 
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sidering only the end of commutation, as the most important 
moment, we have 

. .{2g-l)U-2gt 

^ U 

For t = U — C this gives 

• , ,, ■ 

t = — ‘Z'O + 2 ^ ^ 
to 

while uniform current density would require 


i — — iQ + 2^^^o* 


e 


The general differential equation of resistance cornrnutationy 
= 0, is 




\ rotoio {2t — to) 


= 0 . 


Substituting in this equation the value of i from the foregoing 
equation, expanding and cancelling to — t, wc obtain 


2 Toto^ — 1) + rtto (2 ^ “ 1) ~ 2 {jri^ — 2 <jLt = 0; 
hence, 

- ^0 (2 rpto + rt) ^ 

^ ~ 2 (roto^ + rtto — rt'-^ Lt)’ 

and for t = U, 

r 

^ ^o(2y * o + ?’ ) _ , 

^ ~ 2 {toU — L) ToU — L ' 


that is, g is always >1. 

The smaller L and the larger tq, the smaller is g; that is, the 
nearer it is to 1, the condition of perfect commutation, and 
the better is the commutation. 

Sparkless commutation is impossible for very large*, values of 
g, that is, when L approaches nio, or when Tq is not much larger 

than For this reason, in machines in which L cannot be 

made small, r is sometimes made large by inserting resistors 
in the leads between the armature and the commutator, so-called 
resistance'^ or preventive" leads as used in alternating-current 
commutator motors. 


XIV. Types of Commutating Machines 

68 . By the methods of excitation, commutating machines 
are subdivided into magneto, separately excited, shunt, series, 

I 
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aud compound machines. Magneto machines and separately 
excuted machines are very similar in their characteristics. In 
either, the field excitation is of constant, or approximately 
constant, impressed m.m.f. Magneto machines, however, are 
little used, except for very small sizes. 

By the direction of energy transformation, commutating ma- 
chines are subdivided into generators and motors. 

Of foremost importance in discussing the different types of 
machines is the saturation curve or magnetic characteristic; 
that is, a curve relating terminal voltage at constant speed to 
ampere-turns per pole field excitation, at open circuit. Such 
a curv(i is shown as A in Figs. 109 and 110. It has the same 



gcunrral shape as the magnetic flux density curve, except that the 
knee or bend is less sharp, due to the different parts of the 
magnetic circuit saturation successively. 

Thus, in order to generate voltage ac the field excitation oc 
in required. Subtracting from ac in a generator, Fig. 109, or 
jwlding in a motor, Fig. 110, the value ab == ir, the voltage con- 
HUincd by the resistance of the armatute, commutator, etc., 
gives the terminal voltage be at current i, and adding to. oc the 
value ce ^ bd — iq - armature reaction, or rather field excita- 
tion required to overcome the armature reaction, gives the field 
excitation oe required to produce the terminal voltage de at 
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current i. The armature reaction iq, corresponding to current 
is calculated as discussed before, and q may be called the coef- 
ficient of armature reaction. 

69 . Such a curve, JO, shown in Fig. 109 for a generator, and 
in Fig. 110 for a motor, and giving the terminal voltage de at 
current i, corresponding to ^ the field excitation oe, is called a 
load saturation curve. Its points are respectively distant from 
the corresponding points of the no-load saturation curve A a 
constant distance equal to ad, measured parallel thereto. 

Curves D are plotted under the assumption that the armature 
reaction is constant. Frequently, however, at lower voltage the 



armature reaction, or rather the increase of excitation required 
to overcome the armature reaction iq, increases, since with 
voltage commutation at lower voltage, and thus weaker field 
strength, the brushes have to be shifted more to secure spark- 
less commutation, and thus the demagnetizing effect of the 
angle of lead increases. At higher voltage iq usually increases 
also, due to increase of magnetic saturation under load, caused 
by the increased stray field. Thus, the load saturation curve 
of the continuous-current generator more or less deviates from 
the theoretical shape D toward a shape shown as G. 
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A. Generators 

Separately Excited and Magneto Generator 

70. In a H(q)arately excited or magneto machine, that is, a 
nuuihine witli constant field excitation Fo, a demagnetization 



Kio. 111. — -Separately excited or magneto-generator demagnetization curve 
and load characteristic with constant shift of brushes. 
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Fi<i. 112,— Separately excited or magneto-generator demagnetization curve 
and load characteristic with variable shift of brushes. 

curm can be plotted from the magnetization or saturation curve 
A in Fig. 109. At current i, the resultant m.m.f. of the machine 
is Fo the generated voltage corresponds thereto by 

the saturation curve A in Fig. 110. Thus, in Fig. Ill a de- 
ma^netizEtion curve A is plotted with the current i as 
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abscissas and the generated e.m.f . ah as ordinates, under the 
assumption of constant coefBcient of armature reaction g, that 
is, corresponding to curve D in Fig. 109. This curve becomes 
zero at the current io, which makes ioq = Fq. Subtracting from 
curve A in Fig. Ill the drop of voltage in the armature and 
commutator resistance, ac = ^V, gives the' external characteristic 
B of the machine as generator, or the curve relating the terminal 
voltage to the current. 

In Fig. 112 the same curves are shown under the assumption 
that the armature reaction varies with the voltage in the way 
as represented by curve G in Fig. 109. 

In a separately excited or magneto motor at constant speed 
the external characteristic would lie as much above the demag- 
netization curve A as it lies below in a generator in Fig. Ill, 
and at constant voltage the speed would vary inversely pro- 
portional hereto. 

Shunt Generator 

71 . The external or load characteristic of the shunt generator 
is plotted in Fig. 113 with the current as abscissas and the 
terminal voltage as ordinates, as A for constant coefficient of 
armature reaction, and as B for a coefficient of armature reac- 
tion varying with the voltage in the way as shown in (?, Fig. 109. 
The construction of these curves is as follows: 

In Fig. 109, og is the straight line giving the field excitation 
oh as function of the terminal voltage hg (the former obviously 
being proportional to the latter in the shunt machine). The 
open-circuit or no-load voltage of the machine is then fcg. 

Drawing gl parallel to da (assuming constant coefficient of 
armature reaction, or parallel to the hypothenuse of the triangle 
ig, ir at voltage og, when assuming variable armature reaction), 
then the current which gives voltage gh is proportional to gl, 
that is, i : io = gl : da, where io is the current at the voltage de. 

As seen from Fig. 113, a maximum value of current exists 
which is less if the brushes are shifted than at constant position 
of brushes. 

From the load characteristic of the shunt generator the 
resistance characteristic is plotted in Fig. 114; that is, the de- 
pendence of the terminal voltage upon the external resistance 

^ terminal voltage ^ ^ 

E = 7 — Curve A in Fig. 114 corresponds to 
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miiAimi, (’urv(‘ H to varying armature reaction. It is seen 
that at a caaiain n'sistande the voltage becomes zero, 

aiai fur iewer reHislanctct the ma(;hinc cannot generate but loses 
its exritalifUL 

Tlw variati<i!i (jf f ht^ t(‘rminal voltage of the shunt generator 
witli tlit‘ spetal at eoiisiant futld n^sist.anee is shown in Fig. 115, 
at no load as /t, and at (*<)nsfant curnuit i as B. These curves 
are tiiTivcal from th(* pnaaaling on(‘s. They show that Ixdow a 
certain sperah which is tmivh higheu- a.t load than at no load^ the 



l*nj. I la. -"iMhiint gmutraior loful chara(‘t.t‘riHtic, 

machine caniiot geueraie, llui lowcn* part of curves B is unHtal)le 
and cannot bi* nmlized. 


SericM (hmtraior 

72* In tiuf ac*rieH generator the field (»X(dtation is proportional 
to the current i, and the Haturatioii (UJirve A in Fig. 116 can thus 
Ix! plotted with ttie curremt i as alwcissas. HuiHracting ab * ir\ 
ilif? ri!sisli,iiica» drop, from the voltage, and adding bd =« iq, the 
iirmitiiiri! ri»action, givf»s a load saturation curve or external 
elmrfifd..eri8li«: li of the mwicH generator. The terminal voltage 
is zero at no load or open circuit, increases with the load, reaches 
a miiximiiiB value at a certain curremt, and then decreases again 
and reaches zero at a certain maximum current, the current of 
short cireiiii- 

(hirve B is pl«d-le<l with constant coefficient of armature reac- 
tion f. Awtiming the brushes to be shifted with the load and 


'itt. 
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proportionally to the load, gives curves C, D, and E, which are 
higher at light load, but fall off faster at high load. A still 
further shift of brushes near the maximum current value even 
overturns the curve as shown in F. Curves E and F correspond 
to a very great shift of brushes, and an armature demagnetizing 
effect of the same magnitude as the field excitation, as realized 
in arc-light machines, in which the last part of the curve is used 
to secure inherent regulation for constant current. 

The resistance characteristic, that is, the dependence of the 
current and of tlie terminal voltage of the series generator upon 



Fi<i. 1 1(5. “—Henries generator saturation curve and load characteristic. 


the external resistance, is constructed from Fig. 116 and plotted 
in Fig. 117. 

Bi and Bz in Fig. 117 are terminal volts and amperes corre- 
sponding to curve B in Fig. 116, Ei, E^j and F 2 volts and amperes 
corresponding to curves E and F in Fig. 116. 

Above a certain external resistance the series generator loses 
its excitation, while the shunt generator loses its excitation 
below a certain external resistance. 

Compound Generator 

73. The saturation curve or magnetic characteristic A, and 
the load saturation curves D and G of the compound generator, 
are shown in Fig. 118 with the ampere-turns of the shunt field 



iluv um i&Hf 


Fig. 117. — Series generator resistance characteristic. 
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Fig. 118 . Compound generator saturation curve. 

the left by the distance iqn, the m.m.f. of ampere-turns of tl 
series field. 

At constant position of brushes the compound generator, wbe 


as abscissas. A is the same curve as in Fig- 109, wliile D and 
G in Fig. 118 are the corresponding curves of Fig- 109 shiftcui fo 
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adjust rd for th(^ same* voll.agn at no load and at full load, under- 
{*oin|>ounds at and over-oompo\inds at lower voltage, and 

(‘vcni atojHui edreuit of 1h(» shunt fndd gives still a voltage op as 
s(n’i(*s g(*u<*rator. \\ luui shifting th(^ brushes under load, at lower 
v<dtagc* a s(‘cond point. {/ is reaeh(*<l where the machine compounds 
corrtM’tly, and b(‘l(jw this point the macdiine under-compounds 
and 1 (kscs its excitation wluai the shunt fi(dd decreases below a 
(•(Ttain value; that is, it <1o(*h noi exedUi its(df as series generator. 


B. Motors 
Shunt Motor 

74. Thn^e Hp<*ed (»haract<n’isti(^H of the shunt motor at con- 
stant im|in*sHC‘d (‘.m.f. c are shown in Fig. IIG as A, F, Q, corre- 
sponding to th(* points d, j>, q of the motor load saturation curve, 
Fig. 1 10. '‘fheir (ha’ivatioa is us follows: At constatvt impressed 



Fa^ I 111. -‘Slum t mcUor curves, cfuistant impressed e.m.f. 

e.mi. c the* fif*ld ex(diation is constant and (Ktuals Fo, and at 
ciirretit i tfie gerieratcal e.m.f. must l)e e — ir. The resultant 
fndd excitation is fn i(jf an<l corresponding hereto at constant 
H|K!ed till! generated e.m.f, taken from saturation curve A in 
Fig. no in C|. Hince it must be e — ir, the speed is changed in 

the proportion 

At a eertain vc>lt 4 ige the speed is very nearly constant, the 
demagiieti^^ing effect of armature reaction counteracting the 
effect of armiitiire resistiince. At higher voltage the speed falls, 
at lower voltage it riscji with increasing current. 

In Fig, 120 is shown the speed characteristic of the shunt 
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motor as function of the impressed voltage at constant output, 
that is, constant product, current times generated e.m.f. If 
i = current and P = constant output, the generated e.m.f. 

P 

must be approximately ei = -j, and thus the terminal voltage 

e = + ^>. Proportional hereto is the field excitation Fq, 

The resultant m.m.f. of the field is thus P = Po — ig,, and corre- 
sponding thereto from curve A in Fig. Ill is derived the e.m.f. 
which would be generated at constant speed by the m.m.f. P. 
Since, however, the generated e.m.f. must be Ci, the speed is 

changed in the proportion —• 
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Fig. 120.~Shiint motor speed curve, variable impressed e.m.f. 


The speed rises with increasing and falls with decreasing im- 
pressed e.m.f. Still further decreasing the impressed e.m.f., 
t e sprod reaches a minimum and then increases again, but the 
conditions become unstable. 






■ps- characteristic of the series motor is shown ii 

^ r constant impressed e.m.f. e. A is the saturatioi 
^ machine, with the current as abscissas and ai 
constant speed. At current ^ the generated e.m.f. must be 

e - tr, and the speed is thus times that, for which curve A 

p otted, where ci — e.m.f. taken from saturation curve A, 
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This speed curve corresponds to a constant position of brushes 
midway between the field poles, as generally used in railway 
motors and other series motors. If the brushes have a constant 
shift or are shifted proportionally to the load, instead of the 
saturation curve A in Fig. 121 a curve is to be used correspond- 
ing to the position of brushes, that is, derived by adding to the 
abscissas of A the values ig, the demagnetising effect of arma- 
ture reaction. 



The torque of the series motor is shown also in Fig. 121, 
derived as proportional to A X h is, current X magnetic 
flux. 

Compound Motors 

76 . Compound motors can be built with cumulative com- 
pounding and with differential compounding. 

Cumulative compounding is used to a considerable extent, as 
in elevator motors, etc., to secure economy of current in starting 
and at high loads at the sacrifice of speed regulation; that is, a 
compound motor with cumulative series field stands in its speed 
and torque characteristic intermediate between the shunt motor 
and the series motor. 
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Differential compounding is used to secure constancy of speed 
■with, varying load, but to a small extent only, since the speed 
regulation of a shunt motor can be made sufficiently close, as was 
shown in the preceding. 

Conclusion 

77 . The preceding discussion of commutating machine types 
can obviously be only very general, showing the main character- 
istics of the curves, while the individual curves can be modified 
to a considerable extent by suitable design of the different parts 
of the machine when required to derive certain results, as, for 
instance, to extend the constant-current part of the series gen- 
erator; or to derive a wide range of voltage at stability, that is, 
beyond the bend of the saturation curve in the shunt generator; 
or to utilize the range of the shunt generator load characteristic 
at the maximum current point for constant-current regulation; 
or to secure constancy of speed in a shunt motor at varying 
impressed e.m.f., etc. 

The use of the commutating machine as direct-current con- 
verter has been omitted from the preceding discussion. By 
means of one or more alternating-current compensators or 
autotransformers, connected to the armature by collector 
rings, the commutating machine can be used to double or halve 
the voltage, or convert from one side of a three-wire system to 
the other side and, in general, to supply a three-wire Edison 
system from a single generator. Since, however, the direct- 
current converter and three-wire generator exhibit many fea- 
tures similar to those of the synchronous converter, as regards 
the absence of armature reaction, the reduced armature heat- 
ing, etc., they will be discussed as an appendix to the synchro- 
nous converter. 

XV. APPENDIX 

ALTERNATING-CURRENT COMMUTATOR MOTOR 

78 . Since in the series motor and in the shunt motor the 
direction of the rotation remains the same at a reversal of the 
impressed voltage, these motors can be operated by an alternat- 
ing voltage, as alternating-current motors, .by making such 
changes in the materials, proportioning and design, as the al- 
ternating nature of the current* requires. 


r 
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I In the alternating-current commutator motor, the field struc- 

I ture as well as the armature must be laminated, since the mag- 

[ netic flux is alternating. 

The alternation of the field flux induces an e.m.f. of self 
induction in the field winding. In the shunt motor, this causes 
the field exciting current and with it the magnetic field flux to 
lag and thereby to be out of phase with the armature current ■ 

which, to Tcpresent work, must essentially be an energy current, - 

and thereby reduces output and efficiency and hence requires 
some method of compensation, as capacity in series with the 
field winding or excitation of the field from a quadrature phase 
of voltage. In the series motor the self-inductance of the field 
causes the main current to lag behind the impressed voltage and I 

thereby lowers the power-factor of the motor. Thus, to get j 

good power-factor, the field self-inductance must be made low, 
that is, the field as weak and the armature as strong as possible. 

With such a strong armature, and weak field, the commutating 
polo is not sufficient to control magnetic distortion by the arma- ; 

ture reaction, and complete compensation by a distributed J 

compensating winding, as Fig. 102, page 190, is required. 1 

79. When in the position of commutation the armature ■ 

coil is short-circuited by the commutator brush, it encloses the j 

; full field flux and thus for a moment no e.m.f. is induced in the 

f armature coil by its rotation through the field flux, and in the [ 

I continuous current machine the coil is without voltage except 

[ whatever voltage may be intentionally produced by the com- I 

mutating flux. In the alternating-current motor, however, the j 

field flux induces' voltage also in the armature coil by its I 

: alternation, and this voltage is a maximum in the position of 

commutation, and when short-circuited by the commutator ; 

brush tends to produce an excessive current and cause spark- 
ing. No position exists on the commutator of the alternating- 
current motor where the armature coil does not contain an 
induced e.m.f., but in the position midway between the brushes 
the e.m.f. induced by the rotation through the magnetic 
field is a maximum; in the position of commutation the e.m.f. i 

induced by the alternation of the field flux is a maximum. To 
overcome the destructive sparking caused by the short circuit 
of the latter e.m.f. by the commutator brush is the problem of 
making a successful alternating-current commutator: 

1. Inducing an opposite e.m.f, by a commutating field. As 


r 

i 

1 


A 
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the e.m.f. induced by the alternation of the main field is in 
quadrature with the main field, and the e.m.f. induced by the 
rotation through the commutating field is in phase with it, the 
commutating field must be in quadrature with the main field. 
By properly proportioning this commutating field, as in the 
series repulsion motor, completely sparkless commutation can 
be produced at speed. However, at standstill and low speeds 
this method fails, as the voltage induced by the rotation through 
the commutating field becomes zero at standstill. 

2. Reducing the short-circuit current by high resistance leads 
between commutator and armature coil. This only mitigates 
the trouble, but due to the voltage drop in the lead resistance 
tends to increase sparking at speed. Also, the excessive con- 
centration of heat in the commutating leads in the moment of 
starting tends to destroy them if the motor does not quickly 
start. 

3. Narrow brushes, to reduce the duration of short circuit. 

4. Low impressed frequency, so as to give low values to 
the induced e.m.f. This is the cause of the desire for abnormally 
low frequencies, as 15 and even 8 cycles, in alternating-current 
railway electrification. 

5. Low magnetic flux per pole. This is the reason why 
alternating-current commutator motors of large power usually 
have such a large number of poles. 

These very severe limitations of the design of alternating-cur- 
rent commutating motors are the reason why such motors have 
found only limited application, except in smaller sizes. 

80. Alternating-current motors are usually single-phase, since 
the possibility of commutation control makes the single-phase 
easier than a polyphase design. In the single-phase motor, the 
magnetic field flux is constant in direction, and the direction 
in quadrature to the main field flux thus is available for pro- 
ducing a suitable commutating flux. In the polyphase motor, 
however, the magnetic flux rotates, assuming successively all 
directions, and thus no commutating flux can be used. For this 
reason, designs of polyphase commutator motors have been 
made in which the different (2 and 3) phases are kept separate, 
and spaces left between them for accommodating commutating 
fluxes. 

81. Alternating-current commutator motors are used: 

1. In railroading, for securing the advantage of the higher 
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economy of high voltage alternating-current transmission and 
distribution. For railroading generally the series motor type is 
used, either the plain compensated series motor, or inductive 
modifications thereof, as the repulsion motor etc. In the repul- 
sion motor the armature, instead of being connected in series 
with field and compensating winding, is closed on itself and thus 
traversed by a secondary current induced by the compensating 
winding as primary that is, the armature is connected inductively 
in series. 

2. As constant-speed motor where considerable starting 
torque is required, as for elevators, hoists, etc., and in general 
as self-starting single-phase motors. For this purpose, com- 
binations of repulsion and induction type or of series and in- 
duction type are used, 

3. As adjustable speed, alternating-current motor of single- 
phase and of polyphase type. The synchronous motor and 
the induction motor both are constant and fixed speed, the 
former synchronous, the latter near synchronous. Operating 
the induction motor materially below synchronism, by arma- 
ture resistance, is inefficient and gives a speed which varies with 
the load. By changing the number of poles, or by concatena- 
tion, multi-speed induction motors can be produced. The 
gradual speed adjustment, as given by field control of direct- 
current motors, requires, however, a commutator on the al- 
ternating-current motor. If into the secondary of the induction 
motor an e.m.f. is introduced, the speed of the motor can be 
varied by varying the introduced e.m.f.; and lowered, if this 
e.m.f. is in opposition; raised beyond synchronism, if this e.m.f. 
is in the same direction as the e.m.f. induced in the motor 
secondary. As, however, the e.m.f. induced in the ^induction 
motor secondary is of the frequency of slip, the speed controlling 
e.m.f. must either be supplied through the commutator or de- 
rived from a low frequency commutating machine as source. 

4. For power-factor compensation. In an inductive circuit, 
the current lags behind the voltage or, what is the same, the 
voltage leads the current, and the power-factor thus can be 
raised by compensation either by introducing a leading current, 
as from condenser or overexcited synchronous motor, or by in- 
troducing a lagging voltage. In the commutating machines, 
the voltage induced in the armature by its rotation is in phase 
with the field magnetism, and by lagging the field exciting current, 
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the commutating machines thus can be made to give a lagg. 
voltage, that is, to compensate for low power-factor due to lagg; 
current. Thus, by inserting such a commutating machine ii 
the secondary of an induction machine, the latter can be ms 
to give unity power-factor or even leading current. 

Such phase compensation is frequently used in alternatii 
current commutator motors to get good power-factor. Thus 
the series motor, by shunting the field by a non-inductive 
sistance, and thereby lagging the field exciting component 
the current and with it the field flux and the voltage indue 
in the armature by its rotation, behind the main current, t 
series motor can at higher speeds be made to give unity pow^ 
factor. At low speeds, such complete compensation is n 
possible, as the compensating voltage is proportional to t 
speed. 


C. SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTERS 




L General 

82. For long-distance transmission, and to a certain extent 
also for distribution, alternating currents, either polyphase or 
single-phase, are extensively used. For many applications, 
however, as especially for electrolytic work, direct currents are 
required, and are usually preferred also for electrical railroading 
and for low-tension distribution on the Edison three-wire system. 
Thus, where power is derived from an alternating system, 
transforming devices are required to convert from alternating 
to direct current. This can be done either by a direct-current 
generator driven by an alternating synchronous or induction 
motor, or by a single machine consuming alternating and pro- 
ducing direct current in one and the same armature. Such a 
machine is called a converter, and combines, to a certain extent, 
the features of a direct-current generator and an alternating 
synchronous motor, differing, however, from either in other 
features. 

Since in the converter the alternating and the direct current 
are in the same armature conductors, their e.m.fs. stand in a 
definite relation to each other, which is such that in practically 
all cases step-down transformers are necessary to generate the 
required alternating voltage. 

Comparing thus the converter with the combination of syn- 
chronous or induction motor and direct-current generator, the 
converter requires step-down transformers; the synchronous 
motor, if the alternating line voltage is considerably above 
10,000 volts, generally requires step-down transformers also; 
with voltages of 1000 to 10,000 volts, however, usually the 
synchronous motor and frequently the induction motor can be 
wound directly for the line voltage and stationary transformers 
saved. Thus on the one side we have two machines with or 
sometimes without stationarytransformers, on the other side 
a single machine with transformers. 

Regarding the reliability of operation and first cost, obviously 
a single machine is preferable. 
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Regarding efficiency, it is sufficient to compare the converter 
with the synchronous-motor-direct-current-generator set, since", 
the induction motor is usually less efficient than the syn- 
chronous motor. The efficiency of stationary transformers of 
large size varies from 97 per cent, to 98 per cent., with an averagge^ 
of 97.5 per cent. That of converters or of synchronous motoi^s 
varies between 91 per cent, and 95 per cent., with 93 per cent. a.H 
average, and that of the direct-current generator between 90 pci* 
cent, and 94 per cent., with 92 per cent, as average. Thus thic 
converter with its step-down transformers will give an avera^c^ 
efficiency of 90.7 per cent., a direct-current generator driven by 
synchronous motor with step-down transformers an efficiency 
of 83.4 per cent., without step-down transformers an efficiency of 
85.6 per cent. Hence the converter is more efficient, and there- 
fore is almost always preferred. 

Mechanically the converter has the advantage that no transfei' 
of mechanical energy takes place, since the torque consumed by 
the generation of the direct current and the torque produced by 
the alternating current are applied at the same armature con- 
ductors, while in a direct-current generator driven by a syn- 
chronous motor the power has to be transmitted mechanically 
through the shaft. 

n. Ratio of e,m.fs. and of Currents 

83 . In its structure the synchronous converter consists of 
a closed-circuit armature, revolving in a direct-current excited 
field, and connected to a segmental commutator as well as to 
collector rings. Structurally it thus differs from a direct- 
current machine by the addition of the collector rings, from, 
certain (how very little used) forms of synchronous machines by 
the addition of the segmental commutator. 

In consequence hereof, regarding types of armature windingB 
and of field windings, etc., the same rule applies to the convertcjr 
as to all commutating machines, except that in the converter the 
total number of armature coils with a series-wound armature^ 
and the number of armature coils per pair of poles with a multiple- 
wound armature, must be divisible by the number of phases, 

and that multiple spiral and reentrant windings are difficult to 
apply. 

Regarding the wave shape of the alternating counter-gener— 
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ated e.m.f., similar considerations apply as for a synchronous 
machine with closed-circuit armature; that is, the generated 
e.m.f. usually approximates a sine wave, due to the multi-tooth 
distributed winding. 

Thus, in the following, only those features will be discussed 
in which the synchronous converter differs from the commu- 
tating machines and synchronous machines treated in the 
preceding chapters. 

Fig. 122 represents diagrammatically the commutator of a 
direct-current machine with the armature coils A connected to 
adjacent commutator bars. The brushes are B\B2, and the field 
poles F1F2. 

If now two oppositely located points of the commutator 
are connected with two collector rings Dil>2, it is obvious that 




Fig. 122. — Single-phase converter commutator. 

the e.m.f. between these points aia^, and thus between the 
collector rings D1D2, will be a maximum in the moment when 
the points aia2 coincide with the brushes B1B2J and is in this 
moment equal to the direct voltage E of this machine. While 
the points aia2 move away from this position, the difference of 
potential between ai and a2 decreases and becomes zero in the 
moment where aia2 coincide with the direction of the field poles 
F1F2. In this moment the difference in potential between ai 
and a2 reverses and then increases again, reaching equality with 
E, but in opposite direction, when ai and a2 coincide with the 
brushes 5 2 and Bi; that is, between the collector rings Pi and 
D2 an alternating voltage is produced whose maximum value 
equals the direct-current electromotive force E, and which makes 
a complete period for every revolution of the machine (in a 
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bipolar converter, or p periods per revolution in a noiachine of 
2 p poles). 

Hence, this alternating e.m.f. is 

e = E sin 2 wftj 

where / = frequency of rotation, 'E = e.m.f. between brushes 
of the machine; thus, the effective value of the alternating 
e.m.f. is 


84. That is, a direct-current machine produces between 
two collector rings connected with two opposite points of the 

commutator an alternating e.m.f. of X the direct-current 

v2 

voltage, at a frequency equal to the fre- 
quency of rotation. Since every alternating- 
current generator is reversible, such a direct- 
current machine with two collector rings, 
when supplied with an alternating e.m.f. of 
1 

X the direct-current voltage at the fre- 
quency of rotation, will run as synchronous 
motor, or if at the same time generating 
direct current, as synchronous converter. 

Since, neglecting losses and phase dis- 
placement, the output of the direct-current 
side must be equal to the input of the alternating-current side. 



Fig. 123. — Four-phase 
converter commutator. 


1 

and the alternating voltage in the single-phase converter is 

X Ej the alternating current must be = V2 X /, where I = 
direct-current output. 

If now the commutator is connected to a further pair of col- 
lector rings, D3D4 (Fig. 123), at the points az and <14 midway be- 
tween ax and a2, it is obvious that between Dz and D4 an alter- 
nating voltage of the same frequency and intensity will be 
produced as between Di and D2, but in quadrature therewith, 
since at the moment where az and aA coincide with the brushes 
and thus receive the maximum difference of potential, ax 
and a 2 are at zero points of potential. 

Thus connecting four equidistant points ai, a2, as, aA of the 
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direct-current generator to four collector rings Di, D^, Ds, D4, 
gives a four-phase converter of the e.m.f. 

El — -yr E per phase. 

\/2 

The current per phase is (neglecting losses and phase displace- 
ment) 



since the alternating power, 2 EJi, must equal the direct-current 
power, El. 

Connecting three equidistant points of the commutator to 
three collector rings as in Fig. 124 gives a three-phase converter. 

86. In Fig. 125 the three c.m.fs. between the three collector 
rings and the neutral point of the three-phase system (or Y 
voltages) are represented by the vectors OEi, OEt, OE 3 , thus 



the e.m.f. between the collector rings or the delta voltages by 
vectors EiEz, EtEn, and EzEi- The e.m.f. OEi is, however, 
nothing but half the e.m.f. Ei in Fig. 122, of the single-phase 


converter, that is. 


E_ 

2V2 


Hence the Y voltage, or voltage 


between collector ring and neutral point or center of the three- 
phase voltage triangle, is 


E 


I = 


JL- 

2V2 


0.354 E. 


and thus the delta voltage is 

E' = El V3 = = 0.612 E. 

2 V 2 
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Since the total three-phase power Z I lEi equals the total 
continuous-current power IE, it is 


IE 2 V2 
3 El 3 


0.943 7. 


In general, in an n-phase converter, or converter in which 
n equidistant points of the commutator (in a bipolar machine, 
or n equidistant points per pair of poles in a multipolar machine 
with multiple-wound, armature) are connected to n collector 
rings, the voltage between any collector ring and the common 
neutral, or star voltage, is 


El 


E . 
2 V2' 


consequently the voltage between two adjacent collector rings, 
or ring voltage, is 


■rr • 

E Sin - 

E' = 2 El sin^ = — 
n V2 

since ^ is the angular displacement between two adjacent col- 
lector rings. Herefrom the current per line, or star current, is 
found as 


7i = 


2 V2I 


n 


and the current from line to line, or from collector ring to ad- 
jacent collector ring, or ring current, is 

j, V2I 

. TT 

9^Sln~ 

n 

86 . As seen in the preceding, in the single-phase converter 
consisting of a closed-circuit armature tapped at two equi- 
distant points to the two collector rings, the alternating voltage 

is times the direct-current voltage, and the alternating cur- 
rent \/2 times the direct current. While such an arrangement of 
the single-phase converter is the simplest, requiring only two 
collector rings, it is undesirable, especially for larger machines, 
on account of the great total and especially local Ih heating in 
the armature conductors, as will be shown in the following, and 
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due to the waste of e.m.f., since in the circuit from collector 
ring to collector ring the e.m.fs. generated in the coils next to 
the leads are wholly' or almost wholly opposite to each other. 

The arrangement which I have called the two-ciremt single- 
'phase corweriei'y and which is diagrammatically shown in Fig. 
126, is therefore prefcu’able. The step-down transformer T 
contains two independent secondary coils A and By of which 
one, A, feeds into the armature over conductor rings DiD% and 
leads aiUs, the other, over collector rings and leads a^dAi 
so that the two enreuits aia^ and arc in phase with each 
other, and each spreads over 120 deg. arc instead of 180 deg. 
arc as in the single-circuit single-phase converter. 



In consequence thereof, in the two-circuit single-phase con- 
verter the alternating counter-generated e.m.f. bears to the con- 
tinuous-current e.m.f. the same relation as in the three-phase 
converter, that is, 

El = f- E = 0.612 E, 

2 -v/2 

and from the equality of alternating- and direct-current power, 

2 hEi = IE, 

it follows that each of the two single-phase supply currents is 
r = ^ ^ I = 0.817 r. 

Vs 

It is seen that in this arrangement one-third of the armature, 
from Oi to aa and from a* to Oi, carries the direct current only, 
the other two-thirds, from 0i to at andfromojto o^jthe differential 
current. 
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A six-phase converter is usually fed from a three-phase system 
by three transformers or one three-phase transformer. These 
transformers can either have each one secondary coil only of 

E , 

twice the star or Y voltage, = which connects with its two 

terminals two collector rings leading to two opposite points of 
the armature, or each of the step-down transformers contains 
two independent secondary coils, and each of the two sets of 
secondary coils is connected in three-phase delta or F, but the 
one set of coils reversed with regard to each other, thus giving 
two three-phase systems which join to a six-phase system. 

The different transformer connections then are distinguished 
as diametrical,^^ '^double delta’^ and double YN 

For further arrangements of six-phase transformation, see 
Theory and Calculation of Alternating-current Phenomena,^ ^ 
fourth edition, Chapter XXXVI. 

The table below gives, with the direct-current voltage and 
direct current as unit, the alternating voltages and currents of 
the different converters. 



Direct 

current 

Single-circuit 

single-phase 

Two-circuit 

single-phase 

Three-phase 

Four-phase 

Six-phase 

Twelve-phase 

n-phase 




1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

V olts between collector 


2 V 2 

2\/2 

2\/2 

2\/2 

2 V 2 

2\/2 

2 V 2 

ring and neutral point. 


«0.354 

= 0.354 

= 0.354 

-0.354 

-0.354 

-0.354 

-0.364 



1 

V5 

vT 


1 


. T 

Sin.- 

Volts between adjacent 


\/2 

2-s/2 

2-v/2 


2v/2 



collector rings 

1.0 

«0-7O7 

-0.612 

-0.612 

F 2 -O -5 

-0.364 

0.183 

V 2 

Amperes per line 




2v/2 

1 

a/2 


2\/2 



V 2 

Vz 

3 

V 2 

3 


n 


1.0 

= 1.414 

-0.817 

-0.943 

-0.707 

-0.472 

0.236 










f a/2 

Amperes between ad- 




2v/2 


^/2 



jacent lines 


\/2 

•n/3 

3v/3 


3 


I , IT 



= 1.414 

-0.817 

-0.545 

^-0.6 

-0.472 

0.455 

i ^ 


These currents give only the power component of alternating 
current corresponding to the direct-current output. Added 
thereto is the current required to supply the losses in the machine, 
that is, to rotate it, and the wattless component if a phase dis- 
placement is produced in the converter. 
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III. Variation of the Ratio of Electromotive Forces 


87. The preceding ratios of e.m.fs. apply strictly only to the 
generated e.m.fs. and that under the assumption of a sine wave 
of alternating generated e.m.f. 

The latter is usually a sufficiently close approximation, since 
the armature of the converter is a multi-tooth structure, that is, 
contains a distributed winding. 

The ratio between the difference of potential at the commu- 
tator brushes and that at the collector rings of the converter 
usually differs somewhat from the theoretical ratio, due to the 
e.m.f. consumed in the converter armature, and in machines 
converting from alternating to continuous current, also due to 
the shape of the impressed wave. 

When converting from alternating to direct current, under 
load the difference of potential at the commutator brushes is 
less than the generated direct e.m.f., and the counter-generated 
alternating e.m.f. less than the impressed, due to the voltage 
consumed by th^ armature resistance. 

If the current in the converter is in phase with the impressed 
e.m.f., armature self-inductance has little effect, but reduces the 
counter-generated alternating e.m.f. below the impressed with 
a lagging and raises it with a leading current, in the same way as 
in a synchronous motor. 

Thus in general the ratio of voltages varies somewhat with the 
load and with the phase relation, and with constant impressed 
alternating e.m.f. the difference of potential at the commutator 
brushes decreases with increasing load, decreases with decreasing 
excitation (lag), and increases with increasing excitation (lead). 

When converting from direct to alternating current the reverse 
is the case. 

The direct-current voltage stands in definite proportion only 
to the maximum value of the alternating voltage (being equal- 
to twice the maximum star voltage), but to the effective value 
(or value read by voltmeter) only in so far as the latter depends 


upon the former, being = maximum value with a sine wave. 

Thus with an impressed wave of e.m.f. giving a different ratio 
of maximum to effective value, the ratio between direct and 
alternating voltage is changed in the same proportion as the ratio 
of maximum to effective; thus, for instance, with a flat-topped 
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wave of impressed e.m.f., the maximum value of alternating 
impressed e.m.f., and thus the direct voltage depending there- 
upon, are lower than with a sine wave of the same effective 
value, while with a peaked wave of impressed e.m.f. they are 
higher, by as much as 10 per cent, in extreme cases. 

In determining the wave shape of impressed e.m.f. at the con- 
verter terminals, not only the wave of generator e.m.f., but also 
that of the converter counter e.m.f., may be instrumental. Thus, 
with a converter connected directly to a generating system of very 
large capacity, the impressed e.m.f. wave will be practically 
identical with the generator wave, while at the terminals of a 
converter connected to the generator over long lines with re- 
active coils or inductive regulators interposed, the wave of im- 
pressed e.m.f. may be so far modified by that of the counter e.m.f. 
of the converter as to resemble the latter much more than the 
generator wave, and thereby the ratio of conversion may be quite 
different from that corresponding to the generator wave. 

Furthermore, for instance, in three-phase converters fed by 
ring or delta connected transformers, the star e.m.f. at the con- 
verter terminals, which determines the direct voltage, may 
differ from the star e.m.f. impressed by the generator, by con- 
taining different third and ninth harmonics, which cancel when 
compounding the star voltages to the delta voltage, and give 
identical delta voltages, as required. 

Hence, the ratios of e.m.fs. given in Section II have to be 
corrected by the drop of voltage in the armature, and have to 
be multiplied by a factor which is \/2 times the ratio of effective 
to maximum value of impressed wave of star e.m.f. (\/2 being 
the ratio of maximum to effective of the sine wave on which the 
ratios in Section II were based), that is, by a “form factor 
of the e.m.f. wave. 

With an impressed wave differing from the sine shape, there is a 
current of higher frequency, but generally of negligible mag- 
nitude, through the converter armature, due to the difference 
between impressed and counter e.m.f. wave. 

IV. Armattire Current and Heating 

88 . The current in the armature conductors of a converter 
is the difference between the alternating-current input and the 
direct-current output. 
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In Fig. 127, ai, are two adjacent leads connected with the 
collector rings Di, D 2 in an n-phase converter. The alternating 
e.mi- between ai and a^, and thus the power component of the 
alternating current in the armature section between and 
will reach a maximum when this section is midway between the 
brushes Bi and B 2 J as shown in 
Fig. 127. 

The direct current in every 
armature coil reverses at the mo- 
ment when the (joil passers under 
brush Bi or B 2 , and is thus a rec- 
tangular alternating current as 
shown in Fig. 128 as /. At the 
moment when the power com- 
ponent of the alternating current 

is a maximum, an armature coil armature heating in synchronous 
, . , , converters, 

a midway between two adjacent 

alternating leads ai and a 2 is midway between the brushes 
Bi and as in Fig. 127, and is thus in the middle of its rectan- 
gular continuous-current wav(i, and consequently in this coil 
the power component of the alternating current and the rectan- 
gular direct current arc in phase with each other, but opposite, as 



Fi(j. 128.*— Direct current and alternating current in armature coil d, 

Fig. 127. 



Fio. 127.*— Diagram for study of 



shown in Fig. 128 as Ii and 7, and the actual current is their 
difference, as shown in Fig. 129. 

In successive armature coils the direct current reverses suc- 
cessively; that is, the rectangular currents in successive arma- 


Ate 
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ture coils are successively displaced in phase from each other; 
and since the alternating current is the same in the whole section 
ai a 2 , and in phase with the rectangular current in the coil d, 
it becomes more and more out of phase with the rectangular 
current when passing from coil d toward ai or a 2 , as shown in 
Figs. 130 to 133, until the maximum phase displacement between 
alternating and rectangular current is reached at the alternating 

TT 

leads ai and a 2 , and is equal to-* 

Yh 

89. Thus, if £7 = direct voltage, and I = direct current, in 
an armature coil displaced by angle r from the position d, mid- 
way between two adjacent leads of the n-phase converter, the 

direct current is ^ for the half period from 0 to tt, and the alter- 
nating current is 


where 


\/2 r sin (d — r), 

rV2 


r = 


n sin 


n 


is the effective value of the alternating current. Thus, the actual 
current in this armature coil is 

to = \/2 r sin (0 — t) — 2 


4 si n (6 — t) 

. TT 

nsm- 

n 


- 1 


In a double-current generator, instead of the minus sign, a 
plus sign would connect the alternating and the direct current 
in the parenthesis. 

The effective value of the resultant converter current thus is: 



Since ^ is the current in the armature coil of a direct-current 

It 
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generator of the same output, we have 


Tr = 


^2 _ 


+ 1 


n 


16 cos 


nir sin- 


the ratio of the power loss in the armature coil resistance of the 
converter to that of the direct-current generator of the same 
output, and thus the ratio of coil heating. 

This ratio is a maximum at the position of the alternating 


leads, 'T = -, and is 


7m = 


16 cos 


9 • 2 ^ 

n 


+ 1 - 


rvK sin ■ 


It is a minimum for a coil midway between adjacent alter- 
nating leads, r = 0, and is 

8 . . 8 


7o = 


: + l 


sin^ 


nTT sin 


n n 

TT 

Integrating over r from 0 (coil d) to-, that is, over the whole 

7h 

phase or section ax we have 


= I C\dr = 
/o 


2 • 2'^ 

sim - 
n 


+ 1 


1®, 

.Tr-2^ 


the ratio of the total power loss in the armature resistance of 
an n-phase converter to that of the same machine as direct- 
current generator at the same output, or the relative armature 
heating. 

Thus, to get the same loss in the armature conductors, and 
consequently the same heating of the armature, the current in 
the converter, and thus its output, can be increased in the pro- 
1 

portion over that of the direct-current generator. 

The calculation for the two-circuit single-phase converter is 
somewhat different, since in this in one-third of the armature 
the Pt loss is that of the direct-current output, and only in the 

other two-thirds — or an arc ^ — is there alternating current. 
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Thus in an armature coil displaced by angle t from the center of 
this latter section the resultant current is 

fo = ■\/2 I' sin (0 — t) — ^ 

7 f 4 1 

giving the effective value 


r /If'-,, ^ /II 16 


COS T ; 


thus, the relative heating is 


7t = 


/7o\2 11 


16 

rV3' 


COS r, 


with the minimum value at r = 0, it is 


11 


7o 


16 

T \/3 


= 0.70, 


and with the maximum value at r = ^ it is 


11 

7™ - 3 - 


T V3 


= 2.18; 


the average current heating in two-thirds of the armature is 
3 A , 11 48 . TT 

1.236; 

in the remaining third of the armature, r 2 = 1, thus the average 
is 

„ 2ri -I- Ti 
^ ~ 3 

= 1.151, 

and therefore the rating is 

1 

Vr 

By substituting for n, in the general equations of current heat- 
ing and rating based thereon, numerical values, we get the 
following table: 


= 0.93. 



- 1 ' 
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Type 

Direct-current 

generator 

Single-circuit 

single-phase 

Two-circuit 

single-phase 

0) 

% 

43 

a 

Q) 

ft 

43 

Eh 

Four-phase 

Six-phase 

Twelve-phase 

0) 

% 

43 

(jX 

8 

n 


2 

2 

3 

4 

6 

12 



7o 

1.00 

0.45 

0.70 

0.225 

0.20 

0.19 

0.187 



ym 

1.00 

3.00 

2.18 

1.20 

0.73 

0.42 

0.24 


0.187 

r 

1.00 

1.37 

1.157 

0.555 

0.37 

0.26 

0.20 



Rating (by 










mean arm. 










heating) 

1.00 

0.85 

0.93 

1.34 

1.64 

1.96 

2.24 


2.31 


As seen, in the two-circuit single-phase converter the arma- 
ture heating is less, and naore uniformly distributed, than in the 
single-circuit single-phase converter. 

90. A very great gain is made in the output by changing 
from three-phase to six-phase, but relatively little by still 
further increasing the number of phases. 

In these values, the small power component of current supply- 
ing the losses in the converter has been neglected. 

These values apply only to the case where the alternating 
current is in phase with the supply voltage, that is, for unity 
power-factor of supply. If, however, the current lags, or leads, 
by the time angle 6, theri the alternating current and direct 
current are not in opposition in the armature coil d midway 
between adjacent leads. Fig. 127, and the resultant current is 
a minimum and of the shape shown in Fig. 128, at a point 
of the armature winding displaced from mid position d by angle 
T == 6. At the leads the displacement between alternating cur- 

rent and direct current then is not but - + ^ at the one, 

n n 

- — 6 Sit the other lead, and thus at the other side of the same 
n 

lead. The resultant current is thus increased at the one, de- 
creased at the other lead, and the heating changed accordingly. 
For instance, in a quarter-phase converter at zero phase dis- 
placement, the resultant current at the lead would be as shown in 

Fig. 134, ~ = 45 deg., while at 30 deg. lag the resultant currents 

in the two coils adjacent to the commutator lead are displaced 
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TT TT 

respectively by™ + ^ = 75 deg. and by - — 6 = 15 deg., and so 

of very different shape, as shown by Figs. 135 and 136, giving 
very different local heating. Phase displacement thus increases 
the heating at the one, decreases it at the other side of each 
commutator lead. 

Let again, 

I = direct current per commutator brush. 

The effective value of the alternating power current in the 
armature winding, or ring current, corresponding thereto, is 

r = Ic/L. 

. TT 

n sin —• 
n 

Let pF = total power current, allowing for the losses of power 
in the converter; qF = reactive current in the converter, assumed 
as positive when lagging, as negative when leading, and sF = 
total current, where s = \/p^ + is the ratio of total current to 
the load current, that is, power current corresponding to the 

direct-current output, and - = tan 6 is the time lag of the 

supply current; p is a quantity slightly larger than 1 , by the 
losses in the converter, or slightly smaller than 1 in an inverted 
converter. 

The actual current in an armature coil displaced in position 
by angle r from the middle position d between the adjacent 
collector leads, then, is 

io = V2 F Ip sin (13 - r) - q cos (/? — r) } — ™ 

__ 7 — ~ — - [p sin (i3 — r) — ' ^ cos --- 7 -)] — l 
2 I n sin ™ ' 

and, therefore, its effective value is 
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Fig, 134 , — Quarter-pliase converter unity power-factor, armature current 
at collector lead. 



Fig. 135. — Quarter-phase converter phase displacement 30 degrees, arma- 
ture current at collector lead. 



Fig. 136. — Quarter-phase converter phase displacement 30 degrees, arma- 
ture current at collector lead. 
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and herefrom the relative heating in an armature coil displaced 
by angle r from the middle between adjacent commutator leads: 

8 5^ 10 5 cos (t 6) , 


— 1 -f- 


sin^ ; 


n 


irn sin 


n 


— TT 

this gives at the leads, or for 


7m = 1 + ■ 


8 5^ 


16 s cos 




2 oin2 — 


n^sin 


Trn sin • 


n 


8s2 


16 s cos — 6^ 


sim 


irn sin ■ 


n 


TT TT 

Averaging from — — to + —gives the mean current-heating of 
the converter armature. 

r*+" 


1 + 


8 5^ 


8 s ^sin (^ + ^) + sin 


sin^ 


TT 


n 

= 1 + 


8^2 


sin — 
n 

16 s cos 6 


sin^ 


n 


= 14 — 


8 + q^) 16 p 


sin^ - - 
n 


91. This gives for 


«)] 


Three-phase, n = 3: 

Y, = 1 -h 1.185 s* - 1.955 8 cos (r - B), 

7 „. = 1 -h 1.185 8* - 1.955 8 cos (60 ± 6), 

r = 1 -I- 1.185 8* - 1.620 p. 
Quarter-phase, n = 4: 

Y,. = 1 -1- 8* — 1.795 8 cos (t — ff), 

Ym = 1 + s* - 1.795 8 cos (45 ± B), 

r = 1 -f 8“* - 1.620 p. 
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Six-phase, n = 6: 

7 , = 1 + 0.889 - 1.695 s cos (r - 6>), 

=. I + 0.889 5^ - 1.695 5 cos (30 + 9), 

r = 1 + 0.889 §2 - 1.62 p, 

00 -phase, n = 00 : 


7, = 7m = r = 1 + 0.810 
= 1 + 0.810 


1.62 s cos 6 

1.62 p. 


Choosing p = 1.04, that is, assuming 4 per cent, loss in friction 
and windage, core loss and field excitation — the zV loss of the 
armature is not included in p, as it is represented by a drop of 
direct-current voltage below that corresponding to the alternat- 
ing voltage, and not by an increase of the alternating current 
over that corresponding to the direct current — we get, for dif- 
ferent phase angles from 6 = 0 deg. to 0 = 60 deg., the values 
given below: 

^ = 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 


cos 6 

q = s sin 6 
react, cur. 


1.04 1.056 1.108 1.20 1.36 1.62 2.08 


power cur. 
tan d 


0.184 0.379 0.60 0.876 1.24 1.80 
0.176 0.364 0.577 0.839 1.192 1.732 


Three-phase: 


Tm — 

r = 


1.62 2.08 2.70 3.65 5.19 8.16 

1.00 0.80 0.68 0.70 0.99 2.06 


0.60 0.64 0.77 1.02 1.51 2.43 4.45 


Quarter-phase: 


1.02 1.39 1.88 2.64 3.87 6.30 

0.55 0.43 0.38 0.42 0.73 1.71 


r=— 0.40 0.43 0.54 0.75 1.16 1.94 3.64 
Six-phase: 

rm \ 0.62 0.88 1.27 1.86 2.85 .4 R.5 


7m = 

r = 


0.44 0.62 0.88 1.27 1.86 2.85 .4.85 

0.31 0.24 0.25 0.38 0.75 1.79 

0.28 0.31 0.41 0.60 0.97 1.65 3.17 


3 -phase: 

m=7vi' = r = 0.20 0.22 0.32 0.49 0.82 1.45 2.82 
92. The values are shown graphically in Figs. 137 and 138 
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with tan 


reactive current 


as abscissas, and as ordinates 


energy current 
in Fig. 137, r as ordinates in Fig. 138. 

As seen, with increasing phase displacement, irrespectively 
whether lag or lead, the average as well as the maximum arma- 
ture heating very greatly increases. This shows the necessity 
of keeping the power-factor near unity at full load and overload, 
and when applied to phase control of the voltage by converter, 
means that the shunt field of the converter should be adjusted so 
as to give a considerable lagging current as no load, so that the 




Fig. 137. — Maximum heating in converter armature coil expressed in per 

cent, of direct-current generator Pr heating. 


current comes into phase with the voltage at about full load. 
It therefore is very objectionable in this case to adjust the con- 
verter for minimum current at no load, as occasionally done by 
ignorant engineers, since such wrong adjustment would give con- 
siderable leading current at load, and therewith unnecessary 
armature heating. 

It must be considered, however, that aboye values are referred 
to the direct-current output, and with increase of phase angle 
the alternating-current input, at the same output, increases. 
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and the heating increases with the square of the current. Thus 
at 60 deg. lag or lead, the power-factor is 0.5, and the alternating- 
current input thus twice as great as at unity power-factor, corre- 
sponding to four times the heating. It is interesting therefore 
to refer the armature heating to the alternating-current input, 
that is, compare the heating of the converter with that of a 
synchronous motor of the same alternating-current input. This 
is given by 




Fig. 138. — Average JV heating in converter armature expressed in per cent, 
of direct-current generator Tr heating. 


and, for p = 1.04, gives the following values: 


6 = 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 

tan ^ = 0 0.176 0.364 0.577 0.839 1.192 14.32 

Three-phase: 


Ti = 

0.555 0.57 0.63 

0.71 

0.82 

0.93 

1.03 

Quarter-phase: 

Ti = 

0.37 0.385 0.44 

0.52 

0.63 

0.74 

0.84 
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Six-phase: 

Ti = 

00 -phase: 

Ti = 


0.26 0.28 0.335 0.42 0.52 0.63 0.73 
0.1850.1970.26 0.34 0.44 0.55 0.65 


It is seen that, compared with the total alternating-current 
input, the armature heating increases much less with increasing 
phase displacement, and is almost always much lower than the 
heating of the same machine at the same input and phase angle, 
when running a synchronous motor, as shown in Fig. 139. 



Fig. 139. — Average /V heating in converter armature expressed in per 
cent, of synchronous motor Pr heating at the same power-factor. 

V. Armature Reaction 

93 . The armature reaction of the polyphase converter is the 
resultant of the armature reactions of the machine as direct- 
current generator and as synchronous motor. If the com- 
mutator brushes are set at right angles to the field poles or 
without lead or lag, as is usually done in converters, the direct- 
current armature reaction consists in a polarization in quadra- 
ture behind the field magnetism. The armature reaction due 
to the power component of the alternating current in a synchro- 
nous motor consists of a polarization in quadrature ahead of 
the field magnetism, which is opposite to the armature reaction 
as direct-current generator. 

Let m ~ total number of turns on the bipolar armature or per 
pair of poles of an n-phase converter, J == direct current, then the 

77t 

number of turns in series between the brushes = , hence the 

total armature ampere-turns, or polarization, = Since, how- 
16 ^ 
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ever, these ampere-turns are not unidirectional, but distributed 
over the whole surface of the armature, their resultant is 


_ ml 

F = avg. cos 


+ Y 


and, since 


-h ■ 


avg. cos 


T 


we have F = 


ml 


direct-current polarization of the converter 


m 

n * 


(or direct-current generator) armature. 

In an n-phase converter the number of turns per phase = 

The current per phase, or current between two adjacent leads 
(ring current), is 

V2I . 


r 


n sin 


hence, the ampere-turn per phase, 

ml' a/2 ml 


n 


sin 


These ampere-turns are distributed over - of the circumference 
of the armature, and their resultant is thus 


and, since 


we have 


I. 

r 1 = avg. cos 

n 


avg. cos 


+ n n . T 

^ == “ sm 
JL TT n 




\/2mI 


tu 


= resultant polarization. 


in effective ampere-turns of one phase of the converter. 

The resultant m.m.f. of n equal m.m.fs. of effective value of 
Fi, thus maximum value of Fi v^2, acting under equal angles 
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and dispkced in phase from each other by i of a period, or 
phase angle — , is found thus: 

LetFi = sin {d — = one of the m.m.fs. of phase 

2 'i'lr 

angle d = , where ^ = 0, 1, 2 . . . n — 1, acting in the direc- 

tion r = that is, the zero point of one of the m.m.fs. Fi is 
n 

taken as zero point of time 0, and the direction of this m.m.f. 
as zero point of direction r. 

The resultant m.m.f. in any direction r is thus 


1 

n 

= jPia/S sin {b — cos (t — 


2 ^7r\ 

n / 


" 2 - 

Fiy^l 

2 


sin (e + T — + sin (6 — r) 


sin (d + T — 4- n sin {B — r) 


and, since 


we have 


28in(0 + r-^)=O, 


„ nFiV2 . , 

p = — s — sm {e - t); 


that is, the resultant m.m.f. in any direction r has the phase 

B = r, 

and the intensity, 

F - — 

thus revolves in space with uniform velocity and constant in- 
tensity, in synchronism with the frequency of the alternating 
current. 
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Since in the converter, 


Tvn 



T 


the resultant m.mi. of the power component of the alternating 
current in the n-phase converter. 

This m.m.f. revolves synchronously in the armature of the 
converter; and since the armature rotates at synchronism, the 
resultant m.m.f. stands still in space, or, with regard to the field 
poles, in opposition to the direct-current polarization. Since 
it is equal thereto, it follows that the resultant armature reac- 
tions of the direct current and of the corresponding power 
component of the alternating current in the synchronous con- 
verter are equal and opposite, thus neutralize each other, and 
the resultant armature polarization equals zero. The same is 
obviously the case in an inverted converter, that is, a machine 
changing from direct to alternating current. 

94 . The conditions in a single-phase converter are different, 
however. At the moment when the alternating current == 0, 
the full direct-current reaction exists. At the moment when 
the alternating current is a maximum, the reaction is the differ- 
ence between that of the alternating and of the direct current; 
and since the maximum alternating current in the single-phase 
converter equals twice the direct current, at this moment the 
resultant armature reaction is equal but opposite to the direct- 
current reaction. 

Hence, the armature reaction oscillates with twice the fre- 
quency of the alternating current, and with full intensity, and 
since it is in quadrature with the field excitation, tends to shift 
the magnetic flux rapidly across the field poles, and thereby 
tends to cause sparking and power losses. This oscillating 
reaction is, however, reduced by the damping effect of the mag- 
netic field structure. It is somewhat less in the two-circuit 
single-phase converter. 

Since in consequence hereof the commutation of the single- 
phase converter is not as good as that of the polyphase con- 
verter, in the former usually voltage commutation has to be 
resorted to; that is, a commutating pole used, or the brushes 
shifted from the position midway between the field poles; and 
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in the latter case the continuous-current ampere-turns inclosed 
by twice the angle of lead of the brushes act as a demagnetizing 
armature reaction, and require a corresponding increase of the 
field excitation under load. 

While the absence of armature reaction eliminates the need of 
a commutating pole to counteract the sparking due to the re- 
verse field of armature reaction, nevertheless, commutating 
poles are very often used in converters, to control the high self- 
induction of commutation, which economical design requires in 
such machines. Such commutating poles contain only the am- 
pere turn required to produce the commutating flux, thus less 
than in generators. 

95. Since the resultant main armature reactions neutralize 
each other in the polyphase converter, there remain only — 

1. The armature reaction due to the small power component 
of current required to rotate the machine, that is, to cover the 
internal losses of power, which is in quadrature with the field 
excitation or distorting, but of negligible magnitude. 

2. The armature reaction due to the wattless component of 
alternating current where such exists. 

3. An effect of oscillating nature, which may be called a 
higher harmonic of armature reaction. 

The direct current, as rectangular alternating current in the 
armature, changes in phase from coil to coil, while the alternating 
current is the same in a whole section of the armature between 
adjacent leads. 

Thus while the resultant reactions neutralize, a local effect 
remains which in its relation to the magnetic field oscillates 
with a period equal to the time of motion of the armature through 
the angle between adjacent alternating leads; that is, double 
frequency in a single-phase converter (in which it is equal in 
magnitude to the direct-current reaction, and is the oscillating 
armature reaction discussed above), sextuple frequency in a 
three-phase converter, and quadruple frequency in a four- 
phase converter. 

The amplitude of this oscillation in a polyphase converter is 
small, and its influence upon the magnetic field is usually neg- 
ligible, due to the damping effect of the field spools, which act 
like a short-circuited winding for an oscillation of magnetism. 

A polyphase converter on unbalanced circuit can be con- 
sidered as a combination of a balanced polyphase and a single- 
phase converter; and since even single-phase converters operate 
quite satisfactorily, the effect of unbalanced circuits on the 
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polyphase converter is comparatively small, within reasonable 
limits. 

Since the armature reaction of the direct current and of the 
alternating current in the converter neutralize each other, no 
change of field excitation is required in the converter with changes 
of load. 

Furthermore, while in a direct-current generator the arma- 
ture reaction at given field strength is limited by the distortion 
of the field caused thereby, this limitation does not exist in a 
converter; and a much greater armature reaction can be safely 
used in converters than in direct-current generators, the dis- 
tortion being absent in the former. 

The practical limit of overload capacity of a converter is usu- 
ally far higher than in a direct-current generator, since the arma- 
ture heating is relatively small, and since the distortion of field, 
which causes sparking on the commutator under overloads in a 
direct-current generator, is absent in a converter. 

The theoretical limit of overload — that is, the overload at 
which the converter as synchronous motor drops out of step 
and comes to a standstill — ^is usually far beyond reach at steady 
frequency and constant impressed alternating voltage, while on 
an alternating circuit of pulsating frequency or drooping voltage 
it obviously depends upon the amplitude and period of the 
pulsation of frequency or on the drop of voltage. 

VI. Reactive Currents and Compoimding 

96 , Since the polarization due to the power component of 
the alternating current as synchronous motor is in quadrature 
ahead of the field magnetization, the polarization or magnetizing 
effect of the lagging component of alternating current is in 
phase, that of the leading component of alternating current in 
oppositon to the field magnetization; that is, in the converter 
no magnetic distortion exists, and no armature reaction at all 
if the current is in phase with the impressed e.m.f., while the 
armature reaction is demagnetizing with a leading and mag- 
netizing with a lagging current. 

Thus if the alternating current is lagging, the field excitation 
at the same impressed e.m.f. has to be lower, and if the alter- 
nating current is leading, the field excitation has to be higher, 
than required with the alternating current in phase with the 
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e.mi. Inversely, by raising the field excitation a leading 
current, or by lowering it a lagging current, can be produced in 
a converter (and in a synchronous motor). 

Since the alternating current can be made magnetizing or 
demagnetizing according to the field excitation, at constant 
impressed alternating voltage, the field excitation of the con- 
verter can be varied through a wide range without noticeably 
affecting the voltage at the commutator brushes; and in con- 
verters of high armature reaction and relatively weak field, full 
load and overload can be carried by the machine without any 
field excitation whatever, that is, by exciting the field by armature 
reaction by the lagging alternating current. Such converters 
without field excitation, or reaction converters, must always run 
with more or less lagging current, that is, give the same reaction 
on the line as induction motors, which, as known, are far more 
objectionable than synchronous motors in their reaction on the 
alternating system, and therefore they are no longer used. 

Conversely, however, at constant impressed alternating vol- 
tage the direct-current voltage of a converter cannot be varied 
by varying the field excitation (except by the very small amount 
due to the change of the ratio of conversion), but a change of 
field excitation merely produces wattless currents, lagging or 
magnetizing with a decrease, leading or demagnetizing with an 
increase of field excitation. Thus to vary the continuous- 
current voltage of a converter usually the impressed alternating 
voltage has to be varied. This can be done either by potential 
regulator or compensator, that is, transformers of variable ratio 
of transformation, or by a synchronous machine *of the same 
number of poles as the converter, on the same shaft and con- 
nected in series (^^synchronous booster or by the effect of watt- 
less currents on self-inductance. The latter method is especially 
suited for converters, due to their ability of producing wattless 
currents by change of field excitation. 

The e.m.f. of self-inductance lags 90 deg. behind the current; 
thus, if the current is lagging 90 deg. behind the impressed e.m.f., 
the e.m.f. of self-inductance is 180 deg. behind, or in opposition 
to, the impressed e.m.f., and thus reduces it. If the current is 
90 deg. ahead of the e.m.f., the e.m.f. of self-inductance is in 
phase with the impressed e.m.f., thus adds itself thereto and 
raises it. Therefore, if self-inductance is inserted injbo the lines 
between converter and constant-potential generator, and a watt-r 
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less lagging current is produced by the converter by a decrease 
of its field excitation, the e.m.f. of self-inductance of this lagging 
current in the line lowers the alternating impressed voltage at 
the converter and thus its direct-current voltage; and if a watt- 
less leading current is produced by the converter by an increase 
of its field excitation, the e.m.f. of self-inductance of this leading 
current raises the impressed alternating voltage at the converter 
and thus its direct-current voltage. 

97. In this manner, by self-inductance in the lines leading to 
the converter, its voltage can be varied by a change of field 
excitation, or conversely its voltage maintained constant -at 
constant generator voltage or even constant generator excita- 
tion, with increasing load and thus increasing resistance drop 
in the line; or the voltage can even be increased with increasing 
load, that is, the system over-compounded. 

The change of field excitation of the converter with changes 
of load can be made automatic by the combination of shunt and 
series field, and in this manner a converter can be compounded 
or even over-compounded similarly to a direct-current generator. 
While the effect is the same, the action, however, is different; 
and the compounding takes place not in the machine as with a 
direct-current generator, but in the alternating lines leading to 
the machine, in which self-inductance becomes essential. 

As the reactance of the transmission line is rarely sufficient 
to give phase control over a wide range without excessive reac- 
tive currents, it is customary, especially at 25 cycles, to insert 
reactive coils into the leads between the converter and its step- 
down transformers, in those cases in which automatic phase 
control by converter series fields is desired, as in power trans- 
mission for suburban and interurban railways, etc., or to specially 
design the step-down transformers for high internal reactance. 
Usually these reactive coils are designed to give at full-load 
current a reactance voltage equal to about 15 per cent, of the 
converter supply voltage, and therefore capable of taking care 
of about 10 per cent, line drop at good power-factors. 

VII. Variable Ratio Converters (“Split Pole’^ Converters) 

98. W'ith a sine wave of alternating voltage, and the com- 
mutator brushes set at the magnetic neutral, that is, at right 
angles to the resultant magnetic flux, the direct voltage of a 
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converter is constant at constant impressed alternating voltage. 
It equals the maximum value of the alternating voltage between 
two diametrically opposite points of the commutator, or “dia- 
metrical voltage/' and the diametrical voltage is twice the voltage 
between altcirnating lead and neutral, or star or Y voltage of 
the polyphase system. 

A change of the direct voltage, at constant impressed alter- 
nating voltages, can l)e produced — 

Either by changing- the position angle between the commu- 
tator bruslu^s and the resultant magnetic flux, so that the direct 
voltage })etwe(m the brushes is not the maximum diametrical 
alternating voltage but only a part thereof, 

Or by changing the maximum diametrical alternating voltage, 
at constant effecjtive impressed voltage, by wave-shape distortion 
by the superposition of higher harmonics. 

In the former cas(i, only a reduction of the direct voltage 
below the normal value can be produced, while in the latter 
case an incrciise as well m a reduction can be produced, an 
increase if the higher harmonics arc in phase, and a reduction 
if the higher harmonics are in opposition to the fundamental 
wave of the diametrical or Y voltage. 

Both m(ithods are combined in the so-called “ Regulating Pole 
Converter'^ or “Hplit Pole ( Jonverter,'^ which is used to supply, 
from constant alternating voltage supply, direct voltage varying 
sometimcH over a range of ± 20 per cent. 

In this type of <K)n verier, the field pole is divided into sections, 
usually two, a smaller one, the regulating pole, and a larger one, 
the main pole. By varying the excitation of the regulating pole 
from maximum in one direction, to maximum in the opposite 
direction, the din^ction of the resultant magnetic field flux, and 
the effective width of the field pole, and with the latter the 
wave sluipe, are vari(;d. To keep the wave shape variation 
local in the converter, so as not to reflect it into the primary 
supply circuit, the proper transformer connection must be 
used. This is Y primary with preferably A or double delta 
(for three-phase and for six-phase) or Y and double Y or dia- 
metrical in the secondary. 

VM. Starting 

99. The polyphase converter is self-starting from rest; that 
is, when connected across the polyphase circuit it starts, acceler- 
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ates, and runs up to complete synchronism. The e.m.f. between 
the commutator brushes is alternating in starting, with the fre- 
quency of slip below synchronism. Thus a direct-current volt- 
meter or incandescent lamps connected across the commutator 
brushes indicate by their beats the approach of the converter to 
synchronism. When starting, the field circuit of the converter 
has to be opened or at least greatly weakened. The startiirf? 
of the polyphase converter is largely a hysteresis effect and 
entirely so in machines with laminated field poles, while in ma- 
chines with solid magnet poles or with a‘ short-circuited winding 
(squirrel-cage) in the field poles, secondary currents in the latter 
contribute to the starting torque, but at the same time reduce 
the magnetic starting flux by their demagnetizing effect. Tlie 
torque is produced by the attraction between the alternating 
currents of the successive phases upon the remanent magnetism 
and secondary currents produced by the preceding phase. It 
is necessarily comparatively weak, and from full-load to twice 
full-load current at from one-third to one-half of full voltage is 
required to start from rest without load. Usually, low-voltage 
taps on the transformers are used to give the lower starting 
voltage. 

While an induction motor can never reach exact synchronism, 
but must even at no load slip slightly to produce the friction 
torque, the converter or synchronous motor reaches exact syn- 
chronism, due to the difference of the magnetic reluctance in the 
direction of the field poles and in the direction in electrical 
quadrature thereto; that is, the field structure acts like a shuttle 
armature and the polar projections catch with the rotating 
magnet poles in the armature, in a similar way as. an induction 
motor armature with a single short-circuited coil (synchronous 
induction motor, reaction machine) drops into step. Obviously, 
the single-phase converter is not self-starting. ' 

At the moment of starting, the field circuit of the converter is 
m the position of a secondary to the armature circuit as primary; 
and since in general the number of field turns is very much larger 
than the number of armature turns, excessive e.m.fs. may be 
generated in the field circuit, reaching frequently 4000 to 6000 
volts, which have to be taken care of by some means, as by 
breaking the field circuit into sections, or protecting against ex- 
cessive voltages by a squirrel-cage starting winding in the pole 
faces. As soon as synchronisih is reached, which usually takes 
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from a few seconds to a minute or more, and is seen by the ap- 
pearance of continuous voltage at the commutator brushes, the 
field circuit is closed and the load put on the converter. Ob- 
viously, while starting, the direct-current side of the converter 
must be open-circuited, since the e.m.f. between commutator 
brushes is alternating until synchronism is reached. 

When starting from the alternating side, the converter can 
drop into synchronism at either polarity; but its polarity can be 
reversed by strongly exciting the field in the right direction by 
some outside source, as another converter, etc., or by momen- 
tarily opening the circuit and thereby letting the converter slip 
one pole. 

Since when starting from the alternating side the converter 
requires a very large and, at the same time, lagging current, it 
is occasionally preferable to start it from the direct-current side 
as direct-current motor. This can be done when connected to 
storage battery or direct-current generator. When feeding into 
a direct-current system together with other converters or con- 
verter stations, all but the first converter can be started from 
the continuous current side by means of rheostats inserted into 
the armature circuit. 

To avoid the necessity of synchronizing the converter, by phase 
lamps, with the alternating system in case of starting by direct 
current (which operation may be difficult where the direct 
voltage fluctuates, owing to heavy fluctuations of load, as rail- 
way systems), it is frequently preferable to run the converter 
up to or beyond synchronism by direct current, then cut off 
from the direct current, open the field circuit and connect it to 
the alternating system, thus bringing it into step by alternating 
current. 

If starting from the alternating side is to be avoided, and 
direct current not always available, as when starting the first 
converter, a small induction motor (of less poles than the con- 
verter) is used as starting motor. 

Converters usually are started from the alternating side. 

IX. Inverted Converters 

100. Converters may be used to change either from alter- 
nating to direct current or as inverted converters from direct to 
alternating current. While the former use is by far the more 
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frequent, sometimes inverted converters are desirable. Thus in 
low-tension direct-current systems outlying districts have been 
supplied by converting from direct to alternating, transmitting 
as alternating, and then reconverting to direct current. Or in 
a station containing direct-current generators for short-distance 
supply and alternators for long-distance supply, the converter 
may be used as the connecting link to shift the load from the 
direct to the alternating generators, or inversely, and thus be 
operated either way according to the distribution of load on the 
system. Or inverted operation may be used in emergencies to 
produce alternating current. 

When converting from alternating to direct current, the speed 
of the converter is rigidly fixed by the frequency, and cannot be 
varied by its field excitation, the variation of the latter merely 
changing the phase relation of the alternating current. When 
converting, however, from direct to alternating current as the 
only source of alternating current, that is, not running in multiple 
with engine- or turbine-driven alternating-current generators, the 
speed of the converter as direct-current motor depends upon the 
field strength; thus it increases with decreasing and decreases 
with increasing field strength. As alternating-current generator, 
however, the field strength depends upon the intensity and 
phase relation of the alternating current, lagging current reducing 
the field strength and thus increasing speed and frequency, and 
leading current increasing the field strength and thus decreasing 
speed and frequency. 

Thus, if a load of lagging current is put on an inverted con- 
verter, as, for instance, by starting an induction motor or another 
converter thereby from the alternating side, the demagnetizing 
effect of the alternating current reduces the field strength and 
causes the converter to increase in speed and frequency. An in- 
crease of frequency, however, may increase the lag of the current, 
and thus Its demagnetizing effect, and thereby still further in- 
crease the speed, so that the acceleration may become so rapid as 
to be beyond control by the field rheostat and endanger the 
machine. Hence mverted converters have to be carefully 
watched, especiaUy when starting other converters from them 
and some absolutely positive device is necessary to cut the in- 
verted converter off the circuit entirely as soon as its speed ex- 
ceeds the danger limit. The relatively safest arrangement is 
separate excitation of the inverted converter hv an 
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mechanically driven thereby, since an increase of speed in- 
creases the exciter voltage at a still higher rate, and thereby the 
excitation of the converter, and thus tends to check its speed. 

This danger of racing does not exist if the inverted converter 
operates in parallel with alternating generators, provided that 
the latter and their prime movers are of such size that they 
cannot be carried away in speed by the converter. In an in- 
verted converter running in parallel with alternators the speed is 
not changed by the field excitation, but a change of the latter 
merely changes the phase relation of the alternating current 
supplied by the converter; that is, the converter receives power 
from the direct-current system, and supplies power into the alter- 
nating-current system but at the same time receives wattless 
current from the altet-nating system, lagging at under-excitation, 
leading at over-excitation, and can in the same way as an ordinary 
converter or synchronous motor be used to compensate for watt- 
less currents in other parts of the alternating system, or to regu- 
late the voltage by phase control. ‘ 

X. Frequency 

101. While converters can be designed for any frequency, the 
use of high frequency, as 60 cycles, imposes more severe limita- 
tions on the design, especially that of the commutator, as to 
make the high-frequency converter inferior to the low-frequency 
or 25-cycle converter. 

The commutator surface moves the distance from brush to 
next brush, or the commutator pitch, during one-half cycle, 
that is, 3^0 second with a 25-cycle, M 20 second with a 60-cycle 
converter. The peripheral speed of the commutator, however, 
is limited by mechanical, electrical, and thermal considera- 
tions — centrifugal forces, loss of power by brush friction, and 
heating caused thereby. The limitation of peripheral speed « 
limits the commutator pitch. Within this pitch must be in- 
cluded as many commutator segments as necessary to take care 
of the voltage from brush to brush, and these segments must have 
a width sufficient for mechanical strength. With the smaller 
pitch required for high frequency, this may become impossible, 
and the limits of conservative design thus may have to be 
exceeded. 

In a converter, due to the absence of armature reaction and 
field distortion, a higher voltage per commutator segment can be 
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allowed than in a direct-current generator. Assuming 17 volts 
as limit of conservative design would give for a 600-volt con- 
verter 36 segments from brush to brush. Allowing 0.2 inch 
for segment and insulation, as minimum conservative value, 37 
segments give a pitch of 7.4 inches. Estimating 5000 feet per 
minute as conservative limit of commutator speed gives 83.3 
feet or 1000 inches peripheral speed per second, and with 7.4 
inches pitch this gives 136 half cycles, or 68 cycles, as limit 
of the frequency, permitting conservative commutator design. 

At 60 cycles higher voltage per segment, narrower segments 
and higher commutator speeds thus are necessary than at 25 
cycles, and the 60-cycle converter, though still within conserva- 
tive limits, does not permit as conservative commutator design, 
especially at higher voltage, as a low-frequency converter, and 
a lower self-inductance of commutation thus must be aimed at 
than permissible in a 25-cycle converter, the more so as the fre- 
quency of commutation (half the number of commutator seg- 
ments per pole times frequency of rotation) necessarily is higher 
in the 60-cycle converter. 

Somewhat similar considerations also apply to the armature 
construction: the peripheral speed of the armature, even if chosen 
higher for the 60-cycle converter, limits the pitch per pole at the 
armature circumference, and thereby the ampere conductors 
per pole and thus the armature reaction, the more so as shallower 
slots are necessary. The 60-cycle converter cannot be built with 
anything like the same armature reaction as is feasible at lower 
frequency. On the armature reaction, however, very largely 
depends the stability of a synchronous motor or converter, and 
machines of low armature reaction tend far more to surging 
and pulsation of current and voltage than machines of high 
armature reaction. 

The 60-cycle converter therefore cannot be made quite as 
stable and capable of taking care, of violent fluctuations of load 
and of excessive overloads as 25-cycle converters can, and in 
this respect the lower-frequency machine is preferable, though 
under reasonably favorable conditions regarding variations of 
load, variations of supply voltage, and overload 60-cycle con- 
verters give excellent service. 

It is this inherent inferiority of the 60-cycle converter which 
has largely been instrumental in introducing 25 cycles as the 
frequency of electric power generation and distribution. 
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At 25 cycles, converters are used on railway load — the most 
fluctuating and therefore most severe service — built for 1200 
volts, and even still much higher voltages are available. 


XL Double-cxirrent Generators 

102. Similar in appearance to the converter, which changes 
from alternating to direct current, and to the inverted converter, 
which changes from direct to alternating current, is the double- 
current generator; that is, a machine driven by mechanical power 
and producing direct current as well as alternating current from 
the same armature, which is connected to commutator and col- 
lector rings in the same way as in the converter. Obviously the 
use of the double-current generator is limited to those sizes and 
speeds at wliich a good direct-current generator can bo built with 
the same number of poles as a good alternator, that is, low- 
frequency machines of large output and relatively high speed; 
while high-frequency low-speed double-current generators are 
undesirable. 

Tlie (‘SBcmtial difference between double-current generator and 
converter is, however, that in the former the direct current and 
the alternating current are not in opposition as in the latter, but 
in the same direction, and the resultant armature polarization 
thus the sum of the armature polarization of the direct current 
and of the altemating current. 

Since at the same output and the same field strength the arma- 
ture polarization of the direct current and that of the alternating 
current are the same, it follows that the resultant armature polari- 
zation of the double-current generator is proportional to the load 
regardless of the proportion in which this load is distributed 
between the alternating- and <lirect-currcnt sides. The heating of 
the armature due to its resistance depends upon the sum of the 
two currents, that is, upon the total load on the machine. Hence, 
the output of the double-current generator is limited by the 
current heating of the armature and by the fiedd distortion due 
to the armature reaction, in the same way as in a direct-current 
generator or altcu'nator, and is consequently much less than that 
of a converter. 

In double-current generators, owing to the existence of arma- 
ture reaction and consequent field distortion, the commutator 
brushes are more or less shifted against the neutral, and the 
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direction of the continuous-current armature polarization is thus 
shifted against the neutral by the same angle as the brushes. 
The direction of the alternating-current armature polarization, 
however, is shifted against the neutral by the angle of phase 
displacement of the alternating current. In consequence thereof, 
the reactions upon the field of the two parts of the armature polari- 
zation, that due to the continuous current and that due to the 
alternating current, are usually different. The reaction on the 
field of the direct-current load can be overcome by a series field. 
The reaction on the field of the alternating-current load when 
feeding converters can be compensated for by a change of phase 
relation, by means of a series field on the converter, with self- 
inductance in the alternating lines, or reactive coils at the 
converters. 

Thus, a double-current generator feeding on the alternating 
side converters can be considered as a direct-current generator in 
which a part of the commutator, with a corresponding part of the 
series field, is separated from the generator and located at a 
distance, connected by alternating leads to the generator. Ob- 
viously, automatic compounding of a double-current generator is 
feasible only if the phase relation of the alternating current 
changes from lag at no load to lead at load, in the same way as 
produced by a compounded converter. Otherwise, rheostatic 
control of the generator is necessary. This is, for instance, the 
case if the voltage of the double-current generator has to be varied 
to suit the conditions of its direct-current load, and the voltage 
of the converter at the end of the alternating lines varied to suit 
the conditions of load at the receiving end, independent of the 
voltage at the double-current generator, by means of alternating 
potential regulators or compensators. 

Compared with the direct-current generator, the field of the 
double-current generator must be such as to give a much greater 
stability of voltage, owing to the strong demagnetizing effect 
which may be exerted by lagging currents on the alternating side, 
and may cause the machine to lose its excitation altogether. 
For this reason it is frequently preferable to excite double-current 
generators separately. With the general adoption of large 
three-phase steam-turbine units for electric power generation, the 
use of inverted converter and double-current generator has greatly 
decreased. 
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XII. Conclusion 

103. Of the types of machines, converter, inverted converter, 
and double-current generator, sundry combinations can be de- 
de vised with each other and with synchronous motors, alternators, 
direct-current motors and generators. Thus, for instance, a 
converter can be used to supply a certain amount of mechanical 
power as synchronous motor. In this case the alternating 
current is increased beyond the value corresponding to the direct 
current by the amount of current giving the mechanical power, 
and the armature reactions do not neutralize each other, but 
the reaction of the alternating current exceeds that of the direct 
current by the amount corresponding to the mechanical load. 
In the same way the current heating of the armature is in- 
creased. An inverted converter can also be used to supply 
some mechanical power. Either arrangement, however, while 
quite feasible, has the disadvantage of interfering with auto- 
matic control of voltage by compounding. 

Double-current generators can be used to supply more power 
into the alternating circuit than is given by their prime mover, 
by receiving power from the direct-current side. In this case a 
part of the alternating power is generated from mechanical power, 
and the other converted from direct-current power, and the 
machine combines the features of an alternator with those of an 
inverted converter. Conversely, when supplying direct-current 
power and receiving mechanical power from the prime mover and 
electric power from the alternating system, the double-current 
generator combines the features of a direct-current generator and 
a converter. In either case the armature reaction, etc., are 
the sum of those corresponding to the two types of machines 
combined. 

104. A combination of the converter with the direct-current 
generator is represented by the so-called motor converter , which 
consists of the concatenation of a commutating machine with an 
induction machine. 

If the secondary of an induction machine is connected to a 
second induction or synchronous machine on the same shaft, and 
of the same number of poles, the combination runs at half 
synchronous speed, and the first induction machine as frequency 
converter supplies half of its power as electric power of half 
frequency to the second machine, and changes the other half 
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as motor into mechanical power, driving the second machine as 
generator. (Or, if the two machines have different number of 
poles, or are connected to run at different speeds, the division of 
power is at a different but constant ratio). Using thus a (loiil)le- 
current generator as second machine, it receives half of its 
power mechanically, by the induction machine as motor, and the 
other half electrically, by the induction machine as frecjuenc.y 
converter. Such a machine, then, is intermediate betw(‘<ui a 
converter and a direct-current generator, having an armature 
reaction equal to half that of a direct-current generator. 

Such motor converters have been recommended for high-fre- 
quency systems, as their commutating component is of half 
frequency, and thus affords a better commutator dcjsign than a 
high-frequency converter. They are necessarily mucdi larger 
than standard converters, but arc smaller than motor generator 
sets, as half the power is converted in either macdiirui. One 
advantage of this type of machine for phase control is that, it 
requires no additional reactive coils, as the induction macddiu^ 
affords sufficient reactance. 

The use of the converter to change from alternating to alter- 
nating of a different phase, as, for instance, when using a quarter- 
phase converter to receive power by one pair of its colhudor 
rings from a single-phase circuit and supplying from its other 
pair of collector rings the other phase of a quarter-phase systc^m, 
or a three-phase converter on a single-ph^usc system supplying 
the third wire of a three-phase system from its third collector 
ring, is outside the scope of this treatise, and is, moreover, of 
very little importance, since induction or synchronous motors 
are superior in this respect. 

Appendix 

Xin. Direct-currfent Converter 

105. If n equidistant pairs of diametrically opposite points of 
a commutating machine armature are connected to the ends of 
n compensators or auto transformers, that is, electric circuits 
interlinked with a magnetic circuit, and the centers of those auto- 
transfqrmers connected with each other to a neutral point iis shown 
diagrammatically in Fig. 140 for n = 3, this neutral is equidis- 
tant in potential from the two sets of commutator brushes, and 
such a machine can be used as continuous current converter, to 
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Fi<}. MO.— Diagram of (lircct-<uirrcnt convertor. 

system, the volt4ig;e betweea the neutral and outside conductor 
is ± e, that on each of the 2 n autotransformer sections is 

4* mn(0 — 5^0 — /r = 0, 1, 2 . . . 2 — 1. 

Neglecting losses in the converter and the autotransformer, the 
currents in the two sets of commutator brushes arc equal and of 
the same direction, that is, both outgoing or both incoming, and 
opposite to the current in the neutral; that is, two equal currents i 
enter the commutator brushes and issue as current 2 i from the 
neutral, or inversely. 

From the law of conservation of energy it follows that the cur- 
rent 2 i entering from the neutral divides in2 n equal and constant 

branches of direct current, - , in the 2 n autotransformer sections, 

Th 

and hence enters the armature, to issue as current i from each of 

the commutator brushes. 


transform in the ratio of potentials 1 :2 or 2 : 1 or 1 : 1, in the 
latter case transforming power from one side of a three-wire 
systcun to th(^ other side. 

Obviously either the n autotransformers can be stationary and 
connected to the armature by 2 n collector rings, or the auto- 
transform(n\s rotated with the armature and their common neutral 
connc^ci cHl to the external circuit by one collector ring. 

Th(‘. distribution of potential and of current in such a direct- 
current converter is shown in Fig. 141 for n = 2, that is, two 
autotransformers in quadrature. 

With tlic voltage 2 e between the outside conductors of the 
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In reality the current in each autotransformer section is 


~h * 2^0 '\/2 cos — ^0 — — h ? 


where ^o is the exciting current of the magnetic circuit of the auto- 
transformer, and a the angle of hysteretic advance of phase. 
At the commutator the current on the motor si.de is larger than 
the current on the generator side, by the amount required to 
cover the losses of power in converter and autotransformer. 

In Fig. 141 the positive side of the system is generator, the 
negative side motor. This machine can be considered as receiv- 
ing the current i at the voltage e from the negative side of the 
system, and transforming it into current i at voltage e on the 


Fig. 141. — Distribution e.m.f. and current in direct-current converter. 


positive side of the system, or it can be considered as receiving 
current i at voltage 2e from the system, and transforming it 
into current 2 i at the voltage e on the positive side of the system, 
or of receiving current 2 i at voltage e from the negative side, and 
returning current i at voltage 2e. In either case the direct- 
current converter produces a difference of power of 2 ie between 
the two sides of the three- wire system. 

The armature reaction of the currents from the generator side 
of the converter is equal but opposite to the armature reaction^ 
of the corresponding currents entering the motor side, and the 
motor and generator armature reactions thus neutralize each 
other, as in the synchronous converter; that is, the resultant 
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arrnaturo reaction of the continuous-current converter is prac- 
tic‘rilly zero, or the only remaining armature reaction is that 
(!orn^s})ou(ling to the relatively small current required to rotate 
th(^ ma.(‘hine, that is, to supply the internal losses in the same. 
Th(* ai-rnature reaction of tlic current supplying the electric 
power transformed into mechanical power obviously also remains, 
if th(^ ma(^hine is used simultaneously as motor, as for driving a 
l)ooster (*.()nnec.te(l into the system to produce a difference between 
tlie voltages of the two sides, or the armature reaction of the 
currents genenited from mechanical power if the machine is 
drivim as generator. 




Via. 142.— Devi^lopment of a dircct-c.urreni (‘.onverter. 


108. While the currents in the armature coils are more or less 
sine waves in the alternator, rectangular reversed currents in 
the din*ct-c;urr(mt generator or motor, and distorted triple-fre- 
quency (mrrents in the synchronous converter, the currents in the 
armature coils of the direct-current converter are approximately 
triangular <loul)lc~frequency waves. 

Vig. 142 represent a development of a direct-current con- 
vert<jr with brushes Bi and Hz, and C oixe autotransformer re- 
ceiving current 2 i from the neutral. Consider first an armature 
coil a I adjacent and behind (in the direction of rotation) anauto- 
traiisformc^r lead 6 1 . In the moment when autotransformer leads 
bi b 2 coincide with the brushes Bi Bt the current i directly enters 
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the brushes and coil ai is without current. In the next moment 
(Fig. 142^) the total current i from hi passes coil ai to brush Biy 
while there is yet practically no current from hi over coils a' 
a", etc., to brush But with the forward motion of the arma- 
ture less and less of the current from hi passes through ai 
etc., to brush Bi and more over a", etc., to brush ^2, until in 
the position of ai midway between hi and ?>2 (Fig. 142^), one-half 
of the current from hi passes ai ^2, etc., to Bi, the other half a' 
a", etc., to B 2 - With the further rotation the current in ai 
grows less and becomes zero when hi coincides with B 2 , or half 
a cycle after its coincidence with Bi. That is, the current in 



Fig. 143. — Current in the various coils of a direct-current converter. 


coil ai approximately has the triangular form shown as ii in Fig. 
143, changing twice per period from 0 to i. It is shown negative, 
since it is against the direction of rotation of the armature. In 
the same way we see that the current in the coil a', adjacent 
ahead of the lead 61, has a shape shown as F in Fig. 143. The 
current in coil uo midway between two commutator leads has the 
form 2*0, and in general the current in any armature coil dis- 
tant by angle r from the midway position ao, has the form 
4, Fig. 143. 

All the currents become zero at the moment when the autotrans- 
former leads hi h^ coincide with the brushes Bi B 2 , and change 
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by i at the moment when their respective coils pass a commu- 
tator brush. Thus the lines A and A' in Fig. 144 with zero 
values at Bi B 2 , the position of brushes, represent the currents in 
the individual armature coils. The current changes from A to 
Jl' at the moment 6 = r when the respective armature coil 
passes the brush, twice per period. Due to the inductance of 
the armature coils, which opposes *the change of current, the 
current waves are not perfectly triangular, but differ somewhat 
therefrom. 

With n autotransformers, each autotransformer lead carries the 
current — , which passes through the armature coils as triangular 
% 

current, changing by — in the moment the armature coil passes 

'Yh 

a commutator brush. This current passes the zero value in the 
moment the autotransformer lead coincides with a brush. Thus, 



Pig. 144. — Current in individual coils of a direct-current converter with, one 

compensator. 

the differents current of n autotransformers which are superposed 
in an armature coil Ux have the shape shown in Fig. 199 for?! = 3. 
That is, each autotransformer gives a set of slanting lines 
AiA'i, A 2 A' 2 j A^A'zj and all the branch currents Zi, hj iz, super- 
posed, give a resultant current ixy which changes by i in the 
moment the coil passes the brush, ix varies between the extreme 

values I (2 p - 1) and - (2 p + 1), if the armature coil is dis- 
placed from the midway position between two adj acent autotrans- 
former leads by angle r, and V varies between — ^ 

and + 7 ^ • 

2 n 

. . . “T 

Thus the current in an armature coil in position p = - can 
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be denoted in the range from p to 1 4- p, or r to tt + r, by 

i 


2 ( 2 ^ - 1 ), 


where 


e 

X = 

TT 




Fig. 145. — Current in a single coil of a direct-current converter with three 

compensators. 

The effective value of this current is 


I 



= I VH + 


Since in the same machine as direct-current generator *at 
voltage 2 e and current i, the current per armature coil is the 
ratio of current is 
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and thus the relative Hr loss or the heat developed in the armature 
coil, 


with a minimum, 



H + 4tp^, 


and a maximum. 


P = 0, Yo = 


^ = 2n 


3 + n2 
3^=* ■ 


The mean heating or Pr of the armature is found by integrating 
over 7 from 


__top = + 


2n^ 


as 



ydp 


1 +n^ 


This gives the following table, for the direct-current converter, 
of minimum current heating, 70 , in the coil midway between 


dihect-current converter iv rating 


No. of compensators, n = 

d- c. 
gen. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

n 

00 

Minimum current heating 
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Maximum current heating, 

p = + _ ^rn, = 

n 
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% 
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Vz 

Mean current heating, 
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adjacent commutator leads, maximum current heating, ixi 
the coil adjacent to the commutator lead, mean current heatixi^> 
r, and rating as based on mean current heating in the armature, 

1 . 

Vr* 

As seen, the output of the direct-current converter is greater 
than that of the same machine as generator. Using more tha^ix 
three autotransformers offers very little advantage, and the dif- 
ference between three and two autotransformers is comparatively" 
small, also, but the difference between two and one autotransfor- 
mer, especially regarding the local armature heating, is considera- 
ble, so that for most practical purposes a two-autotransformer 
converter would be preferable. 

The number of autotransformers used in the direct-current 
converter has a similar effect regarding current distribution, 
heating, etc., as the number of phases in the synchronous 
converter. 

Obviously these relative outputs given in above table refer to 
the armature heating only. Regarding commutation, the tota.1 
current at the brushes is the same in the converter as in tine 
generator, the only advantage of the former being the better 
commutation due to the absence of armature reaction. 

The limit of output set by armature reaction and correspond- 
ing field excitation in a motor or generator obviously does nob 
exist at all in a converter. It follows herefrom that a direct- 
current motor or generator does not give the most advantageous 
direct-current converter, but .that in the direct-current converter 
just as in the synchronous converter, it is preferable to propor- 
tion the parts differently in accordance with above discussion, 
as, for instance, to use less conductor section, a greater number of 
conductors in series per pole, etc. 


XIV. Three-wire Generator and Converter 

107. A machine based upon the principle of the direct-current 
converter is frequently used to supply a three- wire direct-current 
distribution system (Edison system). This machine may be a 
single generator or synchronous converter, which is designed for 
the voltage between the outside conductors of the circuit (tiro 
positive and the negative conductor), 220 to 280 volts, while ttio 
middle conductor of the system, or neutral conductor, is con- 
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nected to the generator by autotransformer and collector rings, 
or, in the case of a synchronous converter, is connected to the 
neutral of the step-up transformers, and the latter thus used 
as autotransformers. 



Fig. 146'. — Three-wire machine with single autotransformer. 

A three-wire generator thus is a combination of a direct- 
current generator and a direct-current converter, and a three- 
wire converter is a combination of a synchronous converter and 
a direct-current converter. Such a three-wire machine has the 
advantage over two separate machines, connected to the two 



Fig. 147. — Three-wire system with two machines. 

sides of the three-wire direct-current system, of combining two 
smaller machines into one of twice the size, and thus higher 
space- and operation-economy and lower cost, and has the further 
advantage that only half as large current is commutated as by 
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the use of two separate machines; that is, the positive brush 
of the machine on the negative and the negative brush of the 
machine on the positive side of the system are saved, as seen by 
the diagrammatic sketch of the machine in Fig. 146 and the two 
separate two-wire machines in Fig. 147. The use of three-wire 
220-volt machines on three-wire direct-current systems thus has 
practically displaced that of two separate 110- volt machines. 

A. Three-wire Direct-current Generator 

108 . In such machines, either only one compensator or auto- 
transformer is used for deriving the neutral, as shown diagram- 
matically in Fig. 146, or two autotransformers in quadrature, as 
shown in Fig. 148, but rarely more. 


i“io 

Fig. 148. — Three-wire machine with two compensators. 

As the efficiency of conversion of a direct-current converter 
with two autotransformers in quadrature (Fig. 148) is higher than 
that of a direct-current converter with single autotransformer 
(Fig. 146), it is preferable to use two (or even more) autotrans- 
formers where a large amount of power is to be converted, that 
is, where a very great unbalancing between the two sides of the 
three-wire system may occur, or one side may be practically 
unloaded while the other is overloaded. Where, however, the 
load is fairly distributed between the two sides of the system, 
that is, the neutral current (which is the difference between the 
currents on the two sides of the system) is small and so only a 
small part of the generator power is converted from one side to 
the other, and the eflSciency of this conversion thus of negligible 
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influence on the heating and the output of the machine, a single 
autotransformer is preferable because of its simplicity. In 
three- wire distribution systems the latter is practically always the 
case, that is, the load fairly balanced and the neutral current 
small. 

The size of the autotransformers depends upon the amount of 
unbalanced power, that is, the maximum difference between the 
load on the two sides of the three-wire system, and thus equals 
the product of neutral current io and voltage e between neutral 
and outside conductor; that is, in the three- wire system of vol- 
tage e per circuit, voltage 2e between the outside conductors, 
and maximum current i in the outside conductors, the generator 
power rating is 

p = 2 ei. 

Let now io = maximum unbalanced current in the neutral — 
usually not exceeding 10 to 20 per cent, of i — and using a single 
autotransformer, connected diametrically across the armature, 
Fig. 146, the maximum of the alternating voltage which’ it re- 
ceives is 2 6, and its effective voltage therefore 6 V2. As the 
neutral current ^o divides when entering the autotransformer, the 

current in the compensating winding is -J (neglecting the small 

exciting current) , and the volt-ampere capacity of the autotrans- 
former thus is 

eio 

po = 

and 

Po ^ 1 io 

P 2V2i 

= 0.354 

I 

Even with the neutral current equal to the current in the out- 
side conductor, or the one side of the system fully loaded, the 
other not loaded, the autotransformer thus would have only 
35.4 per cent, of the volt-ampere capacity of the generator, and 
as an autotransformer of ratio 1 1 is half the size of a trans- 

former of the same volt-ampere capacity, in this case the auto- 
transformer has, approximately, the size of a transformer of 
17.7 per cent, of the size of the generator. 

With the maximum unbalancing of 20 per cent., or = 0.2, 

% 
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I 



the autotransformer thus has 7 per cent, of the volt-ampere 
capacity of the generator, or the size of a transformer of only 
3.5 per cent, of the generator capacity, that is, is very small, and 
this method is therefore the most convenient for deriving the 
neutral of a three-wire distribution system. 

When using n autotransformers, obviously each has - of the 

size which a single autotransformer would have. 

The disadvantage of the three-wire generator over two sepa- 
rate generators is that a three-wire generator can only divide 
the voltage in two equal parts, that is, the two sides of the system 
have the same voltage at the generator. The use of two separate 
generators, however, permits the production of a higher voltage 
on one side of the system than on the other, and thus takes care 
of the greater line drop on the more evenly loaded side. Even 
in the case, however, where a voltage difference between the two 
sides of the system is desired for controlling feeder drops, it can 
more economically be given by a separate booster in the neu- 
tral, as such a booster would require only a capacity equal to 
the neutral current times half the desired voltage difference 
between the two sides, and with 20 per cent, neutral current and 
10 per cent, voltage difference between the two sides, thus would 
have only 1 per cent, of the size of the generator. 

B. Three-wire Converter 

109. In a converter feeding a three- wire direct-current system 
the neutral can be derived by connection to the transformer 
neutral. Even in this case, however, frequently a separate auto- 
transformer is used, connected across a pair of collector rings of 
the converter, since, as seen above, with the moderate unbalanc- 
ing usually existing, such a compensator is very small. 

When connecting the direct-current neutral to the transformer 
neutral it is necessary to use such a connection that the trans- 
former can operate as autotransformer, that is, that the direcb 
current in each transformer divides into two branches of equal 
m.m.f ., otherwise the direct-current produces a unidirectional 
magnetization in the transformer, which superimposed upon, 
the magnetic cycle raises the magnetic induction beyond satura- 
tion, and thus causes excessive exciting current and heating^ 
except when very small. 
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i-io 

Fig. 149. — Neutral of Y-connected transformers connected to neutral of 
three-wire system supplied from a three-phase converter. 



Fra. 150. — Quarter-phase converter with transformer neutral connected to 
direct-current neutraL 



Fig. 151. — Three-phase converter with neutral of the T-connected trans- 
formers as direct-current neutral. 



Fig. 152. — Three-phase converter with transformer neutral connected to 
direct-current neutraL 
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For instance, with F connection of the transformers supplying 
a three-phase converter, Fig. 149, each transformer secondary 
receives one-third of the neutral current, and if this current is not 
very small and comparable with the exciting current of the 
transformer — which can rarely be — the magnetic density in 
the transformer rises beyond saturation by this unidirectional 
m.m.f. This connection thus is in general not permissible for 
deriving the neutral. 

In a quarter-phase converter, as shown in Fig. 150, the trans- 
former neutral can be used as direct-current neutral, since 
in each transformer the direct current divides into two equal 
branches, which magnetize in opposite direction, and so neu- 
tralize. 

The T connection, Fig. 151, can be used for three-phase con- 
verters with the neutral derived from a point at one-third the 
height of the teaser transformer, as seen in Fig. 151. 

Delta connection on three-phase, and double delta on six-phase 
converters cannot be used, as it has no neutral, but in this case a 
separate compensator is required. 

The diagrammatical connections of transformers can, however, 
be used on six-phase converters, and the connection shown in 
Fig. 152, which has two coils on each transformer, connected to 
different phases, on three-phase converters. 


D. ALTERNATING-CURRENT TRANSFORMER 


I. General 

110. The alternating-current transformer consists of a magnetic 
circuit interlinked with two electric circuits, the primary, which 
receives power, and the secondary, which gives out power. 

Since the same magnetic flux interlinks primary and second- 
ary turns, the same voltage is induced in every turn of the 
electric circuits, and the e.m.fs. induced in the primary and 
in the secondary winding therefore have the ratio of turns: 

n2 

This ratio is called the ratio of transformation. 

The ratio of transformation of a transformer is the ratio of turns 
of primary and secondary windings. 

In addition to the induced e.m.fs. e\ and e\, resistance r and 
reactance x consume voltage in primary and secondary wind- 
ings. The voltage consumed by the resistance represents waste of 
power; the voltage consumed by reactance is wattless, but causes 
lag of current, that is, lowers the power factor; while the in- 
duced voltages give the power transfer from primary to sec- 
ondary. Efficiency therefore requires to make the former vol- 
tages as small as possible, and the induced voltages as near to 
the terminal voltages as possible. Therefore, in first approxi- 
mation, the ratio of the terminal voltages Ci and e^ is the ratio 
of transformation: 

^2 

As, approximately, the power output of the secondary equals the 
power input into the primary, it is: 

^ 2'^*2 “ Oiii 

hence, 

ii ^ 1, 
iz a 
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that is, the transformer changes from voltage ei and current 
it to voltage ^2 = and current i 2 = ciu 

In general either of the two transformer circuits may be used 
as primary or as secondary, and by their use transformers thus 
are distinguished as step-down transformers, if the primary 
voltage is higher than the secondary, and step-up transformers, 
if the secondary voltage is higher. Instead of the expression 
“primary'^ and “secondary,’^ constructively it therefore is 
preferable to speak of '‘high voltage winding'' and '‘low voltage 
winding." 

Ill, The foremost use of the transformer therefore is for 
changing of the voltage: 

Trom the medium high primary distribution voltage (2300) 
to the low secondary consumer voltage (110, 220). 

From the high transmission (30 to 150 kilovolts) to the primary 
distribution voltage (2300) or the voltage required by syn- 
chronous motor, synchronous converter, etc. 

From the low or medium high generator voltage to the high 
transmission voltage. 

Other occasional uses of transformers are : 

To electrically tie systems together, so as to permit exchange 
of power between them, and synchronous operation. In this 
case, depending on the distribution of the load in the system, 
either transformer winding may he primary or secondary. 

To break up electrically a very large system, so that a ground 
in one part does not ground the entire system. In this case, 
the transformer ratio usually is 1 -f- 1. 

In all these cases, the transformers are "constant potential 
transformers," that is, primary and thus secondary voltage are 
constant or approximately so. 

Transformers supplied with constant current in the primary 
give practically constant current in the secondary, at a primary 
voltage varying with the secondary voltage. Such transformers 
are used in constant-current circuits, for supplying meters in 
high voltage circuits, etc. 

Further uses of transformers are for operating instruments, 
switches, etc., in high voltage systems. In this case, the trans- 
formers may be potential transformers — connected across the 
constant voltage circuit, or current transformers — connected 
in series into the circuit, for the supply of meters, the operar 
tion of overload circuit breakers, etc. 
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Where not expressly stated otherwise, in general a constant 
potential transformer is understood. 


II. Excitation 

112. The primary current ii is not strictly proportional 
to the secondary current, by the ratio of transformation. 



and does not become zero at no load or open circuit, but a small 
and lagging current h remains at no load, which is called the 
exciting current. It produces the magnetic flux and supplies 
the losses in the iron, so-called core loss.^' Its reactive com- 
ponent, im, is called the magnetizing current, and is usually 
greatly distorted in wave shape, while the energy component, 
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ihj does not much differ from a sine wave, and is the hysteresis 
energy current: 

1 0 ~ 

Under load, the primary current then consists of two com- 
ponents: the load current I' 2 which is the transformed second- 
ary current J '2 = —) and the exciting, current h- The total 

ai 

primary current thus is : 

Ii = L2 + /o = “ + (ih 

• • • Q/ 

In general, lo rarely exceeds 5 per cent, of the full-load primary 
current. 

Core loss and exciting current, with its two components, are 
determined by measuring volts, amperes and watts input into 
the primary of the transformer at open secondary. It is ob- 
vious that either of the transformer coils can for this purpose be 
used as primary, and usually the low voltage coil is employed 
as more convenient. 

Such excitation and core-loss curves are given in Fig. 153^^ 
with the impressed volts as abscissse, and the total exciting 
current, and core loss as ordinates. 

The exciting current is usually not proportional to the voltage, 
due to the use of a closed magnetic circuit, and for the same 
reason, the power-factor of the exciting current is fairly high, 
from 40 to 60 per cent., except at high voltages, where magnetic 
saturation causes an abnormal increase of the magnetizing 
current. 

The power-factor is shown on Fig. 153. 

in. Losses and EflEiciency 

113 . The losses in the transformer are , 

(a) The core loss, comprising the loss by hysteresis and 
eddy currents in the iron. This depends on the maximum 
magnetic flux, and thus on the induced voltage: 

e'l = 2 irfni ^ 10 ""® 

and as the induced voltage is practically equal to the impressed 
voltage Cl, at constant impressed voltage, the core loss is practi- 
cally constant, and is often assumed as constant, that is, the 
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core loss is a constant or no-load loss, and is supplied by the 
exciting current zo. 

(6) The ih losses in the primary and secondary coils. These 
are load losses, increasing with the square of the load. 

(c) Spurious load losses, as eddy currents in the conductors 
and other metal parts. • With proper design these should be 
negligible. 

(d) In very high voltage transformers, electrostatic losses 
in the insulation appear. These usually are small in large well- 
designed transformers. 

In large transformers, the total loss may be less than 1 
per cent., and so also the core loss, resulting in ejficiencies of 
over 98 per cent. 

' As instance are shown, in Figs. 154 and 155, the loss curves 
and the efficiency curves of two transformers, of the respective 
constants, at full load of 20 kw. 



I. Low coro-losa type, 
Fig. 154 

II. Low loss type, 

Fig. 155 

Exciting current 

4 per cent. 

1 per cent. 

1 per cent. 

1 per cent. 

4 per cent. 

0.5 per cent. 

0 . 5 per cent. 

2 per cent. 

Primary resistance loss 

Secondary resistance loss — ^ 
Core loss 



For convenience, exciting current and losses are frequently 
given in per cent, of the full-load output of the transformer. 

The curves correspond to non-inductive load- The core loss 
comprises hysteresis, which varies with the 1.6 power of the 
induced voltage and eddies proportional to the square of induced 
voltage. Hence, within the narrow range of variation of the 
induced voltage between no load and full load of a constant poten- 
tial transformer, the core loss can be approximated as propor- 
tional to the 1.7 power of the induced voltage. The induced 
voltage at non-inductive load equals impressed voltage minus 
primary ir, when neglecting the inductive drop, which is permis- 
sible at non-inductive load. As the induced voltage thus de- 
creases proportional to primary ir, the core loss decreases pro- 
portional to 1.7 times the primary ir. Thus, with the primary 
ih equal to 1 per cent, at full load, the induced voltage has 






114 . In transformers for lighting and general distribution 
(usually with 2300 volt primary and 2 X 115 volt secondary) 
the transformer is generally heavily loaded only for a short time 
during the day, partly loaded for a moderate time, and prac- 
tically unloaded for most of the time. Thus load curves of such 
a transformer would be: 
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decreased 1 per cent, and the core loss 1.7 per cent, at full load, 
and correspondingly at other loads. 

As seen, I and II have the same full-load efficiency, but II is 
more efficient at overload, I at partial load. 


Fig. 154. — Efficiency and losses of low core loss transformer. 



mtrn. 
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1 his gives for the two types of transformers: 

A. Lighting and Power 


Titno Load =« Percent. Tiine x ! 

Losses I Tiine >< I Losses I >< 


3.54 

7 

2.55 

5 

2.25 

13 

2.00 

28 


Input 

805.42 

823.68 

Per cent, loss 

4.41 

6.51 

Per cent, efficiency 

95.59 

93.49 


B. Lighting Only 




Time X 

I 

n 



load 

Losses 

Time X 
losses 

Losses 

Time X 
losses 


125 

250 

4.10 

8.20 

3.54 

7.08 


75 

150 

2.11 

4.22 

2.55 

5.10 

Mo 

5 

lOO 

1.00 

20.00 

2.00 

40.00 


X *= 

500 


32.42 


52.18 


loss 

efficiency 


532.42 

6.11 

93.89 


552.18 

9.45 

90.55 


As seen, while I and II have the same full-load efficiency, 
97.1 per cent., I, the low core-loss type, gives a much higher 
all-day efficiency, the more so the shorter the time of heavy load, 
that is, is far preferable for general distribution, as ^4ighting 

transformer.’^ 

Inversely, in large power transformers in transmission systems, 
the high partial load efficiency of the low core-loss type is of less 
importance, as such transformers are usually not run at partial 
load, but with a decrease of load on the system, transformers and 
generators are cut out and the remaining ones kept loaded. Of 
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importance, however, is low ^ Vloss. Under emergency conditions 
requiring overloading of some transformer, the increased loss 
is all in the copper, and the less therefore the the less is 
the danger of destruction by overheating in a case of a temporary 
overload. Thus the low ih loss type of transformer is preferable 
for large power units. » 

IV. Regulation 

116. As primary and secondary winding of the transformer can- 
not occupy the same space, and in addition some insulation — 
more or less depending on the voltage — must be between them, 
there is thus a space between primary and secondary through 
which the primary current can send magnetic flux which does 
not interlink with the secondary winding, but is a self-induc- 
tive or leakage 'flux and in the same manner the secondary 
current sends self-inductive or leakage flux through the space 
between primary and secondary winding. These fluxes give 
rise to the self-inductive or leakage reactances xi and of the 
transformer. 

Or in other words, two paths exist for magnetic flux in the 
transformer: the path surrounding primary and secondary coils, 
through which flows the mutual magnetic flux of the transformer, 
which is the useful flux, that is, the flux which transfers the power 
from primary to secondary circuit; and the space between pri- 
mary and secondary winding through which the self-inductive 
or leakage flux passes, that is, the flux interlinked with one wind- 
ing only, but not the other one. The latter flux thus does not 
transmit power, but consumes reactive voltage and thereby pro- 
duces a voltage drop and a lag of the current behind the voltage, 
that is, is in general objectionable. 

The mutual magnetic flux passes through a closed magnetic 
circuit, with the (vector) difference between primary and second- 
ary current, that is, the exciting current lo = Ji — -77 as m.m.f. 

The self-inductive flux passes through an open magnetic circuit 
of high reluctance, the narrow space between primary and 
secondary windings, but it is due to the full m.m.f. of primary 
or secondary current and, therefore, in spite of the high reluctance 
of the leakage flux path due to the high m.m.f. (20 times as 
great as that of the mutual flux at 5 per cent, exciting current), 
this flux and the reactance voltages caused by it are appreci- 
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able, usually between 2 per cent, and 8 per cent, in modern 
transformers. 

The distribution of the leakage flux between primary and 
secondary winding, that is, between primary reactance Xi and 
secondary x^, is to some extent arbitrary (see discussion in 
“Theory and Calculation of Electric Circuits’ and the methods 
of test give only the sum of the primary and the secondary re- 
actance, the latter reduced to the primary by the ratio of trans- 
formation: Xi + aH 2 - 

116. The total reactance of primary and secondary, and also 



Fig. 156. — ^Impedance and short circuit losses of transformer. 

the total (effective) resistance of primary and secondary winding 
are measured by impressing voltage on the primary coil, with the 
secondary winding short-circuited, and measuring volts, amperes 
and watts. 

In this test the voltage usually is impressed upon the high 
voltage winding, as the impedance voltage is only a small part 
of the operating voltage of the transformer. 

Such “impedance curves^’ and “short-circuit loss curves’^ 
for the transformers in Figs. 154 and 155 are shown in Fig. 156. 
If the short-circuit loss is greater than the sum of primary and 
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secondary i^r losses, the diflference represents load losses caused 
by eddy currents in the conductors, etc. 

The reactance of the transformer is often given as percentage. 
Six per cent, reactance thus means that the primary ix, as per 
cent, of the primary impressed voltage, plus the secondary ix 
as per cent, of the secondary voltage, is 6 per cent. Or: 


hXi -b aiiXi 
ei 


= 0.06. 


Especially since Xi and X 2 cannot be separated experimentally, 
but the impedance test gives the sum of primary reactance Xi, 
and secondary reactance X 2 reduced to the primary by the ratio 
of transformation a, that is a^X 2 : 

Xi + CL^X2 

this is permissible. 

The foremost effects of the . leakage reactance of the trans- 
former are, to affect the voltage regulation, and to determine the 
short-circuit current and the mechanical forces resulting from it. 

117, The exciting current, being a small and practically con- 
stant component of the primary current, does not affect the regu- 
lation of the transformer appreciably, and thus can be neglected 
in the calculation of the regulation curve. If this is done, the 
secondary quantities can be reduced to the primary by the ratio 
of transformation (or inversely), that is, by * multiplying all 
secondary voltages and dividing all secondary currents by a, and 
multiplying all secondary impedances by a^, or inversely when 
reducing from primary to secondary.^ 

Or, primary and secondary impedances can be given in per 
cent., that is, the primary ir and ix in per cent, of the primary 
voltage, the secondary ir and ix in per cent, of the secondary 
voltage, and in this case, primary and secondary quantities can 
be directly added. This usually is the most convenient way, at 
least for approximate calculation. 

Thus in the transformer shown in Fig. 154, let 
{ = 0.02 be the total reactance (2 per cent.), at full non- 
inductive load. 

^ As the transforjnation ratio of the voltage is a, that of the current is 

the transformation ratio of the impedances- (resistance and reactance), is 

„ . , volts 

as impedance = 
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p — 0.02 is the total resistance, primary and secondary com- 
bined. 

At the percentage p of the non-inductive load, the voltage 
consumed by reactance is pS = 0.02 p and in quadrature with 
the current and thus with the voltage at non-inductive load, 
hence subtracts by a/ difference of squares: 

Vi 

while the voltage consumed by the resistance is pp = 0.02 p 
and in phase with the voltage, hence directly subtracts, leaving: 

Vi - - VP = Vi - oTooMV- 0-02 p 

as the voltage at percentage p of load, given as per cent, of 
the open-circuit or no-load voltage.* The voltage drop at frac- 



.1 .2 .8 A .5 .6 .7 .8 .9 1.0 1.1 1.2 1.3 1.4 1.5 

Fig. 157. — Regulation curve of transformer: non-inductive load. 


tional load p, as fraction of full-load voltage, that is, the regula- 
tion of the transformer at non-inductive load, then is 

R = 1 - Vl - p^^^ + pp = 1 - Vl - 0.0004p^ + 0.02 p 
or, resolved by the binomial, and dropping the higher terms; 

R = PP + ^ p'^e = 0.02 p + 0.0002 
= ?(/> + ! pe) = 0.02 p (1 + 0.01 p) 

As curves I, II, III in Fig. 157 are shown the regulation curves 
of three transformers: 
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I ; 2 per ceat. resistance and 2 per cent, reactance. 

II : 1 per ceat. resistance and 4 per cent, reactance. 

Ill ; 1 per cent, resistance and 8 per cent, reactance. 



Fig. 158. — Vector diagram of transformer regulation. 



Fig. 159.— BeguMion of transformer, moderately inductive load. 


Calculated respectively by the equations given at end of next 
paragraph. 

118. At inductive load of power-factor cos co, that is, the 
lag of the current behind the voltage by angle co, the regulation 
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curve is derived from the vector diagram Fig. 158. The ir 
voltage is in phase with the current, the ix voltage 90 deg. ahead 
of the current. Resolving both of these voltages into components 
in phase and in quadrature with the terminal voltage, gives 
(Fig. 158): 


16.0 



Fig. 160. — ^Regulation of transformer, highly inductive load. 


ir cos 0 ) and ix sin co in phase with e, 
ix cos CO and — zr sin co in quadrature with e. 

The former thus dire ctly subtract, and the latter subtract by 
V difference of squares, thus giving as resultant voltage : 

{ix cos CO — ir sin co) ^ — (ir cos co + ix sin co) 
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or, since ir at full load as fraction of e is p, and ix as fraction of 
e is at the fraction p of the load: ir = pp, ix = pj, the re- 
sultant voltage is: 

\/i — p^ cos CO ~ p sin co)^ — p (p cos w + ^ sin co) 

and the regulation of the transformer, at inductive load of 
angle of lag co, thus is 

= 1 — \/l “ p^ (f cos CO — p sin co)^ + p (p cos co + f sin co). 

Resolving again the square root by the binomial, and arrang- 
ing, gives, by dropping out terms of higher order: 

R — p (p cos CO -h ^ sin co) -h (f cos co — p sin co)^ 

In Figs. 159 and 160 are shown, for the angles of lag co = 20° 
(moderately inductive load, 94 per cent, power-factor), and 
CO = 60° (highly inductive load, 50 per cent, power-factor), the 
regulation of the same three transformers as in Fig. 157, cal- 
culated respectively from the expression: 


Regulation op Transformers 


Per cent, resistance, p - 

0.02 

0.01 

O.OI 

Per cent, reactance, ^ == 

0.02 

0.04 

0.08 

^ (0 of lag: 


Curve I 

Curve II 

Curve III 

Pig. 157, 0® 

R = 

0.02p 

O.Olp 

O.Olp 



(1 -fO.Ol p) 

(1 +0.08p) 

(1 +0.32p) 

Fig. 159, 20® 

R = 

0.0266 p 

0.0231 p 

0.0368p 



(1 + 0.0027p) 

(1 + 0.025 p) 

(1 +0.07p) 

Fig. 160, 60® 

R = 

0.0273 p 

0.0396 p 

0.0743 p 



(1 + 0.001 p) 

(1 + 0.0016p) 

(1 +0.0066 p) 


Non-inductive 20® lag. 60® lag. 

p 

I II III I 11 III I II III 


0.2 0.40 0.20 0.21 0.51 0.46 0.76 0.55 0,79 1.49 

0.4 0.80 0.41 0.45 1.02 0.93 1.52 1.09 1.58 2.99 

0.6 1.20 0.63 0.71 1.54 1.40 2.30 1.64 2.38 4.48 

0.8 1.61 0.85 1.00 2.05 1.88 3.13 2.18 3.17 5.98 

1.0 2.02 1.08 1.32 2.56 2.37 3.94 2.73 3.96 7.48 

1.2 2.43 1.31 1.66 3.08 2.85 4.79 3.28 4.76 9.00 

1.4 2.84 1.56 2.03 3.69 3.34 5.67 3.83 6.56 10.50 

1.6 3.25 1.80 2.42 4.10 3.83 6.56 4.38 6.35 12.00 
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119 . As seen, at non-inductive load, Fig. 157, the reactance of 
the transformer, even if fairly high, has practically no effect, but 
the resistance controls the regulation. 

At moderately inductive load reactance as well as resistance 
affect the regulation; doubling the reactance while halving the 
resistance, gives practically the same regulation. 



Fig. 161. — High reactance transformer construction. 

At highly inductive load the reactance of the transformer be- 
gins to predominate over the resistance in affecting the regulation. 

Thus, where close regulation is required, as in lighting and 
general distribution transformers, low reactance is of impor- 
tance. This is given by reducing the section of the leakage path — 
that is, bringing primary and secondary windings as close together 



Fig. 162. — Low reactance transformer construction. 

as possible — and by reducing the m.m.f. which produces the leak- 
age flux, by subdividing primary and secondary winding into a 
number of coils and intermixing these coils, so. that the leakage 
flux of each path is due to a small part of the total m.m.f. of 
primary or secondary only, as shown in Figs. 161 and 162. In 
Fig. 162 the m.m.f. of each of the four leakage paths is due to 
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one-fourth of the m.m.f. as in Fig. 161, and the leakage flux 
density thus reduced to one-fourth of what it is in Fig. 161. 
As furthermore the section of each leakage flux in Fig. 162 is 
materially less than in Fig. 161, due to the lesser thickness of 
the coils, it follows that in Fig. 162 the leakage flux interlinked 
with each turn of each winding, and thus the reactance of the 
transformer, is materially less than one-quarter of what it is in 
Fig. 161. 

The regulation of the transformer at anti-inductive load, that 
is, for leading secondary current, obviously is given by the same 
equation as that for lagging current, by merely substituting 
— CO for CO. 


V. Short-circuit Current 

120. If a short circuit occurs at the secondary terminals of a 
transformer, and the power supply at the primary is sufiicient to 
maintain the primary terminal voltage, the primary and second- 
ary currents of the transformer are limited by its impedance only. 
Thus, if 

r = P + 

is the impedance voltage^ as fraction of full-load voltage, the short- 
circuit current of the transformer is 

1 ^ 1 

f 

of the full-load current, thus usually is very large. In the three 
instances illustrated in Figs. 157, 159 and 160, with 

f = 0.02 + 0.02 j, hence f =0.028 

0.01 + 0.04 j ’ 0.04 

0.01 + 0.08 j 0.08 

the short-circuit current thus is 36, 25 and 12.5 times full-load 
current, respectively. 

As seen, with the exception of very low reactance transformers, 
it is essentially the reactance which determines the total im- 
pedance and thus the short-circuit current. 

121, Primary current and secondary current in the trans- 
former, being opposite in phase, repel each other. This repul- 
sion is proportional to the product of primary and secondary 
current, thus, since primary and secondary current are (ap- 

19 
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proximately) proportional to each other, the repulsion is pro- 
portional to the square of the current. The repulsion is small 
at full load, but in low-reactance transformers, with short-circuit 
currents from forty to fifty times full-load current, the mechanical 
forces have increased 1600 to 2500 fold, and then, with large 
power transformers, reach formidable values, amounting to many 
hundred tons, and then it is economically difficult to build trans- 
formers with the coils supported so rigidly as to stand such forces. 
Thus far very few generating systems exist of such large size 
as to be capable of maintaining full voltage at the primary ter- 
minals of a large transformer at secondary short circuit, but their 
number is increasing, and thus the necessity of limiting the short- 
circuit current of large power transformers to a mechanically 
safe value is becoming increasingly important. This means a 
construction providing for considerable internal reactance. As 
the regulation of large power transformers is of no serious impor- 
tance, the desirability of low reactance, which exists in the small 
lighting and general distribution transformers, does not exist in 
large power transformers, and modern practice tends toward the 
use of internal reactance of 4 to 8 per cent., to secure reasonable 
mechanical safety. 

VT. Heating and Ventilation 

122 . As the transformer is a stationary apparatus, it does not 
have the advantage of dissipating the heat produced by the 
internal losses, by the natural ventilation of the air currents pro- 
duced by the centrifugal forces in rotating apparatus, and it is 
therefore fortunate that the transformer is the most efiicient 
apparatus (except perhaps the electrostatic condenser) and thus 
has to dissipate less heat than any other apparatus of the same 
output. Thus in smaller transformers radiation and the natural 
convection from the surface are often sufficient to keep the tem- 
perature within safe limits. 

Smaller distribution transformers usually are installed out- 
doors, on poles, and then require protection by enclosure in an 
iron case or tank. This still further reduces the heat radiation, 
and therefore such transformer cases are now almost always filled 
with oil, the oil serving to carry the heat from the transformer 
iron and windings to the case. Incidentally, the oil filling also 
protects the transformer from the failure of insulation by con- 
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densation of moisture during the variation of atmospheric tem- 
perature and humidity. 

In larger oil-cooled transformers, the tank is made corrugated, 
even with large double corrugations, to give a very large external 
surface to dissipate the heat. 

Much more effectively, however, the heat can be carried 
away by mechanical ventilation, and size and cost of the trans- 
former thereby materially reduced. Therefore practically all 
larger transformers have forced ventilation. Various methods 
of forced ventilation are: 

(а) Oil circulation. The warm oil is pumped from the top 
of the transformer tank, through some cooling device. Often 
also a drying device to take out any trace of moisture — and then 
fed back into the bottom of the tank. 

(б) Water circulation. Cooling water is pumped through 
a system of pipes located under the oil at the top of the trans- 
former tank. This is the most common design of large trans- 
formers. 

(c) Air blast. Coils and iron are subdivided by ventilating 
ducts, and a low-pressure air blast forced through the ventilating 
ducts. This is the cleanest method, as no oil is used. However, 
it is limited to low and moderate voltages — up to about 33,000; 
at higher voltage, the mechanical and chemical action of corona 
appearing at the coils reduces their life, and the oil becomes 
necessary for insulation. 

Numerous modifications of the various types have been 
built and are in use, as water-cooled oil transformers with 
natural circulation of the water through outside radiating 
pipes, etc. 

Vn. Types of Transformers 

123 . As the transformer consists of a magnetic circuit inter- 
linked with two electric circuits, two constructive arrangements 
are possible : The electric circuits may be inside, and surrounded 
by the magnetic circuit as shell, shell-type transformer; or the 
magnetic circuit may be arranged inside, as core, and sur- 
rounded by the electric circuits, core-type transformer. 

In their simplest form, Fig. 163 shows diagrammatically 
the core-type transformer, with the iron Fe as inside circular 
core, built up. of laminations or of iron wire, and the windings 
Cu outside; Fig. 164 shows diagrammatically the shell-type 


m 
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transformer, with the copper windings inside, as Cu, and the 
iron shell Fe wound around it, of iron wire, etc. However, the 
circular form 163 is used to a limited extent only, in small trans- 
formers, autotransformers and reactances, and the form 164 
practically never used, and in the constructive modification from 
these diagrammatic types, it is often difficult to decide to which 
type to assign the transformer. 



Fig. 163. — Diagram of core type transformer. 



Fig. 16d. — Diagram of shell type transformer. 


The typical shell-type transformer of today is shown in 
section in Fig. 165, with the magnetic circuit Fe, and the high 
voltage windings P and low-voltage windings S intermixed with 
each other. 

Core-type transformers are shown in section in Figs. 166 
and 167, the former with one, the latter with two cores, and 
with two different coil arrangements, the intermixed and the 
concentric. 
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For the transformation of three-phase circuits, three separate 
single-phase transformers may be used, and their primaries and 



Fig. 165. — Shell type transformer. 



Fig. 166. — Single-coil core type Fig. 167. — Two coil core type 
transformer. transformer. 



Fig. 168. — Shell type three-phase Fig. 169. — Core type three-phase 
transformer diagram. transformer diagram. 

secondaries then connected in ring or delta connection or in star 
or Y connection, giving the four arrangements: 

AA, A7, 7A, YY. 

Or two transformers may be used, arranged in T connection 
or in open A connection, as further discussed under three-phase 
systems. Or a three-phase transformer may be used. Diagram- 
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matically, the three-phase transformer can be represented by 
Fig. 168, shell type, and Fig. 169, core type. 

124. While in its magnetic and electrical characteristics 
there is no essential difference between the single-phase shell- 
type and the single-phase core-type transformer, there is a 
material difference in the three-phase transformer. In the shell 
type, Fig. 168, a short circuit of one of the three phases does not 
affect the magnetic and thus the electric circuit of the other 
two phases, in the core type Fig. 169, however, a short circuit of 
one of the three phases short circuits the magnetic return of 
the other two phases, and so acts as a partial electrical short 
circuit of these two other phases. 

In shell-type transformers, Fig. 168, a triple harmonic of 
flux can exist, but not in the core type, Fig. 169. In the three- 



phase system, the three voltages, currents, etc., are displaced 
in phase from each other by 120°. Their third harmonics 
therefore are displaced in phase from each other by 3 X 120°, 
that is, by 360°, or in other words, are in phase with each other. 
In Fig. 169, such triple frequency fluxes in the three cores would 
have no magnetic return, except by leakage through the air, 
that is, cannot exist, except in negligible intensity, and there- 
fore the core type of three-phase transformer cannot give any 
serious triple frequency voltage. In the shell type Fig. 168, 
however, the three triple frequency fluxes, being in phase with 
each other, produce a triple frequency single-phase flux through a 
closed magnetic circuit. Where the circuit conditions and 
connections are such as to give a triple harmonic — as with YY 
connection — ^the shell-type three-phase transformer may produce 
triple frequency voltages, resulting from the triple frequency 
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flux, and under unfavorable conditions, as when connecting to a 
system of high capacity— w^hich intensifies these voltages — 
this may lead to destructive voltages, and YY connections 
with shell-type three-phase transformers thus lead to serious high 
voltage dangers. 

126. The usual shell-type construction of three-phase trans- 
formers is shown in section in Fig. 170, the core type in Fig. 
171. 

In Fig. 170 economy requires that the middle phase is con- 
nected in opposite direction to the outside phases, so that the 
iron between the successive phases, at 1, 2 and 2, 3, carries the 
sum of two of the three-phase fluxes, which, as the fluxes are 
120 deg. apart, equals one of the fluxes. If the middle phase 
were not reversed, 1, 2 and 2, 3 would carry the difference of 



Fig. 171. — Core type three-phase transformer. 

two fluxes 120 deg. apart, and this difference is VS times each 
flux, thus would give a much higher loss. 

In Fig. 171 usually the exciting current of the middle phase 
is somewhat less than that of the outside phase, since the magnetic 
reluctance of the middle phase is. slightly lower. 

VIII. Autotransformer 

126. If in a transformer a part of the secondary winding is 
used as primary, .or inversely, the transformer is an autotrans- 
former, sometimes also called compensator. 

Thus let in a transformer Fig. 172 primary current, voltage and 
turns be respectively ii, Ci, ni, and secondary current, voltage and 

turns be 2*2, 62, ^2, thus the ratio of transformation a = —• 

71>2 

Assuming rii > ^2, theninany n2of the ni primary turns, the same 
voltage is induced as in the n% secondary turns, and we could thus 
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use any primary turns as secondary turns, provided we make 
them of suflS.cient copper section to carry the secondary current. 

The ^2 turns in Fig. 173 thus are in common to primary and 
secondary circuit. As primary and secondary current are (ap- 
proximately) opposite in phase, the current in the common turns 
of Fig. 173 is (approximately, that is, neglecting exciting current) 
the difference between secondary and primary current, — -ii, 
thus less than the secondary current ^2, and as the result, the com- 
mon turns in Fig. 173 may be made of less copper section than the 
secondary turns in Fig. 172, while the number of primary turns 
is reduced by Thus an autotransformer requires less copper, 
that is, is smaller and cheaper than a transformer of the same 
output. 

127. In the transformer Fig. 172, the size is determined by the 
number of turns and turn sections, that is, by Ci X ii + C2 X H 



Fig. 172. — Diagram of trans- 
former. 



Fig. 173. — Diagram of auto- 
transformer. 


(the turns being proportional to the voltage, the turn section to 
the current, the same magnetic flux assumed). But since 

ei = ae 2 and ii = eiii = 62^*2, and the size of the transformer 

Cb 

Fig. 172 thus is proportional to 2 6212 , that is, to 2 P, or twice the 
output. 

In the autotransformer Fig. 173, the ^2 common turns are tra- 
versed by the difference of secondary and primary current, at 
secondary voltage, and the size of this common part of the wind- 
ing thus is: 62 (^2 — ii)- The remaining part of the winding, 
of ni — 712 turns, that is, of voltage ei — 62, is traversed by the 
primary current 7i, hence of size ii (ci — 62), and the total size 
of the autotransformer thus is: 

€2 (7*2 — ii) + 7*1 (ci — 62 ) 
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but, substituting again for n and ei, gives as the size of the auto- 
transformer: 


€2 



h) + h(ae,-e,) 


= 2 (l - 1 ) 


hence, the ratio of size of autotransformer and of transformer 
of the same output, is: 

~ < ^u-fQtransformer 1 

transformer a 

If the ratio a = 2, as transforming between 115 and 230 volts, 
7 = that is, the autotransformer has half the size of the trans- 
former, or, more correctly stated, the autotransformer is as large 
as a transformer of half the output. 

If the ratio a = 1.1, as raising (or lowering) the voltage 10 
per cent, by autotransformer, this autotransformer has the size 
7 = 0.1 that is, is as small as a transformer of one-tenth the out- 
put. 

If the ratio a = 10, as transforming between 2300 and 230, 
7 = 0.9, that is, the autotransformer is only 10 per cent, smaller 
than the transformer. 

The saving in size — and therewith in efficiency and cost — by 
the use of the autotransformcr thus is the greater, the lower the 
transformation ratio a, but becomes negligible at high trans- 
formation ratios. Thus autotransformers are very economical for 
use in moderate voltage transformation, as a voltage change by 
10 or 20 per cent., or even for doubling the voltage, or dividing 
it in two, but not for high voltage ratios. 

128. The most serious disadvantage of the autotransformer 
obviously is that it electrically interconnects primary and sec- 
ondary circuit and thereby puts the voltage of the higher voltage 
circuit onto the lower voltage circuit. Thus, when using auto- 
transformers, the insulation of the low voltage circuit and the 
high potential tests of all the apparatus used in the low voltage 
circuit must be those of the high voltage circuit. Furthermore, 
a ground in one of the two circuits of an autotransformer also 
is a ground on the other circuit, while with a transformer, a 
ground on the secondary does not ground the primary, and in- 
versely. With low voltages, as 115 -r- 230 volt transformation, 
this is usually of no importance- It would be a serious objection 
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when attempting the use of autotransformers between 2300 
and 230 volts. For instance, a ground at the off side of the high- 
voltage winding, at A in Fig. 173, would put the entire secondary 
winding 2300 to 2070 volts above ground, and thus the secondary 
circuit would kill anybody who touches it while standing on the 
ground. 

Any transformer of voltage ei and €2 and currents ^ 1,^2 can be 
converted into an autotransformer, by connecting primary and 
secondary in series, of voltages ei + ^2 and 62 and currents ii 
and ^2 + ^' 1 . And inversely, any autotransformer, by disconnect- 
ing the two sections of the coil, would give (provided that the 
insulation is sufficient) a transformer of {ex — el) X ii primary, 
and 62 X (?2 '^’ 1 ) secondary circuit. 

The regulation of an autotransformer is better, and the effi- 
ciency higher, than that of the same structure as transformer, 
and the per cent, reactance lower, that is the short-circuit current 
higher in the autotransformer than in the same structure as 
transformer. Very often it is difficult to build autotransformers 
with suffi-ciently high internal reactance, to make them safe 
under momentary short circuit as autotransformers, while they 
may be perfectly safe as transformers, where the reactance is 
higher. This is a serious objection to the use of autotransformers 
in high-power systems. 


IX. Reactors 

(Reactive Coils, Reactances) 

129 . The reactor consists of one electric circuit interlinked 
with a magnetic circuit, and its purpose is, not to transform 
power, but to produce wattless or reactive power, that is, lagging 
current, or what amounts to the same, leading voltage. While 
therefore theoretically we cannot speak of an efficiency'^ of a 
reactor, since there is no power output, nevertheless in the in- 
dustry the expression efficiency of a reactive coil" is gener- 
ally used, and generally understood, in the conventional definition: 

Efficiency = 1 ■— - 

input 

and the input is given in total volt-amperes, the loss in energy 
volt-amperes, that is, watts. The efficiency then is 1 — power- 
factor. 
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The transformer at open circuit is a reactor, but a very poor 
one, as its power-factor is high, that is, the efficiency low. 

In the transformer, the exciting ampere-turns are the (vector) 
difference between primary and secondary ampere-turns, are 
wasted, and therefore made as low as possible, by using a closed 
magnetic circuit. In the reactor, no secondary circuit exists, 
but the exciting ampere-turns are the purpose of the device, 
thus should be as large as possible. That is, to convert a trans- 
former into a reactor, the reluctance of the magnetic circuit 
must be increased so as to make the exciting ampere-turns 
equal to the total full-load ampere-turns of the structure as 
transformer. This is done by inserting an air gap into the 
magnetic circuit. Such a gap may be either a single gap, or a 
number of smaller air gaps, or one or a number of slots cutting 
almost through the magnetic circuit, but leaving narrow bridges. 



Fig. 174. — Bridged air-gap reactor. 


as shown in Tig. 174. This latter offers the advantage of a 
better mechanical structure, less liability to noise and to magnetic 
leakage, but when used in series in high voltage circuits, may 
lead to voltage peaks at the moment of current reversal, which 
may endanger the insulation. The use of a number of small 
air gaps instead of one large one distributes the magnetic leakage 
and thus gives less liability to eddy currents in the conductors. 

130. A transformer of output P = 62^2 has a size of winding 
space of 62 %% -f eiii = 2 62^2, that is (with the air gap inserted 
into the magnetic circuit), gives a reactor of the capacity ei = 2 P. 
That is, a reactor has the size of a transformer of half its output. 

Eeactors are frequently used in series to apparatus, and the vol- 
tage consumed by the reactance then varies with the current, and 
is, due to the air gap, proportional to the current up to the value 
where the iron part of the reactance begins to saturate, as shown 
by the characteristic curve of a reactance, Tig. 175^ the ^Wolt- 
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ampere characteristic/' Then the voltage increases less than 
proportional to the current, or inversely, the current increases 
out of proportion to the voltage, that is, the reactance decreases 
and wave-shape distortion occurs. Reactances thus must be 
designed' so that at the highest currents (or voltages), at which 
they may be called upon to develop their reactance, their magnetic 
circuit is still below saturation. 

Industrially, reactors are often denoted in per cent. Thus for 



Fig. 175. — Volt-ampere characteristic of reactor. 


phase control in synchronous converter circuits, 15 per cent, re- 
actances are used. This means, at full-load current, the voltage 
consumed by these reactances is 15 per cent, of the circuit voltage. 

131. With the increasing size and increasing voltage of modern 
central stations and the use of high-speed turbo-alternators ca- 
pable of momentarily giving very high short-circuit currents, the 
amount of power, which can be developed momentarily by a short 
circuit in the system near the generating station, has reached such 
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destructive values, that a limitation of this power has become 
necessary, and as economy of operation forbids scctionalizing the 
system into a number of smaller units, this has led to the exten- 
sive use of power-limiting reactances, in the generator leads, in 
the bus bars, tie feeders and even the power feeders. Such re- 
actances are used of 2* to 8 per cent., and in bus bars even up to 
25 per cent., and in case of a local short circuit, limit the current 
which can flow. Thus a 4 per cent, reactance would at a short 

circuit lust beyond the reactance limit the current to = 

** 4 per cent. 

25 times the normal, etc. But to do so, the reactance must still 
be there at twenty-five times its rated current, that is, when ab- 
sorbing full circuit voltage instead of its normal 4 per cent, 
thereof. If then iron is used in the magnetic circuit of such a 
reactance, the density must be so low, that at twenty-five times 
this density (or at 12.5 times with an 8 per cent, reactance, etc.), 
it does not yet saturate. When limited to such very low mag- 
netic densities in the iron, the mass of iron becomes so enormous, 
that it becomes more economical to use an air circuit throughout. 

Reactances, which must retain their reactance, that is, must 
not saturate at many times their normal current, such as power 
limiting reactances, thus are built without iron in the magnetic 
circuit. 


E. INDUCTION MACHINES 
I. General 

132. The direction of rotation of a direct-current motor, 
whether shunt- or series-wound, is independent of the direction of 
the current supplied thereto; that is, when reversing the current 
in a direct-current motor the direction of rotation remains the 
same. Thus theoretically any continuous-current motor should 
operate also with alternating currents. Obviously in this case 
not only the armature but also the magnetic field of the motor 
must be thoroughly laminated to exclude eddy currents, and care 
taken that the currents in the field and armature circuits reverse 
simultaneously. Obviously the simplest way of fulfilling the 
latter condition is to connect the field and armature circuits in 
series as alternating-current series motor. Such motors are used 
to a considerable extent, but, like' the shunt motor, have the dis- 
advantage of a commutator carrying alternating currents. 

The shunt motor on an alternating-current circuit has the 
objection that in the armature winding the current should be 
power current, thus in phase with the e.m.f., while in the field 
winding the current is lagging nearly 90 deg., as magnetizing 
current. Thus field and armature would be out of phase with 
each other. To overcome this objection either there is inserted 
in series with the field circuit a condenser of such capacity as to 
bring the current back into phase with the voltage, or the field 
may be .excited from a separate e.m.f. differing 90 deg. in phase 
from that supplied to the armature. The former arrange- 
ment has the disadvantage of requiring almost perfect con- 
stancy of frequency, and therefore is not practicable. In the 
latter arrangement the armature winding of the motor is fed by 
one, the field winding by the other phase of a quarter-phase sys- 
tem, and thus the current in the armature brought approximately 
into phase with the magnetic flux of the field. 

Such an arrangement obviously loads the two phases of the 
system unsymmetrically, the one with the armature power 
current, the other with the lagging field current. To balance 
the system two such motors may be used simultaneously and 
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combined in one structure, the one receiving power current from 
the first, magnetizing current from the second phase, the second 
motor receiving magnetizing current from the first and power 
current from the second phase. 

The objection that the use of the commutator is complicated 
and greatly limits the design to avoid serious sparking can be en- 
tirely overcome by utilizing the alternating feature of the current; 
that is, instead of leading the current into the armature by com- 
mutator and brushes, producing it therein by electromlgnetic 
induction, by closing the armature conductors upon themselves 
and surrounding the armature by a primary coil at right angles to 
the field exciting coil. 

Such motors have been built, consisting of two structures each 
containing a magnetizing circuit acted upon by one phase and a 
primary power circuit acting upon a closed-circuit armature as 
secondary and excited by the other phase of a quarter-phase 
system (Stanley motor). 

Going still a step further, the two structures can be com- 
bined into one by having each of the two coils fulfill the double 
function of magnetizing the field and producing currents in the 
secondary which are acted upon by the magnetization produced 
by the other phase. 

Obviously, instead of two phases in quadrature any number of 
phases can be used. 

This leads us by gradual steps of development from the con- 
tinuous-current shunt motor to the alternating-current polyphase 
induction motor. 

In its general behavior the alternating-current induction motor 
is therefore analogous to the continuous-current shunt motor. 
Like the shunt motor, it operates at approximately constant mag- 
netic density. It runs at fairly constant speed, slowing down 
gradually with increasing load. The main difference is that in 
the induction motor the current in the armature docs not pass 
through a system of brushes, as in the continuous-current shunt 
motor, but is produced in the armature as the short-circuited 
secondary of a* transformer; and in consequence thereof the 
primary circuit of the* induction motor fulfills the double func- 
tion of an exciting circuit corresponding to the field circuit of 
the continuous-current machine and a primary circuit produc- 
ing a secondary current in the secondary by electromagnetic 
induction. 
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133. Since in the secondary of the induction motor the cur- 
rents are produced by induction from the primary impressed 
currents, the induction motor in its electromagnetic features is 
essentially a transformer; that is, it consists of a magnetic cir- 
cuit or magnetic circuits interlinked with two electric circuits 
or sets of circuits, the primary and the secondary circuits. The 
difference between transformer and induction motor is that in 
the former the secondary is fixed regarding the primary, and the 
electric energy in the secondary is made use of, while in the latter 
the secondary is movable regarding the primary, and the me- 
chanical force acting between primary and secondary is used. 
In consequence thereof the frequency of the currents in the sec- 
ondary of the induction motor differs from, and as a rule is very 
much lower than, that of the currents impressed upon the pri- 
mary, and thus the ratio of e.m.fs. generated in primary and in 
secondary is not the ratio of their respective turns, but is the ratio 
of the product of turns and frequency. 

Taking due consideration of this difference of frequency be- 
tween primary and secondary, the theoretical investigation of the 
induction motor corresponds to that of the stationary trans- 
former. The transformer feature of the induction motor pre- 
dominates to such an extent that in theoretical investigation the 
induction motor is best treated as a transformer, and the elec- 
trical output of the transformer corresponds to the mechanical 
output of the induction motor. 

The secondary of the motor consists of two or more circuits 
displaced in phase from each other so as to offer a closed sec- 
ondary to the primary circuits, irrespective of the relative motion. 
The primary consists of one or several circuits. 

In consequence of the relative motion of the primary and 
secondary, the magnetic circuit of the induction motor must be 
arranged so that the secondary while revolving does not leave the 
magnetic field of force. That means, the magnetic field of force 
must be of constant intensity in all directions, or, in other words, 
the component of magnetic flux in any direction in space be of 
the same or approximately the same intensity but differing in 
phase. Such a magnetic field can either be considered as the 
superposition of two magnetic fields of equal intensity in quad- 
rature in time and space, or it can be represented theoretically 
by a revolving magnetic flux of constant intensity, or rotating 
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field, or simply treated as alternating magnetic flux of the same 
intensity in every direction. 

134. The operation of the induction motor thus can also be 
considered as due to the action of a rotating magnetic field upon 
a system of short-circuited conductors. In the motor field or 
primary, usually the stator, by a system of polyphase impressed 
e.m.fs. or by the combination of a single-phase impressed e.m.f. 
and the reaction of the currents produced in the secondary, a 
rotating magnetic field is produced. This rotating field produces 
currents in the short-circuited armature or secondary winding, 
usually the rotor, and by its action on these currents drags along 
the secondary conductors, and thus speeds up the armature and 
tends to bring it up to synchronism, that is, to the same speed as 
the rotating field, at which speed the secondary currents would 
disappear by the armature conductors moving together with the 
rotating field, and thus cutting no lines of force. The secondary 
therefore slips in speed behind the speed of the rotating field by 
as much as is required to produce the secondary currents and give 
the torque necessary to carry the load. The slip of the induction 
motor thus increases with increase of load, and is approximately 
proportional thereto. Inversely, if the secondary is driven at a 
higher speed than that of the rotating field, the field drags the 
armature conductors back, that is, consumes mechanical torque, 
and the machine then acts as a brake or induction generator. 

In the polyphase induction motor this magnetic field is pro- 
duced by a number of electric circuits relatively displaced in 
space, and excited by currents having the same displacement in 
phase as the exciting coils have in space. 

In the single-phase motor one of the two superimposed mag- 
netic quadrature fields is excited by the primary electric circuit, 
the other by the secondary currents carried into quadrature 
position by the jptation of the secondary. In either case, at 
or near synchronism the magnetic fields are practically identical. 

The transformer feature being predominant, in theoretical 
investigations of induction motors it is generally preferable to 
start therefrom. 

The characteristics of the transformer are independent of the 
ratio of transformation, other things being equal; that is, dou- 
bling the number of turns for instance, and at the same time 
reducing their cross section to one-half, leaves the efficiency, 
regulation, etc., of the tranrformer unchanged. In the same way, 
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in the induction motor it is unessential what the ratio of primary 
to secondary turns is, or, in other words, the secondary circuit 
can be wound for any suitable number of turns, provided the 
same total copper cross section is used. In consequence hereof 
the secondary circuit is mostly wound with one or two })ars per 
slot, to get maximum amount of copper, that is, minimum resist- 
ance of secondary. 

The general characteristics of the induction motor being inde- 
pendent of the ratio of turns, it is for theoretical considera- 
tions simpler to assume the secondary motor circuits reduced 
to the same number of turns and phases as the primary, or of the 
ratio of transformation 1 to 1, by multiplying all secondary cur- 
rents and dividing all secondary e.m.fs. by the ratio of turns, 
multiplying all secondary impedances and dividing all secondary 
admittances by the square of the ratio of turns, etc. 

Thus in the following under secondary current, e.m.f., impe- 
dance, etc., shall always be understood their values reduced to 
the primary, or corresponding to a ratio of turns 1 to 1, jind tlu^ 
same number of secondary as primary phases, although in i)ra(> 
tice a ratio 1 to 1 will hardly ever be used, as not fulfilling tlui 
condition of uniform effective reluctance deBiral)le in the start- 
ing of the induction motor. 

n. Pol3rphase Induction Motor 

1. Inteoduction 

136 . The typical induction motor is the polyphase motor. 
By gradual development from the direct-current shunt motor 
we arrive at the polyphase induction motor. 

The magnetic field of any induction motor, wlicther supplied 
by polyphase, monocyclic, or single-phase e.m.f., is at normal 
condition of operation, that is, near synchronism, a polyphase^ 
field. Thus to a certain extent all induction motors can be 
called polyphase machines. When supplied with a polyphase 
system of e.m.fs. the internal reactions of the induction motor 
are simplest and only those of a transformer with moving second- 
ary, while in the single-phase induction motor at the same time 
a phase transformation occurs, the second or magnetizing phase 
being produced from the impressed phase of e.m.f. by the rota- 
tion of the motor, which carries the secondary currents into 
quadrature position with the primary current. 
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The polyphase induction motor of the three-phase or quarter- 
phase type is the one most commonly used, while single-phase 
motors have found a more limited application only, and especially 
for smaller powers. 

Thus in the following more particularly the polyphase induc- 
tion machine shall be treated, and the single-phase type discussed 
only in so far as it differs from the typical polyphase machine. 

2. Calculation 

136. In the polyphase induction motor, 

Let 

Y = g — jh = primary exciting admittance, or admit- 
tance of the primary circuit with open secondary 
circuit; 

that is, 

ge = magnetic power current, 
be - wattless magnetizing current, 

where e = counter-generated e.m.f. of the motor; 

Zq = To + jxo = primary self-inductive impedance, and 
Zi = Ti + jxi = secondary self-inductive impedance, 
reduced to the primary by the ratio of turns.^ 

All these quantities refer to one primary circuit and one corre- 
sponding secondary circuit. Thus in a three-phase induction 
motor the total power, etc., is three times that of one circuit, in 
the quarter-phase motor with three-phase armature 13 ^ of the 
three secondary circuits arc to be considered as corresponding 
to each of the two primary circuits, etc. 

Let e = primary counter-generated e.m.f., or e.m.f. generated 
in the primary circuit by the flux interlinked with primary and 
secondary (mutual induction) ; s == slip, with the primary fre- 
quency as unit; that is, s = 0 denoting synchronous rotation, 
s = I standstill of the motor. 

We then have 

1 — s = speed of the motor secondary as fraction of syn- 
chronous speed, 

sf = frequency of the secondary currents, 

where 

/ = frequency impressed upon the primary; 

1 The self-inductive reactance refers to that flux which surrounds one of 
the electric circuits only, without being interlinked with the other circuits. 
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hence, 

se = e.m.f. generated in the secondary. 

The actual impedance of the secondary circuit at the frequency 
sf is 

= ri+ jsxi; 

hence, the secondary current is 


^ se se 

' Ti + jsXi 




STi 

+ S^Xi^ 


+ s-Xi 








the primary exciting current is 

loo =eY = e[g ~ jb], 
and the total primary current is 


ivhere 


lo = e[{ax + g) -j (a2 + Z>)] = c (6i -^62), 

61 = ai + g , 62 == ^2 + h . 


The e.m.f. consumed in the primary circuit by the impedance 
Zo is IqZq, the counter-generated e.m.f. is e, hence, the primary 
terminal voltage is 

Eq = e + IqZq = e[l + (Z>i — jb2) {tq +yrro)] = e (ci — jfC2), 
where 

Oi = 1 + robi + x^b^ and C2 = ro62 — 

Eliminating complex quantities, we have 
jEo = e Vci^ + C2^ 

hence, the counter-generated e.m.f. of motor, 

Eq 

Vci^ + 

where 

Eq = impressed e.m.f., absolute value. 

Substituting this value in the equations of h, Joo, /o, etc , 

gives the complex expressions of currents and e.m.fs., and elimi- 
nating the imaginary quantities we have the primary current, 

1 0 ^ e -f- b2^j etc. 
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The torque of the polyphase induction motor (or any other 
motor or generator) is proportional to the product of the mutual 
magnetic flux and the component of ampere-turns of the sec- 
ondary, which is in phase with the magnetic flux in time, but in 
quadrature therewith in direction or space. Since the generated 
e.m.f. is proportional to the mutual magnetic flux and the num- 
ber of turns, but in quadrature thereto in time, the torque of the 
induction motor is proportional also to the product of the gen- 
erated e.m.f. and the component of secondary current in quadra- 
ture therewith in time and in space. 

Since Ii =6 (ai — ja<I) is the secondary current corresponding 

to the generated e.m.f. c, the secondary current in the quadrature 
position thereto in space, that is, corresponding to the e.m.f. jc, is 

jh^ e (a 2 +iai), 

and aie is the component of this current in quadrature in time 
with the e.m.f. e. 

Thus the torque is proportional to e X aiCj or 


D = e^ai 

__ eVis Ephis 

~ 4- (ci^ + C2^) d- s^xi^) 

This value D is in its dimension a power j and it is the power 
which the torque of the motor would develop at synchronous 
speed. 

137. In induction motors, and in general motors which have 
a definite limiting speed, it is preferable to give the torque in the 
form of the power developed at the limiting speed, in this case 
synchronism, as ^^synchronous watts,” since thereby it is made 
independent of the individual conditions of the motor, as its 
number of poles, frequency, etc., and made comparable with the 
power input, etc. It is obvious that when given in synchronous 
watts, the maximum possible value of torque which could be 
reached, if there were no losses in the motor, equals the power 
input. Thus, in an induction motor with 9000 watts power 
input, a torque of 7000 synchronous watts means that % of the 
maximum theoretically possible torque is realized, while the 
statement, torque of 30 pounds at 1-foot radius,” would be 
meaningless without knowing the number of poles and the fre- 
quency. Thus, the denotation of the torque in synchronous 
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i.s of imfK»r!ancu* to fuKi how much torque per watt or per volt- 
umperc input i.s givam hy tlui mot, or. 

Since 1) # -Vi| is th(* po\v{*r (l(^velope(l by the motor torque 

i>t synchnuiism, tin* powfu* devc^loped at the speed of (1 — s) 

X Hynrhronism, or the* nctuai powc^r output of the motor, is 

P - (1 -- h) I) 

- (l-Ui (I — ,s) 

^ e"r,a ( 1 - s) 

r{- + 

The out ptii includcH friction, windage, etc.; thus, the net me- 
chanical output is P — friction, (d.c. Since, however, friction, 
etc., depmai upon the mcMtlianical e-onstruction of the individual 
motor and its use, it (*antiot 1)(‘ inehuhal in a general formula. 
P islhus thi!mt*c!ianic*aloutput,nnd 1) the torque developed at 
the armature lainduct ors. 

Tin* primary curr(‘nt 

/i» ■ V (hi — jh’I) 

liUK the quadrature (aunponenls r/q and 
Hie firimary impr(»Hse<l (Mn.f. 

Ell c (ci - jcs) 

has I hf* qiiiidrutiirc* eomponerdn cci and ec^- 

»Sifi(»e ttie coriifionentH c/q and ecg, and eb^ and eCi, respectively, 
arc in c|uadrature witli each othc‘r, ami thus rcprcBent no power, 
ifii* fanver input id the primary (dreuit in 

rJn X rCi + cha X cc^, 

or I\$ (-^{bi(*i + 

The %qilt-jtm|M‘rcH or apparent input in obviounly, 

Pa liiEn 

^ \/ {hp + bp) (cp +C2®)* 

138* Thi^w* cqiiatimiB can be gr<‘atiy simplified by neglecting 
ihi* exedting cainaiii cif the motors, and approximate values of 
eiirrciitp lori|ii<% power, etc., derived th(;reby, which arc suffi- 
ciently Jtrciirule for pridimirmry investigations of the motor at 
i 4 pc*cfl« J 4 iiiirk*rilly below synchronism to make the total motor 
eiirreiit iiirge cofH|iiirial with the cixciting current. 


A7.A'.y/*/.V7>‘ riJ f Ti:!i J/.. /■, \^7 \/•,7■, /i7\/; 


In fhis vtihv Ihr ifnmnni ! h^‘ \ ruiin- 

1^, 


/, 



. ' . . rU-., 


r ■ • \r 

/■■,. . 

■ ’/.I 

- y 

* 

' ■ x' ' 


uihI, irj alisf»ltitr vahii' . 

\ 


‘ « :,r, * " 

\ r,' ’ 




■■ '.r ' 

■'/- * /., 


and tin* fatiint, in MVKn’hrMj^N?i'. i,-; 


// * »f 

hc*n(*«% Hulmfitiiiinii: fur # 

h 

' ^ : 

and itii* jirmt r 

/ 


;; ' 


' / # / ■ 




If Oii» itddifimnd ^^*^1^*11111**1^ r ih lnw>r■t«*^i nitfi iln^ 

eirruif^, a«f| fhr fiitnl r*-a^faiir*’ ihn^ l«-riirf|r.H r, f r, 

iimU-ari of r,, Hulmli«>jli!is? » n m ..t,«.vr .fjuati.u.-i wr Isavr 


!> 


Mf,,- I ? r : 


and 


f r f- ^r.r -i r j,,,,.! 

- 7 — fl r -J i r i r ; 


rti' 


' - -i r i §Y., ^ ^ .| 1. 1 • 

Nc^gktriiiig id^n ifn* imrniirv *^df*iiidtirfiyr 
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r„ ! j.r , wiiirh t^nu tiini^s van lu^ done as firsi approximation, 
e.spt*ri.Hl!y at v:ilu«*sot r, t h(‘S(‘ {‘(juationH bcoomo 

j -nr i n I- /•) , 

rri I 

,, ^ 1 (ri + r) 

^ '■ / . 1 > <^to. 

Irj p rj" + «-xr 

139. Sinrr fhr <*«ouii(^r.^c‘iierat{‘d (\inA, e (and thus the im- 

pri*-^»'«i * Jii.f. iu,' f ibe rs in the* o{[uatiou of curnmt, magnetism, 
vtv,^ a.' a -iiriplt' fnrimy in the* crinalions of torque, power input 
and output, niifi volt^ampon* input ns sejuant, and eanecls in the 
er|ii;itlon td” ffrn’ii'in’y, |Hnver4act.or, vlv.,^ it follows that the 
riirnuft, irt'upn^ti*’ flux, oh*., of an iuduetion motor are propor- 
tions! lo till* itriproxMi'd tlie f.onpnt, power output, power 

iii|uit, and volt *:i.in|ieri* iiqiut an* proportional to th(^ scpiare of 
llif* i^n|>li^^H*d o.in.f., and tin* torriue-aiHl power effieHuieics and 
the piiwer4arior are iiid«*petMieni <if tint impnissed voltage. 

Ill ri aliiy, however, n slight deereasc^ of effieuniey and power- 
farfor oeeiii.H at higher imprensed voltag<*H, due to th(i increase 
of r«*' i>staiier eau-*'d hy tin* increasing tempera, turci of th(‘* motor 
mid due tfi the approacli fo rnagnedie saturation, and a slight 
decresMi* of e||ieirnr‘v «iccurH at low<*r voltages when including 
ill tin' elficieiiry the I«hh of pow«*r by friction, since this is inde- 
pendent of the output iind flms at lowcu* voltage, that is, lesstu* 
out put , n largi^r percentage of the output, so that the efFiciendes 
1111*1 the powerdartor can he conshhued as ind(^pend(Uit of the 
impress'd v«4t.ag«a and th«* torque and powcu’ proportional to th(‘, 
si|ii:if*^ thiueof only approxifriately, litttsuflic.ienily close for many 
piirposc^^. 

:h Loaii A%i> Hiuum ChuivKs 

140. Ilif* rahuilafioii of the induction motor characteristics 

in inofcf, f'oiiveiiient ly carrieil out in tabulatcal form by means 
of iiliin’e.gi%a*iii ef|iiiifioiis follows: 

Ijd -- fc r- - lid +0.3i primary scdf-inductive im- 

jmdance. 

ft 4" jfi OJ. +- 0.3 j secondary self-inductive 

impcalance rcaluced to pri- 
mary. 

Y ,, g ^ , mn ^ 0.1 j ^ primary exciting admit- 

tance. 

!IO%mifs priimiry impressed e.mi. 
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It is then, per phase, 
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0.0136 
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-0.354 
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3.10 
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+0.007 
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n = 

e^ai 

P =: 

(1 -8) 
D 

Pa^ 

EtI 

p = 
OlCX + 
hzCi 

Po » 
e^p 

t fl 

! ^^1^ 

1 " 

app. eff. = 
P 

Pa 

pow . fac . =» 
Po 

Fa 

0 

11,360 

0 

0 

1.19 

0.011 

0.125 

0 

0 

10.5 

0.01 

11,170 

1.117 

1.106 

1.75 

0.112 

1.249 

88.5 

63.2 

71.5 

0.02 

10,880 

2.176 

2.133 

2.73 

0.216 

2.350 

91.0 

78.3 

86.2 

0.05 

9,840 

4.82 

4.58 

5.70, 

0.528 

5.20 

88.3 

80.5 

91.3 

0.1 

8,010 

7.38 

6.64 I 

9.87 

1.030 

8.25 

80.7 

67.3 

83.5 

0.15 

6,540 

8.20 

6.97 I 

12.65 

1.466 

9.60 

72.5 

55.0 

76.0 

0.2 

5,510 j 

8.10 

6.48 

14.52 

1.782 

9.80 

66.0 

44.6 

67.5 

0.3 

4,440 

7.36 

5.15 

16.4 

2.154 

9.55 

53.8 

31.5 

58.3 

0.5 

3,390 

5.23 

2.61 

18.4 

2.370 

8.04 

32.3 

14.2 

43.8 

1.0 

2,930 

2.93 

0 

19.4 

2.072 

6.08 

0 

0 

31.3 


Diagrammatically it is most instructive in judging about an 
induction motor to plot from the preceding calculation — 

1st. The load curves, that is, with the load or power output as 
abscissas, the values of speed (as a fraction of synchronism), of 
current input, power-factor, eflhciency, apparent efficiency, and 
torque. 

2d. The speed curves, that is, with the speed, as a fraction of 
synchronism, as abscissas, the values of torque, current input, 
power-factor, torque efficiency, and apparent torque efficiency. 

The load curves are most instructive for the range of speed 
near synchronism, that is, the normal operating conditions of 
the motor, while the speed curves characterize the behavior of 
the motor at any speed. 
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In Fig. 176 are plotted the load curves, and in Fig 177 the 
speed curves of a typical polyphase induction motor of moderate 
size, having the following constants: Co = 110; Y = 0.01 — 0.1 j; 
Zi = 0.1 + 0.3 j, and Zo = 0.1 + 0.3 j. 

As sample of a poor motor of high resistance and high admit- 
tance or exciting current are plotted in Fig. 178 the load curves 
of a motor having the following constants: co = 110; Y = 0.04 



- 0.4 j; Zi = 0.3 + 0.3 j, and Zq = 0.3 + 0.3 ji, showing the 
overturn of the power-factor curve frequently met in poor motors. 

141 . The shape of the characteristic motor curves depends 
entirely on the three complex constants, Y, Zi, and Zo, but is 
essentially independent of the impressed voltage. 

Thus a change of the admittance Y has no effect on the char- 
acteristic curves, provided that the impedances Zi and Zo are 
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and thus the motor can be characterized by its total internal 
impedance, that is, 

Z = + ^o; 

or r + jx = (ri + tq) + j (xi + Xq). 

Thus the characteristic behavior of the induction motor de- 
pends upon two complex imaginary constants, Y and Z, or four 
real constants, b, r, x, the same terms which characterize the 
stationary alternating-current transformer on non-inductive load. 

Instead of conductance g, susceptance b, resistance r, and react- 
ance Xj as characteristic constants may be chosen: the absolute 
exciting admittance y — the absolute self-inductive 

impedance z = -f- the power-factor of admittance 0 = 

g/y, and the power-factor of impedance a — r/z, 

142. If the admittance y is reduced n-fold and the impedance 
z increased n-fold, with the e.m.f. V" nEo impressed upon the 
motor, the speed, torque, power input and output, volt-ampere 
input and excitation, power-factor, efficiencies, etc., of the motor, 
that is, all its characteristic features, remain the same, as seen 
from above given equations, and since a change of impressed 
e.m.f. does not change the characteristics, it follows that a change 
of admittance and of impedance does not change the character- 
istics of the motor provided the product y = yz remains the same. 

Thus the induction motor is characterized by three constants 
only: 

The product of exciting admittance and self-inductive impe- 
dance 7 = yZj which may be called the characteristic constant 
of the motor. 


The power-factor of exciting admittance /3 
The power-factor of self-inductive impedance a 



All these three quantities are absolute numbers. 

The physical meaning of the characteristic constant or the prod- 
uct of the exciting admittance and impedance is the following: 

If Joo = exciting current and 7io = starting current, we have, 
approximately, 

1 00 

y ~ Eo’ 


y 
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i>r li ■ 5 cjhifi'-- .n«lfli!irj|t:il ''I’ho 1 h*.s(. vn,lu(\s of torciiu^ 

lift' lii'vcmtl tin* nia?ciinuin tor(.|Uc* point, 

llif* J' ig. |sf| tho with r(‘HiHtan(‘(‘ in- 

luUt tin- primary rirmit. 

llif* iir"'» r! »M n! I'cat'tjUH'M, latlna' iri Iho prirnitry or in tint 
jjfi’iii'piary . iH jU‘4 rr- un>at iry iho insertion of n^siHianca^ 

ill the prinmry eiooiit. 



<"li|iiiri!y in ilir ^^eoiiitnry %’ery greatly itic»refiHe« 

tiirc|i.ie within tlie rmmnv mime of mimriiy (Hirres|ioriciirm 
rtfiillJilire iiifli ||p^ rejiefiMire of I tie motor, fltnl tlm 

lorf|iii* riiti |iri«itieej(i in ihm mny far in exoess of tine 

Hfiximtifu ttirffiie fif till' ifioH^r when rtiiiiiing or when «tiirting 

willi rr«.fiiiitipr ill lin*^ Brrt»iit|iirv» 
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But even at its best value, the torque efficiency available 
with capacity in the secondary is below that available with 
resistance. 

For further discussion of the polyphase inductance motor, see 

Theory and Calculation of Alternating-current Phenomena.” 

m. Single-phase Induction Motor 
1. Introduction 

146. In • the polyphase motor a number of secondary coils 
displaced in position from each other are acted upon by a num- 
ber of primary coils displaced in position and excited by e.m.fs. 
displaced in phase from each other by the same angle as the dis- 
placement of position of the coils. 

In the single-phase induction motor a system of secondary 
circuits is acted upon by one primary coil (or system of primary 
coils connected in series or in parallel) excited by a single alter- 
nating current. 

A number of secondary circuits displaced in position must be 
used so as to offer to the primary circuit a short-circuited sec- 
ondary in any position of the armature. If only one secondary 
coil is used, the motor is a synchronous induction motor and 
belongs to the class of reaction machines. 

A single-phase induction motor will not start from rest, but 
when started in either direction will accelerate with increasing 
torque and approach synchronism. 

When running at or very near synchronism, the magnetic field 
of the single-phase induction motor is practically identical with 
that of a polyphase motor, that is, can be represented by the 
theory of the rotating field. Thus, in a turn wound under angle 
T to the primary winding of the single-phase induction motor, at 
synchronism an e.m.f. is generated equal to that generated in a 
turn of the primary winding, but differing therefrom by angle 
6 = T in time phase. 

In a polyphase motor the magnetic flux in any direction is due 
to the resultant m.m.f. of primary and of secondary currents, in 
the same way as in a transformer. . The same is the case in the 
direction of the axis of the exciting coil of the single-phase induc- 
tion motor. In the direction at right angles to the axis of the 
exciting coil, however, the magnetic flux is due to the m.m.f. of 
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tion motor near synchronism is that the secondary armature 
currents lag 90 deg. behind the magnetism, and are carried by 
the synchronous rotation 90 deg. in space before reaching their 
maximum, thus giving the same magnetic effect as a quarter- 
phase e.m.f. impressed upon the primary system in quadrature 
position with the main coil. Hence they can be eliminated by 
impressing a magnetizing quadrature e.m.f. upon an auxiliary 
motor circuit, as is done in the monocyclic motor. 

Below synchronism, the secondary currents are carried less 
than 90 deg., and thus the cross magnetization due to them is 
correspondingly reduced, and becomes zero at standstill. 

The torque is proportional to the power component of the 
armature currents times the intensity of magnetic flux in quad- 
rature position thereto. 

In the single-phase induction motor, the armature power 
currents J'l = eai can exist only coaxially with the primary 
coil, since this is the only position in which corresponding pri- 
mary currents can exist. The magnetic flux in quadrature posi- 
tion is proportional to the component of e carried in quadrature, 
or approximately to (1 — 5 ) e, and the torque is thus 

D = (1 — 5 ) el' = (1 — 5 ) 

thus decreases much faster with decreasing speed, and becomes 
zero at standstill. The power is then 


P = {I- syeF = (1 - sye^ai. 


Since in the single-phase motor only one primary circuit but 
a multiplicity of secondary circuits exist, all secondary circuits 
are to be considered as corresponding to the same primary cir- 
cuit, and thus the joint impedance of all secondary circuits must 
be used as the secondary impedance, at least at or near syn- 
chronism. Thus, if the armature has a quarter-phase winding 
of impedance Zi per circuit, the resultant secondary impedance is 

if it contains a three-phase winding of impedance Zi per 


circuit, the resultant secondary impedance is 


% 


In consequence hereof the resultant secondary impedance of a 
single-phase motor is less in comparison with the primary im- 
pedance than in the polyphase motor. Since the drop of speed 
under load depends upon the secondary resistance, in the single- 
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phase induction motor the drop in speed at load is generally less 
than in the polyphase motor; that is, the single-phase induction 
motor has a greater constancy of speed than the polyphase 
induction motor, but just as the polyphase induction motor, it 
can never reach complete synchronism, but slips below synchro- 
nism, approximately in proportion to the speed. 

The further calculation of the single-phase induction motor 
is identical with that of the polyphase induction motor, as given 
in the previous chapter. 

Often no special motors are used for single-phase circuits, 
but polyphase motors adapted thereto. An induction motor 
with only one primary winding could not be started by a phase- 
splitting device, and would necessarily be started by external 
means. A polyphase motor, as for instance a three-phase motor 
operating single-phase, by having two of its terminals connected 
to the single-phase mains, is just as satisfactory a single-phase 
motor as one built with only one primary winding. The only 
difference is that in the latter case a part of the circumference 
of the primary structure is left without winding, while in the 
polyphase motor this part contains windings also, which, how- 
ever, are not used, or are not effective when running as single- 
phase motor, but are necessary when starting by means of 
displaced e.m.fs. Thus, in a three-phase motor operating from 
single-phase mains, in starting, the third terminal is connected 
to a phase-displacing device, giving to the motor the cross mag- 
netization in quadrature to the axis of the primary coil, which 
at speed is produced by the rotation of the secondary currents, 
and which is necessary for producing the torque by its action 
upon the secondary power currents. 

Thus the investigation of the single-phase induction motor 
resolves itself into the investigation of the polyphase motor 
operating on single-phase circuits. 

2. Load and Speed Curves 

147. Comparing thus a three-phase motor of exciting admit- 
tance per circuit Y = g jb and self-inductive impedances 
Zo = To + jxo and Zi = ri + j^i per circuit with the same 
motor operating as single-phase motor from one pair of termi- 
nals, the single-phase exciting admittance is T' = 3 F (so as 
to give the same volt-amperes excitation ZeY), the primary 
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self-inductive impedance is the same, Zo = ro +jxo; the sec- 
ondary self-inductive impedance single-phase, however, is only 
Z 

Z\ = since all three secondary circuits correspond to the 

same primary circuit, and thus the total impedance single-phase 
Z 

is Z' = Zo + while that of the three-phase motor is 

Z = Zo + Zi- 

Assuming approximately Zo = Zi, we have 



Thus, in absolute value, 

y' = 

z' = % Zj and 
7' = 27; 

that is, the characteristic constant of a motor running single- 
phase is twice what it is running three-phase, or polyphase in 



Fig. 181 . — Three-phase induction motor on single-phase circuit, load curves. 


general; hence, the ratio of exciting current to current at stand- 
still, or of waste flux to useful flux, is doubled by changing from 
polyphase to single-phase. 

This explains the inferiority of the single-phase motor com- 
pared with the polyphase motor. 

As a rule^ an average polyphase motor makes a poor single- 
phase motor, and a good single-phase motor must be an excellent 
polyphase motor. 
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As instances are shown in Figs. 181 and 182 the load curves 
and speed curves of the three-phase motor of which the curves of 
one circuit are given in Figs. ,176 and 177, having the following 
constants : 

Tlirec-pliase co = 110 Single-phase 

Y = 0.01 -O.lj, Y = 0.03 - 0.3i, 

Zo = 0.1 + 0.3i, Zo = 0.1 + 0.3i, 

= 0.1 + 0.3i, Zi = 0.033 + O.li, 

Thus, 7 = 6.36. Thus, 7 = 12.72. 


It is of interest to compare Fig. 181 with Fig. 176 and to note 
the lesser ‘drop of speed (due to the relatively lower secondary 



hiG. 182. — Three-phase induction motor on single-phase circuit, speed 

curves. 

resistance) and lower power-factor and efficiencies, especially at 
light load. The maximum output is reduced from 3 X 7000 = 
21,000 in the three-phase motor to 9100 watts in the single-phase 
motor. 

Since, however, the internal losses are less in the single-phase 
motor, it can be operated at from 25 to 30 per cent, higher mag- 
netic density than the same motor polyphase, and in this case its 
output is from two-thirds to three-quarters that of the poly- 
phase motor. 

148 . The preceding discussion of the single-phase induction 
motor is approximate, and correct only at or near synchronism, 
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where the raagnetic field is practically a uniformly rotating field 
of constant intensity, that is, the quadrature flux produced by 
the armature magnetization equal to the main magnetic flux 
produced by the impressed e.m.f. 

If an accurate calculation of the motor at intermediate speed 
and at standstill is required, the changes of effective exciting 
admittance and of secondary impedance, due to the decrease 
of the quadrature flux, have to be considered. 

At synchronism the total exciting admittance gives the m.m.f. 
of main flux and auxiliary flux, while at standstill the quad- 
rature flux has disappeared or decreased to that given by the 
starting device, and thus the total exciting admittance has de- 



Fiq. 183. — Three-phase induction motor on single-phase circuit, torque 

curves. 

creased to one-half of its synchronous value, or one-half plus the 
exciting admittance of the starting flux. 

The effective secondary impedance at synchronism is the joint 
impedance of all secondary circuits; at standstill, however, only 
the joint impedance of the projections of the secondary coils on 
the direction of the main flux, that is, twice as large as at syn- 
chronism. In other words, from standstill to synchronism the 
effective secondary impedance gradually decreases to one-half 
its standstill value at synchronism. 

For fuller discussion hereof the reader must be referred to my 
second paper on the Single-phase Induction Motor, Transactions 
A. I. E. E., 1900, page 37. 

The torque in Fig. 182 obviously slopes toward zero at stand- 
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still. The effect of resistance inserted in the secondary of the 
single-phase motor is similar to that in the polyphase motor in 
so far as an increase of resistance lowers the speed at which the 
maximum torque takes place. While, however, in the poly- 
phase motor the maximum torque remains the same, and merely 
shifts toward lower speed with the increase of resistance, in the 
single-phase motor the maximum torque decreases proportionally 
to the speed at which the maximum torque point occurs, due to 
the factor (1 — s) entering the equation of the torque, 

D — e^ai (1 — .s-). 

Thus, in Fig. 183 are given the values of torque of the single- 
phase motor for the same conditions and the same motor of 
which the speed curves polyphase are given in Fig. 179. 

The maximum value of torque which can be reached at any 
speed lies on the tangent drawn from the origin onto the torque 
curve for ri == 0.1 or short-circuited secondary. At low speeds 
the torque of the single-phase motor is greatly increased by the 
insertion of secondary resistance, just as in the polyphase motor. 

3. Starting Devices of Singek-phabe Motors 

149 . At standstill, the single-phase induction motor has no 
starting torque, since the line of polarization due to the second- 
ary currents coincides with the axis of magnetic flux impressed 
by the primary circuit. Only when revolving is torque pro- 
duced, due to the axis of secondary polarization being shifted 
by the rotation, against the axis of magnetism, until at or near 
synchronism it is in quadrature therewith, and the magnetic 
disposition thus the same as that of the polyphase induction 
motor. 

Leaving out of consideration starting by mechanical means 
and starting by converting the motor into a series or shunt 
motor, that is, by passing the alternating current by means of 
commutator and brushes through both elements of the motor, 
the following methods of starting single-phase motors are left: 

1st. Shifting of the axis of armature or secondary polarization 
against the axis of generating magnetism. 

2d. Shifting the axis of magnetism, that is, producing a mag- 
netic flux displaced in position from the flux producing the arma- 
ture currents. 
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The first method requires a secondary system which is unsym- 
metrical in regard to the primary, and thus, since the secondary 
is movable, requires means of changing the secondary circuit, 
such as commutator brushes short-circuiting secondary coils in 
the position of effective torque, and open-circuiting them in the 
position of opposing torque. 

Thus this method leads to the repulsion motor, which is a 
commutator motor also. 

With the commutatorless induction motor, or motor with 
permanently closed armature circuits, all starting devices con- 
sist in establishing an auxiliary magnetic flux in phase with the 
secondary currents in time, and in quadrature with the line of 
secondary polarization in space. They consist in producing a 
component of magnetic flux in quadrature in space with the 
primary magnetic flux producing the secondary currents, and 
in phase with the latter, that is, in time quadrature with the 
primary magnetic flux. 

Thus, if 

Fp = polarization due to the secondary currents, 

= auxiliary magnetic flux, 

6 “ phase displacement in time between 4>a and 4>p, 

and 

r = phase displacement in space between 4>a and Fp, 
the torque is 

D = Fp^a siiLr cos d. 

In general the starting torque, apparent torque efficiency, 
etc., of the single-phase induction motor with any of these de- 
vices are given in per cent, of the corresponding values of the 
same motor with polyphase magnetic flux, that is, with a mag- 
netic system consisting of two equal magnetic fluxes in quad- 
rature in time and space. 

160 . The infinite variety of arrangements proposed for start- 
ing single-phase induction motors can be grouped into three 
classes. 

1. Phase-splitting Devices- The primary system is composed 
of two or more circuits displaced from each other in position, and 
combined with impedances of different inductance factors so as 
to produce a phase displacement between them. 

When using two motor circuits, they can either be connected 
in series between the single-phase mains, and shunted with 
impedances of different inductance 'factors, as, for instance, a 
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condensan.ee and an inductance, or they can be connected in 
shunt between the single-phase mains but in series with impe- 
dances of different inductance factors. Obviously the impe- 
dances used for displacing the phase of the exciting coils can 
either be external or internal, as represented by high-resistance 
winding in one coil of the motor, etc. 

In this class belongs the use of the transformer as a phase- 
splitting device by inserting a transformer primary in series 
with one motor circuit in the main line and connecting the other 
motor circuit to the secondary of the transformer, or by feeding 
one of the motor circuits directly from the mains and the other 
from the secondary of a transformer connected across the mains 
with its primary. In either case it is, respectively, the internal 
impedance, or internal admittance, of the transformer which is 
combined with one of the motor circuits for displacing its phase, 
and thus this arrangement becomes most effective by using 
transformers of high internal impedance or admittance as con- 
stant power transformers or open magnetic circuit transformers. 

2. Inductive Devices. The motor is excited by the combina- 
tion of two or more circuits which arc in inductive relation to 
each other. This mutual induction between the motor circuits 
can take place either outside of the motor in a separate phase- 
splitting device or in tlie motor proper. 

In the first case the simplest form is the divided circuit whose 
branches are inductively related to each other by passing around 
the same magnetic circuit external to the motor. 

In the second case tiie simplest form is the coml>ination. of a 
primary exciting coil and a short-circuited secondary coil on 
the primary member of the motor, or a secondary coil closed by 
an impedance. 

In this class belong the shading coil and the accelerating coil. 

3. Monocyclic Starting Devices, An essentially wattless e.m.f. 
of displaced phase is produced outside of the motor, and used 
to energize a cross magnetic circuit of the motor, cither directly 
by a special teaser coil on the motor, or indirectly by combining 
this wattless e.m.f. with the main e.m.f. and thereby deriving a 
system of e.m.fs. of approximately three-phase or any other 
relation. In this case the primary system of the motor Is 
supplied essentially by a polyphase system of e.m.fs. with a 
single-phase flow of energy, a system which I have called 
^^monocyclic.^^ 
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Th(*. watt.l(‘ss (juudnil un* c*.rn.f. is griKi'ally prodticc^d !*y ccin- 
riectiii^ two iinp(‘(L‘tnc(‘s of indurf.'inro farfrn'S in snrif*H 

l)otw<^(ni (h(^ .siiijz;l(‘-phas(* mains, ami joiinnii: Ha* coiiiifai ion 
l)eiw(HMi the two inip(‘(la.m*ns to tla* thir«l lonuinal (d a tlirna- 
phasn imlu{‘t.i()n motor, wlii(’h is oonnorlrd with its otlior two 
terminals to t.h(‘. single-phasi^ liiu’s, as shown diaiiraininatirany 
in Fifi;. 1H4, for a eomhictanci^ a nml an huUirtivi* susc*e|>lam*i» -jVi. 

Tins starting <l(wi(U‘, vvlam using an imlurtanca> :ind a romien- 
sanee of |)rop(a’ si/a*, can lx* made to give an a|>|)ar«*nl starling 
torcpie effiei(*n(*y sn|)erior to that of the* pfdyphaso indnetion 
motor. Usually a r(*sistamM* and an indurfanee are used, which, 
though not giving tln^ sana* starting tonpie etlirdenoy as availahic* 
by th(i us<i of a <‘ondensanee, have the advantage of greater 
simplicity and eheaiUH'Ss. After starling, the iinpe<ianef\s are 
diseotuuadtah 

For a comphie discussion and th(*<»retical invest igatioti of the 


1 



Fi(j, 1H1. C'enncefionH fur stnrting sifiglr»|ilinw iii»»ter. 


different starting chwic(‘H, tin* r«‘adcr must bt* reterrcfl to the 
paper on the single-phase itiducfhin nador, AnifTiciiti lastitiife 
of lileetrical Knginec»rH' TnuiHacfioiis, Fel?ruary, 

161. The use of the resiHlaitce-inductnnre, or ftaiiioeyciie, 
starting cUwiee wiili three-phasit wound imlmiioii mrdor will 
be discuHsed somewhat more explicitly as t he only inidliod not, us- 
ing coru,lenHers which has huind exhuisivi* coriirii«Triii! 

It gives relatively tla^ h<*Ht starting tonjiif* and torque efl'nie'iieies. 

In Fig. 184, M represents a Ihree-pliasi* indiicfion inntor of 
which two terminals, 1 and 2, are conni-xied singli^-phiLHe iiiiiiiis 
and the terminal Z to the eorminm eonniH'lion of a conduct- 
ance a ^that is, a resistance and an equal siwrei'iiiiiictt — ju 

^thuH a reaetanc^e + (mnneeba! in si»ries across the rfiiiins. 

Let Y ^ (j — jh ^ t,otiil adinittanre of motor ln^tweiui teriiii- 
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nals 1 and 2 while at rest. We then have F = total admit- 
tance from terminal 3 to terminals 1 and 2, regardless of whether 
the motor is delta- or F-wound. 

If e = c.in.f. in the single-phase mains and E = difference of 
potential across conductance a of the starting device, then we 
have the current in a as 
and the e.m.f. across — ja as e — E; 
thus, the current in — ja is 

^2 = - ja (e - E), 

and the current in the cross magnetizing motor circuit from 3 to 
1, 2 is 

/() = /i — /2 = Ea + ja {e — E)- 

The e.m.f. -Eq of the cross magnetizing circuit is, as may be seen 
from the diagram of e.m.fs., which form a triangle with e, E and 
e — as sides, 

E, = E ^ (e - E) ^ 2 E - e, 

and since 

/« = H Ylh, 

we have 

Ea+ja{e - E) = VzY {2E - e). 

This expression solved for E becomes 


E =- 


^3.7a + 4F_^ 

+ ^3a + 3,-a-8f' 


which from the foregoing value of Ea gives 

V - . Jl9dL±ll^- 

'^a—Sja — 8Y’ 

or, substituting 

y = g - jb, 


expanding, and multiplying both numerator and denominator by 


gives 


(3 a 

% (g - b) 


Ea 


8g) + j {Za — 8 b), 

8 ((7 + b)) 
"3 




ea 


ia-r3g)^+ia-y3by 


and the imaginary component thereof, or e.m.f. in quadrature 
to e in time and in space, is 


E^' = jea 


2a — (fi^ + 

(a - H g) '^ + i.a-% by 
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In the same motor on a three-phase circuit this quadrature 
e.m.f. is the altitude of the equilateral triangle with e as sides, 

Vs 

bus = — je and since the starting torque of the motor is pro- 
portional to this quadrature e.m.f., the relative starting torque 
of the monocyclic starting device, or the ratio of starting torque 
of the motor with monocyclic starting device to that of the 
same motor on three-phase circuit, is 

_ . So' _ 2 a 2a-%{g -b) 

“ ^ eVj “ V3' {a-VzgY + {a- % by 
2 

A starting device which has been extensively used is the 
condenser in the tertiary circuit. In its usual form it can be 
considered as a modification of the monocyclic starting device, 
by using a condensance as the one impedance and making the 
other impedance infinite, that is, omitting it. It thus comprises 
a three-phase induction motor, in which two terminals are con- 
nected to the single-phase supply and the third terminal and 
one of the main terminals to a condenser. Usually the con- 
denser is left in circuit after starting, and made of such size 
that its leading current compensates for the lagging magnetizing 
current of the motor, and the motor thus gives approximately 
unity power-factor. 

For further discussion of this subject the reader is referred to 
the paper on Single-phase Induction Motors,'^ mentioned above, 
and to the Theory and Calculation of Alternating-current Phe- 
nomena” and ‘^Theory and Calculation of Electrical Apparatus.” 

4. AcCELBRATIOlSr WITH STARTING DEVICE 

162 , The torque of the single-phase induction motor (without 
a starting device) is proportional to the product of main flux, or 
magnetic flux produced by the primary impressed e.m.f., and 
the speed. Thus it is the same as in the polyphase motor at or 
very near synchronism, but falls off with decreasing speed and 
becomes zero at standstill. 

To produce a starting torque, a device has to be used to impress 
an auxiliary magnetic flux upon the motor, in quadrature with 
the main flux in time and in space, and the starting torque 
is proportional to this auxiliary or quadrature flux. During 
acceleration or at intermediate speed the torque of the motor is 
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ilif p : uli.'uif pt ihf^ uiuiii lc)rqu<‘, or ix)r{iu(j produced by the pri- 
iii;u \ !iu\, and tin* auxiliary torcjiK’; produced by the auxil- 

iM! ) qii 1 ' Ir.’f nifv flux. In this resultant torque 

iv lint tin* iifit p! inain :tnc| ;iuxi!i;iry iorcpie, but often less, due 
fit t hp iiii* ra«iipii hpUvppu (ht^ inolor and the starting device. 

Mm t df'vis’Ms tli^Hnid inoni or loss upon the total 

iMliiiin.'iiK'p pf Ihf* liiMior and its po\v<n*-f actor. With increasing 
w|j**» d, tti«‘ i«»tnl ndniit taiHM* of the Tnotor decreases 

and pnWf r^foftMr iiHTcasos, nii<i ati auxiliary torque device 
fpi' tlip ndinilinncM of the motor a,t standstill will not be 
fnr flip ehaiiitpd admittama* a.t. sp(‘(‘d. 

lie* I’Uiniit * pOHliiriMi in the s{*eondary by the main or pri- 
inarv iii;nqe'de !!o\ are carried by th<* r()ia,t.ion of the motor more 
t*r lev4 iijiM #|uadiauire pnsifion, and thus produce the quad- 
nil ore ndviin^ till’ main torc|ue as dis(niss<Hl l)ef()ro. 

1 lii”^ quadrature eMinfionent fd tin* main flux generates an e.m.f. 
5si the auxiliary eirciiil of the starting d(‘.vice, and thus changes 
liic diviribijfion t»f currents afid e.m.fs. in ih(i starting device, 
ddic* irrnit pf till* : farting device then coniaiu, besides the motor 
♦MliiidtaiicM and e\tcriiai admittnucf*, an judive counter e.m.f., 
rbanging W'itb I be ^qiecd. Inversely, the (.mrrenbs produced by 
the roiiMiri' r jii f. of t lie motor ill till* auxiliary circuit react upon, 
the I'Miinu r e.ini.. that ip uimn the quadrature component or 
iiiaiii flux, and idmnge if. 

*Thu’< duti.ng aeeelMralion wc have to iumsidiu*"-'*-' 

1. dill' I'ffri f fit flic efiMiig#* of total motor admittance and its 
|i*iwer*4 :iet. or upe»n the start iiig <h*vice. 

2. d’le* eilr'.-f Ml the roiiiitiu' e.m.f. of the motor upon the start- 
ing :md die etlmi of tlM‘ starting device upon the counter 

iMiii. * *f die lie a or, 

|. Hie tola! iiiotor ailmittiiiice and its pow(u‘-f actor change 
very iiuieh diiriiig aeeidi'ration in motors with Hhort-circuited 
mu’e s*"eoiiii fury . In siu’h motors the admittance at 
i« Yi'i'V lurg*'' ati*l its |>ow<*r*fitctcir low, and with increasing 
lie* admit iiiiiee ilecfens<*s uiid its powifr-factor iucreascs 
griuitly,- In nnitors with shorUdreuited high-resiHiance second- 
it,ry tip* iidiiiitiaiir** dfUTHises greatly during ^acceleration, 
litil It.f# iiiiirrr»faefor rhitiiges less, hfdng alnutdy high atstand- 
alilh Hi'iis lilt* starling device will be affeedred less. Such 
riiptor., Iioweimr. are iimflicienl iif Hr^^ecl In motors with yana- 
bb «.rt,iit|iiry rcHMaiiiaf llie admittance and its power-factor 
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can be niaiiitain(^<l <-(>nstnnt durinii: urrrlr-rai inn by liiaTi-iHiiig 
the roHistance of th<‘ s(‘(*oiHlary rirruit in rnrn^yfKnifif'nro with the 
increasing count<‘r <‘.in.f. Heiiee, in Mi«‘h niolcn's tin* strirfing 
(Ievi(‘e is not ihrowu out. of adjust innnt. b\* tin' ehanging itdiiiif- 
tancc (luring a(‘(*(‘l(‘ration. 

In th(^ phas(‘-si>litting (l(*viees, an*! still tnore in the iinliietive 
(h'.viccH, ilu^ starting tor(|iie clf*|H*a<!s tipun tin* infmial or nu»tf»r 
admittance, and is thus (*ssenfi;dly affiTird by the change of 
admitianc(^ during ju'cehu’afion, and by flie appeaniiu'i* of a 
count(T (MU.f. during u(’c(*h‘ration, wliicij thnuvs flu* starling 
device out of its projHT adjustment , s«» that in some ca.^es while a 
considf^rahk^ tcjnpn^ exists nl standstill, this tiuapie lleefunl^^ zero 
and them n‘vc*rs{‘s at some intermediate speial, and lh«* motor, 
whiles siariing with fair tor(|Uf% is ind able to run u|i to spei^d 
with the starting devie<» in eiretiif. Mspiaially is this the ease 
where capacity is us(*d in the starting device. With the monc^- 
cyclic starting this elTcad is Muall in any casi* and absent when a 
(X>nd(uiiH(*r is uscxl in tlie tfU’liarv eircuit, and therefore the 
latter may ad van! ag(X)usly be left in thf' f‘ir«'uit at s|»*eib 

IV. Induction Generator 
I. I XI in MM Clio \ 

163 . In the range of slip from h ' II to n I, fhitt is, from 
synchronism to standstill, torque, power nod jioiver 

input of the induction machine nn^ posifivi% and the miirfiim* 
thus acts as a motor, m discussi*d before. 

Substituting, however, in the e(|uatioiiM in priragrapli 1 for 
8 vahn^H > 1, corr(*Hponding to biick^rard rotation of the iriii- 
chine, the power input remaiiis positive, tfn^ Ifirqiie also remniiis 
positive, that is, in the same diri.»ct ion m < 1 ; luii since the 
speed (1 b) beeonn*H nt*gative f^r in oppoMii’ direetioii, the 
power output is negative, that is, the tort|ue in iipjMisilt*r direc- 
tion to th«! speed. In this east* the miicfiiii#^ eori«iiiiies rleetriiml 
energy in its primary and inetdiiuih'al energy by n |cirr|iie cippim- 
ing thcj rotation, thus aeting ns lirake. 

The total pow(»r, tdeefrien.! as well as trier liitiiieitl, in eriii- 
sumed liy iiiterniil losses of the inot-iir. Hifire, witli 

large slip in a low-resistance motor the tort|ijt* iinci power are 
small, the braking power of fho indinttion lufitdiiite il tifn^kward 




!\i)n ri<>\ ,u.i(7//.\7'> 

>ul-. nut >i.!.-nil.U-. .-x.-.-pting when uniuK 
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u(‘gaiiv(‘, uial n 1<»h< 1 c‘urv(* rjui hr* ploffptl tln’ fuiiiif-. 
lion whirh is vi^ry sinular, l»til tls** fuiinfi'f-. 

part of th(t induciioii innt<»r load <Mirvf\ If is for f hiMiiarhiu,* 
shown as motor in Fig. I7fV givioi as Jdij:. u Idh* |Hf> 

giv(is ih(^ (*.om|)lc4o sp(*cd ('urv«* {»f thi- uiarhint* troia f,.! fu 

== -1. 

Tho gciH^rator part of fin* cnrvi*, for Ih is «»f fhr vamn rhar- 
aotcn* as llu^ motor part,.v > (h hnl llto ma\iiiHiiu fMiapif* and 
niaxiiruim output of Ihc^ marhiiio a*- giaaTat«a“ an^ l.n'«'aO r fhaii 
as motor. 

Thus an indurtion mr»tor wlton spo«‘di'd up al»ov«' ^yiirhiMid-m 
aots as a pow(*rfu! hrako hy r«*liiniing om'ri.pv into iho lin#- , -mij 
the maximum braking ofTtui and .aFo iht^ l iinOrit* 

pow(‘r ndurmsl by th(» martiim* wil! bo grrator than fb** maxi- 
mum uiotor tor(|U(* or output. 

2. ( 'oNHTANT-saKHo iMHa'anis tut As\,\r'iiisM,\aH-H 
( iKNniiAn Hi 

154. Tlu!? curve's in Fig. IHo arc calciilatosl at r*.»ii*4ant fr«^« 
quency /y and Hum to vary the outputs <»f the inacliino as gon* 
orator the speasl him to bo inrri'ascd. dins « on«lifi,iii ui.^y b<* 
rcalmnl in casc,^ of induction gcncralftrs runaiitu in panilli*! with 
HynchronouH gemc^ratorH undiT ccntdifi»ms wbrro if Ih lifnirablc 
that the fonru'r should take as much hiad as iis »lriviiig pirwcr 
permits; m, for insfanein if the ifoluicfion gciMTator in ilriv*‘n by 
a waiejr power while the synehronouM gimcnitnr is lirivi'U by 
a steuim engimn In (his nm> the cntiirol fif spiff'd would be 
etTecte.d on (lie HynchrfinmiH gtaiomfor, and flic imliirtifui g«*ie 
orator l)e witimui Hpea*d-eontn>lling devices, niiiiiing up beyond 
HynehronouH spectd as much as ref|uir«si to cou^^iiine the pfiwer 
supplital to it 

(JotiV(»rHc4y, however, if iiii indui'fion iiiacliim* is driven at. 
constant specsl ancl coimeeted to a suitable cire.iiit. m load, the 
frequency given by tin* niaebine will mH.. be syucliroiioiis irifli 
the speed, or constant at all linnis, but. liiaTcnw's with iiii'mising 
load from practically synelironism at no loud, iirid thus for tin? 
induction gcncTator at constant s|w.***d a lt«i4 ciirvi* cait in/ rfiti- 
stnicted as shown in Fig. IH7, givdng flii* f|errt%aHe of frequeiicy 
with increasing loiwl in the same tiiafirif^r as thr speed nf iliu 
induction motor at constant fri*f|uefiey dei'reaM-^s with I In* iuiifi 
In the calculation of these induetioii gericniPir rmvm fttr eori- 
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stant speed the change of frequency with the load has obviously 
to be considered, that is, in the equations the reactance Xq has 
to be replaced by the reactance Xo (1 — s), otherwise the equa- 
tions remain the same. 



3. POWKR-FACTOR OF INDUCTION GENERATOR 

166. The induction generator differs essentially from a syn- 
chronous alternator (that is, a machine in which an armature 
revolves relatively through a constant or continuous magnetic 
field) by having a power-factor requiring leading current; that 
is, in the synchronous alternator the phase relation between 
current and terminal voltage depends entirely upon the external 
circuit, and according to the nature of the circuit connected to 
the synchronous alternator the current can lag or lead the ter- 
minal voltage or be in phase therewith. In the induction or 
asynchronous generator, however, the current must lead the ter- 
minal voltage by the angle corresponding to the load and voltage 
of the machine, or, in other words, the phase relation between 
current and voltage in the external circuit must be such as 
required by the induction generator at that particular load. 

Induction generators can operate only on circuits with lead- 
ing current or circuits of negative effective reactance. 
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hi ]'%. IH8 iif(* given for tin’ i-oii^taiif-.-iM-eii imlueti.iu gen- 
;vi-!il.(ir hi Fig. 2:50 u.'< function of the inipeilance of the eiiternnl 

(urcuit, z -= as aliscis.<as fwltcre < . teriuiu:il voltage. i\. 

current, in (external circuit), tlie leniling i»ower-fa>')or /, cn... i) 

required in the lead, the imluctance factor </ .>.111 and the 

fretiuency. 

Ifeuee, when connectcii to a circuit of iiuftedanee ^ this iiniuc- 
tion geiHirtitor can ojxu’ate only if tin* power-factor of it.s circuit 
IH p; and if thi.s i.s the case the volt. age is indefinite, that is. the 
circuit uuKlahle, even neglecting the iinjHcsihiiity of .MMairing 
exact (a|utditv'‘ ol tin* power-factor of the externtil circuit with 
tlnit of the induction generator. 



ISK. Thrcc-pIiaHC itiiltictinn generator potter factor and ind'iefaiicc 

fni’f«»r Ilf nr* nit. 

Two poHHihilitioH tlmn with Mi«’h iiii gnirriifor 

<!ircuit. 

l.st. Tho powor-far'for of tin* ^irrnit in iiiifl 

ind<.*pon(l(‘nt of the* voltaf(c% tin whvn ihv I'imiit 000141 ?<ti 4 

of reHiHtan(*c‘H^ induct miron, niid ciipncitii-H. 

In thin <*aKc if the powcr-faHi^r *'if ihi* rirruiit in liiglic*^ 

than that of the induction p;('ni»rat or, Itmi in, the lrii«iiiig riirmit 
IcBB, thc^ induction t^cnemtor fitilB to «»xcitr iimi i^ciiiTiitc. If the 
power-factor of the f‘xtcriifil {dreuit In lower thiiii flifii of the 
induction gtujcraior, tlic latlf^r cxidtc:-* iinii iin ■voltiigi* iiiitil 
by Baturation of itn inaKuetic circuit mid flic coiii4ci|iicrit 
of exciting admittance, that in, cim-rcaw* of ifilcrriiil pi'iwer-fiictcif, 
its power-factor has fallen to t!C|Uiiiity wiiti ilial of tlie exterrial 
circuit. 
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2d. The power-factor of the external circuit depends upon the 
voltage impressed upon it. 

This, for instance, is the case if the circuit consists of a syn- 
chronous motor or contains synchronous motors or synchronous 
converters.' 

In the synchronous motor the current is in phase with the 
impressed e.m.f. if the impressed e.m.f. equals the counter e.m.f. 
of the motor plus the internal loss of voltage. It is leading if the 
impressed e.m.f. is less, and lagging if the impressed e.m.f. is 
more. Thus when connecting an induction generator with a 
synchronous motor, at constant field excitation of the latter the 



Fig. 190. — Induction generator and synchronous converter, phase control, 
no line impedance. 

voltage of the induction generator rises until it is as much below 
the counter e.m.f. of the synchronous motor as required to give 
the leading current corresponding to the power-factor of the 
generator. Thus a system consisting of a constant-speed induc- 
tion generator and a synchronous motor at constant field excita- 
tion is absolutely stable. At constant field excitation of the 
synchronous motor, at no load the synchronous motor runs 
practically at synchronism with the induction generator, with a 
terminal voltage slightly below the counter e.m.f. of the syn- 
chronous motor. With increase of load the frequency and thus 
the speed of the synchronous motor drops, due to the slip of 
frequency in the induction generator, and the voltage drops, 


iMfi'f rin\ \f \ri!IXf:s 


IU7 

f|i^- Ml iM.-nIjiiijr rurn^ijf rrqtiin**! n.iicl I!h* 

m! i-i\i .-q \>y !||i. (}f fr<*(|iu‘ucy. 

fiy Uj^ tirhl inn of flu* syiH'hroaous itiutxa’ 

wiMi f. M Ml a: i% \( hi 4y list* Vnltuui* of the or 

111 ' :tU4*-4 -Ui* , Mr#-v**u iuororixjMl with Uh* load. 

UhMjt liu iioiuotiMii i^iaa’rator, a Hvnc’hroiHOiH 

iriMtsu’ a. V's-ry i^iioilar to t ho load cairvo <^f n,a 

iiMaM-!' a yviHda*ouoii,s goaorator; tliat in, 

u fiiayn»-i luarf and a apood f^raduiilly docroiis- 

in;! uiOh liiM Oi-T*-;! *: m'i ]»,ad np fu n iiinxiiuum foHput point, at. 

* virvM h^adM -^^hariily down, tho vnrnnil rnvvt*, 
llpwrod, :0:d t n*- drojr- out of 

I la" saiv^MV^-r. iii Ih*' raai* of tho syiioliroiiotiH motor 

*'■ I !r*on ai; lodvO'^j'^a |!«*nonitf a' loailiiijc, whili* it in lag- 
lu :^n lo^aMf fi|t»aat«a| from a I'synohroiicniHgonora- 

I'fir, Iii f a, -H p fho MyrndiromoiH marhino 

and ?y«- indo‘-*ioi 4 nooddiay that Im, tfto lyynrhnHaaiH 

" io;r^.po-d/;P a*ii in iho indtirtiofi marhim*. 

In J ir% 'diM-A'ii tia- htad toirv*" of a ^yiM’hromaiH motor 

o|n'i'aO’d fr**!.!] lodJo-fiMii i»*ao‘mtor in Fiji;. IH7. 

Ill Jr^y 1**^^ M> -hririo nirv** of an ftvi‘r“t*ompoum!od 

op»'rat*"d from an indortioa |(omTii(or, 
Ihr to ^jv«* ai'iprmcimatfdy 

rrin.^P-iij^ Vollapr », 

16S. * 5f e'\ wlki'u *«|<rriitiioi a M'lFrxtdliiiic Hyii<*hroii<mH 

rf'iiiYr'f U'l- fiMin an indo’^-^iosi ^niirrator thi^ HyMlrm in iimdalila 
it!‘i*i: if hMth iianM-ioo*-.'- aro hi'hov ma-i^fiof ii* jinlnrat imp nima* in 
IliF * m !ho j^*n)rratrd «Mn.L In proportioiinl 

to fh*- fi«l*l ra^-piPioii and fho fodd propfirt ioiiid to 

III*'" vol!:on-.: r-, aii ^m»‘ii!tirii«od iiidortioa groiTiifor tlm 

f*-yiir|iinOM«^i>: i<'M-iiV*nn-r ojo-ratod ihorofroin imijil hiivt* iIh imig* 
nriir iifid io a 4rmitx ah*tvo tho hmirl i»f t!ia Maftiriition 

nirvr. 

hiiir'i’ ihi^ iiid^n'tioii ro*|tiirr« for iIh o|M*riitioii li ririniii 

mdt}i Irioliiiii rsiri'Miif raryiiiic wit}i tlio loud in tin* miiimiT do- 
Inrfiiiio^d till* ^ll!l.•■rll^ll of l{it» iiiolor, to iiiiiko fiii 

iii4i|ri,iMii fit for tt|'«'riitiori oit a 

gtnntjil aliintiiitioK-rtirmif rirroil^ it m mnn^n^nry lo liitvi! ii fiyri” 
rhroiioin-^ niiir-inric* m i*^rift*r in lln* rirtniit roimiimiiig loading 
riiro'Of, tiiiP »^n|i|ilyiiiii tlw rf*qiiina| Inggirm or ii«igiiidir*irig 
ctiffriii ni fhr- iioFniiofi gfaiorator; mid in llib llii* viillagn 
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of tiie system is eoniroll<*(l by the field exritatiufi of the syn- 
chronous machine, that is, its (-oinitcr c.m.f. l iithcT a synclinj- 
nous motor of suitahh* running (‘an i>o used !i(*n*fc^r as 
exciter of the indizction g(*ncraff»r, or the cxrifiui^ cnrroiif of the 
indiKition gcuHTator may 1 h‘ d(*rivod from syneliromniH motors or 
converters in the saints syshan, or fr(»m synehromnrs alternaf iiig- 
curre.nt genc'nitors o|MU*ai(*d in parallel witii lh«‘ induction gen- 
erator, in which laiitT (‘us(% however, tlicsc c'urrenfs (’an he said 
to (a)me from th(^ synchronous a!t(*riiafor as lagging currents. 
Klc‘e.irostati(! condensers, as an und(‘rgronnd eahh‘ system, may 
also be used for (‘xcutation, but in this c’ase besides the eoiuiimsers a 
synehronouB macdiine orotluu* means is requinai tciseeures! ability. 

The indueiion maehim^ may thus In* (considered as ammimim} 
a lagging naictivc^ magnet i/ung current a! all speeds, and ma- 
Huming a pow(*r (‘urnmt l>ehuv synchronism, as motor, nuppUjing 
a powiT eurnuit, (that is, e(uisunnng a negative |Hnv(‘r current) 
above syindirmiism, as g(uierafor. 

Thendonc, indmdion generators ar(* best suibat for eiriniilH 
which normally carry hauling currents, as synclir(UK»iiH motor 
and Hyncdiironous eonV(*rter eircuits, bn! h’ss suitable for cireuitH 
with lagging currents, sinee in the latter (mse an additioiiiil syn- 
chronous inaehiue. is najuired, giving all I la* lagging curreutfs 
of the system phis th(» induefion gem*ralor excifing mirrent. 

Obviously, wluui running induefion generators in imrallel with 
a BynchronouH alt(^rnnt(»r no synebroni/ung is ref|iiir#si, but the 
induction, geiii*rator takt^s a load eorri*spoiidiiig to the f‘xef‘ss of 
its speed ovc^r synehronism, or conviTsely, if fhit driving powiT 
behind the induction generator is iimitiHf, no spis’d regiilntion 
is required, but the induction generator runs at a s|M»ed excef*diiig 
synchronism by the amount reeptired to eoiisiime llie (Iriving 
power. 

The foregoing mmuhmium o!>vioiisIy iipplUm to tin? pfilyptiime 
induction generator as w<4l as to the sirigleiiltase iiidiirtion 
generator, the lait^er, however, requiring a larger exeifer in ron- 
sequenee of its low(!r fsjwer-hietor. Thereforr*, f*veii in ii .single- 
phase induction generator, preferably |a>lypliiise I'^xritiitifm ii 
used, that is, the iiiduclion machine and its synclirormtis f*icit.f*r 
wound as polypham? ma(*hin(*s, tint the loail to one 

phase only of the induction machine. The eiirvf*s shown in the 
preceding apply to the machine as polyplntse gi.erieratcir. 

The effect of resistance in the s(*eoridiiry ii t»ietiti,ally th€ 








ill ih*- :ts in fh(* inilu(*ticui m<iUn\ An 

inrrr-;j„- r* Ml r<'-i - tin* slip, that is, n*(|uirf‘H an in- 
*4' :?,! ih** if*rr|iif% i*urn*nt, and (Mifpui, and tlaw 

i''Mrri'::pM!,iduH4 V' tfir ♦‘lliririify. 

f ridti*‘i i» *51 liiiVi* ln*f-n pf’npf}Hi*(l and nH(^d to H<Hn(* 

!“r prioK* nl^v^•r^^ an .H|f*arn lnrl>in<\s, ninca^ 

flair r^Uir apps-ars inf*f‘hani<*ally hoftnr Hnit**<i for 

vt-ry Idid^ '■p»'»-d- than ihr rrvnlvirijLi; tin* sym’hronouH 

‘f. 

I la- ir-*' *4 iiaho'liun $^«*in*ratnrH will prolaihly la* f(jr 

ri41*"i*o iii|i vijiali pr»»Aai"'-: ill iiiH* larii;i‘ •^^yntniu, due* to the* far 

|i'f#*afr>r v, \i and «*h«i'ipnf*>>.H of a afnall indiudion 

p-rdiia^ infn a \n^ aysfrin runipanal wifli a 
,»^iji.idl :-ynf'hr»»!a'inv ^n*n*-ratt o" Mtafiun, 'fhi* indu<*fioii | 4 (*rH*mt<»r 
^taUoii «ndv th** hydranli'" fiirhiitn, fhr iniluation nia,"' 

rl^iina aJa! I hr ’4*'|>..i|p fmii-dornn^r, hut (loirn not ovon napiiro a 
tiirltin*’* and -m la-rd-- pnM'tirally an afttndioip uh tin* 

r'niiU"Ml i»| ’i’* »!i i|i.«'«-d, and frrtpirnry falioa plac'o by a nyrt* 
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machine behaves as an impedance of negative resistance, that is, 
adding a power c.m.f. into the circuit proportional to the current. 

As may be seen herefrom, the induction machine when inserted 
in series in an alternating-current circuit can be used as a booster, 
that is, as an apparatus to generate and insert in the circuit an 
e.m.f. proportional to the current, and the amount of the boosting 
effect can be varied by varying the speed, that is, the slip at 
which the induction machine is revolving. Above synchronism 
the induction machine boosts, that is, raises the voltage; below 
synchronism it lowers the voltage; in either case also adding an 
out-of-phase olm.f. due to its reactance. The greater the slip, 
either positive or negative, the less is the apparent resistance, 
positive or negative, of the induction machine. 

The effect of resistance inserted in the secondary of the induc- 
tion booster is similar to that in the other applications of the 
induction machine; that is, it increases the slip required for a 
certain value of apparent resistance, thereby lowering the effi- 
ciency of the apparatus, but at the same time making it less de- 
pendent upon minor variations of speed; that is, requires a lesser 
constancy of slip, and thus of speed and frequency, to give a 
steady boosting ‘effect. 

VI. Phase Converter 

168. It may be seen from the preceding that the induction 
machine can operate equally well as motor, below synchronism, 
and as generator, above synchronism. 

In the single-phase induction machine the motor or generator 
action occurs in one primary circuit only, but in the direction in 
quadrature to the primary circuit there is a mere magnetizing 
current cither in the secondary, in the single-phase motor proper, 
or in an auxiliary field-circuit, in the monocyclic motor. 

The motor and generator action can occur, however, simul- 
taneously in the same machine, some of the primary circuits 
acting as motor, others as generator circuits. Thus, if one of 
the two circuits of a quarter-phase induction machine is con- 
nected to a single-phase system, in the second circuit an e.m.f. is 
generated in quadrature with and equal to the generated e.m.f. 
in the first circuit; and this e.m.f. can thus be utilized to produce 
currents which, with currents taken from the primary single- 
phase mains, give a quarter-phase system. Or, in a three-phase 
motor connected with two of its terminals to a single-phase sys- 
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From these currents the e.m.fs. are derived in a similar manner 
as in the induction motor or generator. 

Due to the internal losses in the phase converter, the e.m.fs. 
of the two circuits, the motor and generator circuits, are prac- 
tically in quadrature with each other and equal only at no load, 
but shift out of phase and become more unequal with increase of 
load, the unbalancing depending upon the constants of the phase 
converter. 

An interesting application of the phase converter is made 
in single-phase induction motor railroading. In this, the 
phase converter is connected in scries to the induction motor 
which drives the car. This avoids the increase of unbalanc- 
ing of the phases with increase of load, and makes it possi- 
ble by properly connected series transformers to maintain 
perfect phase and voltage balance on the driving motor. 
Usually, a quarter-phase phase converter and quarter-phase 
induction motor is used, and the motor phase of the phase 
converter is connected in series to one of the phases of the 
motor into the single-phase supply circuit, while the genera- 
tor phase of the phase convertor feeds the other phase of the 
driving motor. 

It is obvious that the induction machine is used as phase con- 
verter only to change single-phase to polyphase, since a change 
from one polyphase system to another polyphase system can be 
effected by stationary transformers. A change from single- 
phase to polyphase, however, requires a storage of energy, since 
the power arrives as single-phase pulsating, and leaves as steady 
polyphase flow, and the momentum of the revolving phase con- 
verter secondary stores and returns the energy. 

With increasing load on the generator circuit of the phase 
converter its slip increases, but less than with the same load as 
mechanical output from the machine as induction motor. 

An application of the phase converter is made in single-phase 
motors by closing the tertiary or generator circuit by a condenser 
of suitable capacity, thereby generating the exciting current of 
the motor in the tertiary circuit. 

The primary circuit is thereby relieved of the exciting current 
of the motor, the efficiency essentially increased, and the power- 
factor of the single-phase motor with condenser in tertiary cir- 
cuit becomes practically unity over the whole range of load. 
At the same time, since the condenser current is derived by double 
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transformation in the multitooth structure of the induction 
machine, which has a practically uniform magnetic field, irre- 
spective of the shape of the primary impressed e.m.f. wave, the 
application of the condenser becomes feasible irrespective of 
the wave shape of the generator. 

Usually the tertiary circuit in this case is arranged on an angle 
of 60 deg. with the primary circuit, and in starting a powerful 
torque is thereby developed, with a torque efficiency superior to 
any other single-phase motor starting - device, and when com- 
bined with inductive reactance in a second tertiary circuit, the 
apparent starting torque efficiency can be made even to exceed 
that of the polyphase induction motor (see page 336). 

For further discussion hereof, see A. 1. E. E. Transactions, 
1900, page 37. 

Vn. Frequency Converter or General Alternating-current 
Transformer 

169 . The e.m.fs. generated in the secondary of the induction 
machine are of the frequency of slip, that is, synchronism minus 
speed, thus of lower frequency than the impressed e.m.f. in the 
range from standstill to double synchronism; of higher frequency 
outside of this range. 

Thus, by opening the secondary circuits of the induction 
machine and connecting them to an external or consumer's cir- 
cuit, the induction machine can be used to transform from one 
frequency to another, as frequency converter. 

It lowers the frequency with the secondary running at a speed 
between standstill and double synchronism, and raises the fre- 
quency with the secondary either driven backward or above 
double synchronism. 

Obviously, the frequency converter can at the same time 
change the e.m.f. by using a suitable number of primary and 
secondary turns, and can change the phases of the system by 
having a secondary wound for a different number of phases from 
the primary, as, for instance, convert from three phase 6000 
volts 25 cycles to quarter phase 2500 volts 62.5 cycles. 

Thus, a frequency converter can be called a general alter- 
nating-current transformer.^^ 

For its theoretical discussion and calculation, see Theory and 
Calculation of Alternating-current Phenomena.^^ 

The action and the equations of the general alternating-current 
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transformer are essentially those of the stationary alternating- 
current transformer, except that the ratio of secondary to primary 
generated e.m.f. is not the ratio of turns but the ratio of the 
product of turns and frequency, while the ratio of secondary 
current and primary load current (that is, total primary current 
minus primary exciting current) is the inverse ratio of turns. 

The ratio of the products of generated e.m.f. and current, that 
is, the ratio of electric power generated in the secondary to 
electric power consumed in the primary (less excitation), is thus 
not unity but is the ratio of secondary to primary frequency. 

Hence, when lowering the frequency with the secondary re- 
volving at a speed between standstill and synchronism, the 
secondary output is less than the primary input, and the differ- 
ence is transformed into mechanical work; that is, the machine 
acts at the same time as induction motor, and when used in this 
manner is usually connected to a synchronous or induction gen- 
(irator feeding preferably into the secondary circuit (to avoid 
double transformation of its output) or to a synchronous con- 
verter, which transforms the mechanical power of the frequency 
converter into electrical power. 

When raising the frequency by backward rotation, the sec- 
ondary output is greater than the primary input (or rather the 
electric power generated in the secondary greater than the pri- 
mary power consumed by the generated e.m.f.), and the differ- 
ence is to be supplied by mechanical power by driving the fre- 
quency changer backward by synchronous or induction motor, 
preferably connected to the primary circuit, or by any other 
motor device. 

Above synchronism the ratio of secondary output to primary 
input becomes negative; that is, the induction machine generates 
power in the primary as well as in the secondary, the primary 
power at the impressed frequency, the secondary power at the 
frequency of slip, and thus requires mechanical driving power. 

The secondary power and frequency are less than the primary 
below double synchronism, more above double synchronism, 
and are equal at double synchronism, so that at double syn- 
chronism the primary and secondary may be connected in multi- 
ple or in series and the machine is then a double synchronous 
alternator further discussed in the ^'Theory and Calculation of 
Electrical Apparatus.^^ 

As far as its transformer action is concerned, the frequency 
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in tandem, that is, the secondary of each motor feeding the 
primary of the next motor, the secondary of this last motor being 
short-circuited, the sum of the speeds of all motors tends toward 
synchronism, and with all motors connected together so as to 

revolve at the same speed the system operates at - synchronous 

speed, when n = number of motors. If the two induction 
motors on the same shaft have a different number of poles, they 
synchronize at some other speed below synchronism, or if con- 
nected differentially, they synchronize at some speed above 
synchronism. 

Assuming the ratio of turns of primary and secondary as 1 : 1, 
with two equal induction motors in concatenation at standstill, 
the frequency and the e.m.f. impressed upon the second motor, 
neglecting the drop of e.m.f. in the internal impedance of the first 
motor, equal those of the first motor. With increasing speed, 
the frequency and the e.m.f. impressed upon the second motor 
decrease proportionally to each other, and thus the magnetic 
flux and the magnetic density in the second motor, and its ex- 
citing current, remain constant and equal to those of the first 
motor, neglecting internal losses; that is, when connected in con- 
catenation the magnetic density, current input, etc., and thus 
the torque developed by the second motor, are approximately 
equal to those of the first motor, being less because of the internal 
losses in the first motor. 

Hence, the motors in concatenation share the work in approxi- 
mately equal portions, and the second motor utilizes the power 
which without the use of a second motor at less than one-half 
synchronous speed would have to be wasted in the secondary 
resistance; that is, theoretically concatenation doubles the torque 
and output for a given current, or power input into the motor 
system. In reality the gain is somewhat less, due to the second 
motor not being quite equal to a non-inductive resistance for 
the secondary of the first motor, and due to the drop of voltage 
in the internal impedance of the first motor, etc. 

At one-half synchronism, that is, the limiting speed of the con- 
catenated couple, the current input in the first motor equals its 
exciting current plus the transformed exciting current of the 
second motor, that is, equals twice the exciting current. 

161. Hence, comparing the concatenated couple with a single 
motor, the primary exciting admittance is doubled. The total 
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impedance, primary plus secondary, is that of both motors, 
that is, doubled also, and the characteristic constant of the con- 
catenated couple is thus four times that of a single motor, but 
the speed reduced to one-half. 



Fig. 192. Comparison of concatenated motors with a single motor of 
double the number of poles. 


Comparing the concatenated couple with a single motor re- 
wound for twice the number of poles, that is, one-half speed 
also, such rewinding does not change the self-inductive impe- 
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seconcLary lengthens the generator part of the curve, and makes 
the second motor part of the curve more or less disappear, as 
seen in Fig. 194, which gives the speed curves of the same motor 
as Fig. 193, with resistance in circuit in the secondary of the 
second motor. 

The main advantages of concatenation are obviously the abil- 
ity of operating at two different speeds, the increased torque and 
power efficiency below half speed, and the generator or braking 
action between half speed and synchronism, and such concatena- 
tion is therefore used to some extent in three-phase railway 
motor equipments, while for stationary motors usually a change 
of the number of poles by reconnecting the primary winding 
through a suitable switch is preferred where several speeds are 
desired, as it requires only one motor. 
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Condensers, 54. 124 

starting device of single-phase 
induction motor, 338 
Condensive reactance, 55 
Conductance, 100 

Constant, characteristic of induc- 
tion motor, 321, 330 
Converter, 122 

direct-current, 262 
synchronous, 223 
three-wire, 270 
Core loss of transformer, 279 
type transformer, 295 
Counter e.m.f. of impedance, 35 
of inductance, 32 
of resistance, 33 
Crank diagram, 41 
Cross currents in synchronous ma- 
chines, 155 

Cumulative compounding, 166, 217 
Current, electric, 9 
magnetic field, 2 
ratio of converter, 230 

Delta connection, 127 

of transformer, 297 
current, 127 
voltage, 127 

Demagnetization curve of separately 
excited or magneto ma- 
chine, 209 

Demagnetizing armature reaction, 
181 

Diagram, crank or vector, 40 
Dielectric field, 113 
force, 113 
hysteresis, 56 
quantities, 116 

Differential compounding, 166, 218 
Direct-current converter, 262 
generator e.m.f., 14 
Distorting armature reaction, 181 
Distortion of flux and saturation, 
183 

by armature reaction, 181 
Division of load in parallel opera- 
tion of synchronous ma- 
chines, 154 

Double-current generator, 123, 259 


Double reentrant winding, 171 
spiral winding, 171 
Drum winding, 168 
Dynamotors, 122 

Eddy currents, 52 

losses due to slots, 192 
Effective reactance, 51 
resistance, 48 
values, 15 

Effect of inductance, 28 
Efficiency, 314 

commutating machines, 198 
reactors, 302 

synchronous machines, 149 
transformer, 280 
all-day, 284 ' 

Electrical quantities, 115 
symbols, 119 
Electric circuit, 2 

current, magnetic field, 2 
Electrifying force, 117 
Electrolytic apparatus, 122 
Electromotive force, 113 

consumed by impedance, 35 
by inductance, 33 
by resistance, 33 
generated, 12 

Electrostatic apparatus, 122 
see dielectric” 

Elimination of higher harmonics, 127 
Energy, magnetic, 28 
Equipotential surfaces, 115 
Equivalent motor of concatenated 
induction motor, 358 
sine waves, 106 
Excitation of transformer, 279 
Exciting admittance of induction 
motor, 311 
current, 49 

Field characteristic, commutating 
machine, 198 
commutating, 185 
of dielectric force, 113 
of force, 112 

of gravitational force, 116 
intensity, 116 
magnetic, 1, 5 
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Single-phase, short circuit of alter- 
nator, 162 

Six-phase converter, 230 
Size of auto-transformer, 300 
of reactor, 303 

Slip of frequency, induction genera- 
tor, 343 

of induction booster, 350 
of induction motor, 309 
Slots, effect on magnetic flux, 190 
Speed characteristic of sfries motor, 
216 

shunt generator, 211 
shunt motor, 215 
curves of induction generator, 
341 

of induction motor, 317, 329 
of inverted converter, 256 
Spiral winding, double and multiple, 
171 

Split-pole converter, 252 
Stability of synchronous converter, 
258 

Star connection, 127 
Starting of current, 24 

devices of single-phase induction 
motor, 333 

of induction motor, 322 
of synchronous converter, 253 
of synchronous motor, 151 
Stopping of current, 26 
Susceptance, 100 
Symbols, 119 
Symbolic method, 77 
Synchronous commutating machine, 
123 

condenser, 123 
converter, 223 

induction generator and motor, 
349 

machines, 122, 126 
motor starting, 151 
reactance, 129, 136 
watts, 313 

Terminal voltage, 128 
Third harmonic in transformer, 298 
Three-phase transformer, 297 
Three-wire converter, 270 
generator, 270 ; ’ 


Time constant, 25 
Torque curves of induction motor, 
323, 332 
efficiency, 314 
of induction motor, 313 
maximum, of induction motor, 
324 

Transformer, 66, 77, 122, 277 

general alterating current, 354 
neutral, with three-wire con- 
verter, 275 

Transmission line, compounding, 90 
impedance, 57 
load characteristic, 85 
over-compounding, 93 
phase control, 90 
reactance, 36 

Two circuit single-phase converter, 
229 

Types of transformers, 295 

Unbalancing of polyphase synchron- 
ous machines, 150 
Unipolar machine, 11, 124 
Unit curren 2 
e.m.fl>9 
magnel'pole, 1 

Variable ratio converter, 252 
Variation of converter voltage ratio, 
231 

Vector diagram, 41 
Ventilation of transformer, 294 
Virtual generated e.m.f., 128 
Voltage commutation, 201 

ratio of synchronous converter, 
226 

Volt ampere characteristic of re- 
actor, 304 

Water circulation in transformer, 295 
Wattless component, 40 
e.m.f., 39 

Wave winding, 172 
Weight of mass, 113 

Y connection, 127 

of transformers, 297 
current, 127 
--Ti^r?-^oltage, 127 
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